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Editorial 


Research in education is many-sided: statistical, comparative, 
historical and descriptive. Each has its place, with much overlapping 
of implications. 


Our schools—their organization, curricula, methodologies, pre- 
paration of teachers, and even the school buildings—are the products 
of historical processes which invite assessment and understanding. 
Features of programing, standards, and cultural environments are 
topics for comparison, as Baker has demonstrated in the December 
issue and in this. 


Papers like those of Anderson (September, 1958) and Crawford 
(this issue) pose questions of interpretation. The manifest tendency 
of pupils to answer test items somewhat differently on repeated 
tests, and the obvious disposition of teachers to assess the same 
papers differently on different occasions, call for answers on 
freedom of choice. Perhaps the best one can do is at the descriptive 
level in calling attention to the fact and extent of variation, and 
suggesting measures of precaution and control. Perhaps one should 
extend the research to repeated choices in value preferences as in 
Art or Literature, as well as in factual preferences as of knowledge 
items, 


This sort of research might (but probably would not) throw 
light on the age-old philosophical question of freedom of choice vs. 
determinism in human responses. Determinism is in fact implied 
in the expectation of consistency of response to any given stimulus. 
Inconsistencies or variations likewise are assumed explainable on 
the grounds of different states of the organism, such as post-prandial 
sluggishness, fatigue, or variant mental states of euphoria, remorse, 
rebelliousness and the like. 


Similarly a book review such as that of Dockrell in this issue 
(A Study of Interpersonal Relations) suggests questions of board 
interest. How much are people prone to faddishness in the espousal 
of theories? In a recent address, Dr. MacPhearson, Superintendent 
of the Oliver Mental Hospital, recalled some fads that have been 
hailed as sure-cures, or cure-alls, of abnormal mental states: 
mesmerism, suggestion, psycho-analysis, insulin, electric shock, 
inter-personalism, the open door. All are potentially useful as 
therapeutic means, but none constitutes a massive breakthrough—a 
phrase too often heard in educational research circles. Mr. Dockrell 
does not speak as a faddist. 

Education and psychiatry have much in common. Both aim to 
overcome the ill effects of much childhood training or lack of it. 
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Both attempt to remove road blocks to learning in the form of 
repressions, inhibitions and false beliefs. Both attempt to adapt 
training programmes to individual differences. Both aim, at least 
in part, at well-integrated, functioning personalities. And finally 
the factors are so involved and complicated that massive break- 
throughs are highly unlikely. In both cases it seems desirable that 
research should be conceived broadly, historically as well as 
statistically, philosophically as well as descriptively. 

In this issue Baker treats English teacher-training institutions 
descriptively, historically and comparatively. Crawford examines 
statistically and speculatively teacher consistency in marking 
mathematical papers. Chapman attempts to isolate statistically the 
factors associated with under-achievement in English language. 
Justification for the provision of kindergarten training is deduced 
by Dockrell from his mathematical analyses of relationships among 
socio-economic status and various quotients. And finally, Housego 
and Mowat assess, largely through personal interviews, the extent to 
which special talent is recognized and capitalized upon in typical 
Alberta composite high schools. 


THE MANY VOICES: A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 
INTO THE CONSISTENCY OF THE SELF CONCEPT 


CHARLES C. ANDERSON 


Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


The fall and rise of the self concept is now a well-worn theme in 
historical psychology. Self-concept theories, as morally respectable 
substitutes for psychoanalysis, enjoy considerable vogue at present 
and critics, excluding Hall and Lindzey (8, p. 498) , keep at a respect- 
able distance, and even Hall and Lindzey based their critical attacks 
on counter-assertions of a qualitative type. The present paper, by 
contrast, presents a preliminary experimental examination of two 
fundamental tenets of all self-concept theories. In the course of this, 
the self concept is taken with Bills (4) to mean “the traits and 
values which the individual has accepted as definitions of himself.” 
(5, p. 257), and the ego-ideal is regarded as the self the individual 
is striving to become. 


The main tenet to be examined is the consistency of the self 
concept. This notion was prominent in Horney (9) and Lecky (13) 
who saw the striving for self-consistency as a primitive need. In 
Lecky’s terms, “The nucleus of the system, around which the rest of 
the system revolves, is the individual’s idea or conception of him- 
self. Any idea entering the system which is inconsistent with the 
individual’s conception of himself cannot be assimilated, but gives 
rise to an inconsistency which must be removed as promptly as 
possible.” (13, p. 145) 

Later exponents of this theme have included Rogers (18) 
Jersild (11 and 12) and Smith, Bruner and White (19, p. 33). 
Indeed Jersild extends the area of self-consistency to include the 
ego-ideal which he tends to confuse, at least syntactically, with the 
self “In his endeavour to maintain self-consistency, a person is 
likely not only to seek and select experiences that are in keeping 
with the image of himself that he would like to maintain but also 
to resist and reject experiences that go counter to this image.” (12, 
p. 355) The validity of the application of the consistency hypo- 
thesis both to the self concept and to the ego-ideal is open to experi- 
mental investigation. This investigation was carried out in the 
present instance at the grade 8 level because, although self-estimates 
might be expected to fluctuate as a result of the quick changes in 
mood so characteristic of adolescents and preadolescents, Hurlock 
~~ 1This confusion is evidently the product of Jersild’s following Horney’s view that the 


ego-ideal, consisting of idealized neurotic strategies, is perceived by the individual as his 
“‘genuine”’ self. 
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(10) has stated that “This concept of self is established in the early 
years of life, taking its fundamental form in the years of babyhood 
and childhood. While it unquestionably does change to a certain 
extent, the changes are, for the most part, slight.” (10, p. 468) 


The second tenet to be examined is one originating with G. H. 
Mead: that the individual’s attitude to himself is determined largely 
by the early attitudes of “significant others” to him. If this is true, 
then the extent and direction of the fluctuation or inconsistency of 
the self concept between various testing occasions should be in 
phase with the extent and direction of the fluctuation or in- 
consistency in the individual’s interpretation of group attitudes 
towards him. If the two sets of inconsistency estimates are not 
correlated and do not covary, then it would seem unlikely that 
the individual’s self concept is largely a product of the attitude of 
“significant others”. This question is also open to experimental 
investigation, although it should be pointed out that, under the time- 
interval conditions of the present experiment, it is assumed that the 
self concept changes within a fairly short time (say a few days) after 
any encounter with different attitudes on the part of others. 


This investigation into the validity of the consistency has one 
important implication for a prominent theoretical position adopted 
by self-theorists. This is the view often expressed by Jersild and 
Rogers that the root of anxiety and maladjustment lies in the felt 
discrepancy between an individual’s self concept and his ego-ideal 
or idealized version of himself. The accuracy of such a theory will 
be impaired if significant amounts of fluctuation are observed be- 
tween testing occasions in either the self concept or ego-ideal or 
both. At the moment some authors, notably Calvin (5), Phillips 
(17), McIntyre (15), Berger (3), and Omwake (16), report re- 
search findings which support the view that there is a relationship 
between the self concept and the attitudes of others to the self, while 
other investigators, notably Levy (14), Cowen (6), Zimmer (24) 
and Zuckerman (25) report evidence which indicates no such 
relationship. Perhaps this discrepancy is a product of self- 
inconsistency. 


Method 
Test Instrument 


The present research, then, is a preliminary experimental in- 
vestigation into the consistency of measures of the self concept, the 
ego-ideal and group attitudes towards the self, and into the 
covariation among the set of inconsistency indices available for these 
three variables or functions. The relatively simple testing instru- 
ment was constructed from items used by Taschuk (21) in his Self 
Concept Inventory and was divided into three parts. The self- 
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concept test consisted of twenty items such as: “I am an agreeable 
person.” The tests of group attitudes towards the self consisted of 
the same twenty items rephrased so that the subject of each 
sentence was always “friends” or “people who know me well” or 
“friendly acquaintances”, and the object was always the pupil: for 
example, “Friends think I am an agreeable person.” For the self- 
ideal test, the twenty items were again rephrased to take the form 
“T should like to ...”: for example, “I should like to be an agreeable 
person.” The twenty items in the self-concept test were divided into 
parallel forms by constructing half of the items to be synonymous 
with the other half. Thus “I am an agreeable person” was matched 
with “I am a pleasant person”, and “I am self-reliant” with “I have 
confidence in myself.” Exactly the same parallel matching of A 
with B forms was made in the other two tests so that for example, 
“T should like to be a self-reliant person” was matched with “I should 
like to have confidence in myself.” The pupil was asked to rate on 
a five-point scale the extent to which each of the 60 items or state- 
ments was applicable to, or true of, himself. The 60 items, arranged 
in a random order, were administered as a group test on four dif- 
ferent testing occasions, each separated by an interval of one week, to 
105 pupils in grade 8, 47 boys and 58 girls, with an average I.Q. on the 
Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability of 100.3, the standard 
deviation being 13.8. 


Method of Statistical Analysis 


The method of testing for the existence and extent of function 
fluctuation or inconsitency was that devised by Thouless (23) and 
recently applied by the present writer. On the self-concept func- 
tion, for example, each pupil made A and B scores on each of four 
testing occasions (a total of eight scores), and this was also true of 
the other two functions. For each function separately the eight 
sets of scores were intercorrelated and Thouless’s test was applied to 
the pattern of intercorrelations between every combination of two 
testing occasions in the following way. Take for example the first 
two occasions on which the self-concept test was administered; each 
individual has four scores, A, and B (parallel form administered 
on the first testing occasion) and A, and B, (parallel forms ad- 
ministered on the second testing occasion). The intercorrelations 
comprise the within-occasion coefficients (r4,p, and ra,p,), the be- 
tween-occasions coefficients (ra,p, and rp,a,) and the test-retest 
coefficients (ra,a, and rg,z,). Thouless’s criterion for evidence of 
fluctuation is the correlation of differences r(4,-4.) (B,-Bs), and the 
index? for estimating the extent of fluctuation is usually taken as 


haan rationale behind the derivation of both criterion and index is given by Thouless 
(1936). 
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the criterion divided by the average of the within-occasion co- 
efficients. For each of the three functions independently, self 
concept (S), ego-ideal (E), and group attitude (G), there were 
available six possible combinations of two testing occasions, and 
consequently six criteria and indices. 


Results 


Consistency of the Functions Tested 


The average of the six criteria for each of the three functions is 
presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE FOR EACH FUNCTION OF SIX CRITERIA 
FOR EVIDENCE OF FLUCTUATION 


Functions 
Ss | G | E 
AVelage Gat ee eee ene .284** | 118 | 181 


Note—**Significant at the 1% level. 


There is clear evidence here of inconsistency or fluctuation in the 
self concept as it is tested in this way. However in the amount of 
observed fluctuation the three functions do not differ significantly, 
as Table II shows. 


TABLE II 
EXTENT OF FLUCTUATION BETWEEN 
FOUR TESTING OCCASIONS OF EACH OF THREE 
FUNCTIONS INDEPENDENTLY 


Indices 
Pairs of Occasions == 
Ss | G | E 
| 
AMATI ON eee ee Leet —2.693 1.419 
IANGUS foc 1.133 2.000 314 
PPA AGL dkediceick Rat PASYA | — 848 142 
BRATIC NON See eh noe eiaa eee —1.194 2.500 1.586 
PAT Sate OB: Qe Whe. ee ce cae ee 1.641 061 370 
OFAN 4p ee ee ee 1.846 798 149 
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The test for the significance of differences among the mean indices 
is made in Table III. 
TABLE III 


THE SIGINFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES AMONG 
GROUP MEANS OF DATA FROM TABLE II 


Source of Variation | df | Mean Square 


Between Groups occcccccscssssssnsssssssnssen 2 49,243 68 
WIRES GEOUPS neta cintncnniionnce tec LeOe gee ae ae a 


It is clear that the means do not differ significantly among them- 
selves and that the functions underlying S. G. and E scores fluctuate 
to approximately the same extent. That this extent is serious can 
be shown by comparing any of these three average indices with the 
average index of fluctuation for a formally similar Annoyances 
Test previously administered by the writer (1) to a group of slightly 
younger British children. The average index for the Annoyances 
Test, which showed clear evidence of fluctuation, was only .415 or 
about one third of the average indices reported in the present in- 
vestigation. This suggests that, at this level of testing, there are 
many selves, and, in particular, scores on the self-concept and ego- 
ideal tests are so inconsistent that any attempt to measure “self- 
acceptance” by subtracting one score from the other is bound to lead 
to findings which are very variable among different researches. 


Testing Mead’s Hypothesis 


The second fundamental tenet to be examined is the positive and 
causal relationship said to exist between the self concept and group 
attitudes towards the self. This is not merely a matter of estimat- 
ing the static correlation between scores on the S and G tests be- 
cause, as F. V. Smith (20) has indicated, evidence of a causal re- 
lationship depends not on coincidence but on covariation. If, then, 
group attitudes have early determined the nature of the self con- 
cept, we might expect that any inconsistency in scoring on the G test 
would covary both in extent and direction with any inconsistency 
in scoring on the S test. The first procedure, therefore, was to 
combine the A and B scores of each individual for each function 
(S, G and E) and for every testing occasion separately, so that he 
had three (A + B) scores for S, G and E tests on each of four testing 
occasions. In particular each individual had four S scores (S,, S,, 
S, and §,) and four corresponding G scores (G,, G,, G, and G,) 
and, isolating for a moment the first two testing occasions, we see 
that Thouless’s criterion in the form r,g,-s5) (@,-@2) Will yield evidence 
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of the desired covariant association between inconsistency indices on 
the S and G tests. Since there are six possible groups of two testing 
occasions, there will be six criteria and indices for each of the three 
groups of two functions, S and G, E and G, and § and E. The 
relevant criteria for S and G are presented in Table 4. 


TABLE IV 


CRITERIA FOR EVIDENCE OF RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN FLUCTUATION IN S AND G FUNCTIONS 


Pairs of Occasions Criteria 


—.084 
323** 
.265** 

—.185 
.696** 
.215* 


WROD eH ee 


Note—*Significant at the 5% level. 


The average correlation here is .235, which is significant at the 5% 
but not at the 1% level. However before we may adduce this as 
complete evidence in support of Mead’s position, it is in order to 
indicate that the significant covariation between the inconsistency 
indices of the two functions does not tell us which function is 
cause, which effect. When Smith (20) talked of a causal explanation 
being implied in a covariant relationship, he had in mind the covari- 
ation, at a simple level, of the presence or absence of an introduced 
experimental factor with the presence or absence of some observed 
effect. Such a situation does not obtain in the present investigation 
and, to determine the validity of Mead’s position, we must have 
recourse to deducing that, if that position is accurate, then the 
extent of the indices available for the other two combinations of 
functions (S and E, and E and G) must be significantly smaller than 
the extent of the indices observed for the S and G combinations. 
This will tend to be true of the S and G combinations because 
presumably the ego-ideal will be less causatively determined than 
the self concept by the G factor, and it will be more markedly true 
of the S and E combination which is not under the hypothetical 
influence of the G factor at all. The raw material for testing this 
hypothesis is presented in Table V. 
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TABLE V 


EXTENT OF FLUCTUATION BETWEEN FOUR TESTING 
OCCASIONS IN THREE COMBINATIONS OF PAIRED 
OVERLAPPING FUNCTIONS 


Indices for Combinations of Functions 


Pairs of Occasions 


S and G E and G | S and E 

— 144 .637 —1.214 
.708 2.161 1.462 
.366 1.213 3.963 

— .395 —1.879 .940 
1.009 — .093 1.297 
352 1.179 —1.469 


The test for the significance of the differences among the group 
means is presented in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES AMONG 
GROUP MEANS OF DATA IN TABLE V 


Source of Variation | df | Mean Square F 


Between Group ....rcccccssscsssnennesenee 2 455 16 
Within CLOUDS bon eta tinue 2.840 ss 


It is clear that these means do not differ significantly among them- 
selves and that consequently these data do not substantiate the 
hypothesis that the self concept is determined by group attitudes 
to the self. This suggests that the three functions tested interact 
with and reinforce each other in a more complicated fashion than 
Mead imagined. 


Discussion 

The self-report made at the paper-and-pencil level shows 
evidence of many selves. This view does not go unsubstantiated by 
observers of human behaviour working at a rather deeper level. 
As has been noted by Anderson (1), the inconsistency view has 
inspired a characteristic Maugham short story. La Rochefoucauld 
(Fitzgibbon, 7) frequently noted that nothing is more changeable 
than man (axiom 65), that self-interest speaks many tongues and 
plays many parts (axiom 39) and that “At times a man is as dif- 
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ferent from himself as he is from others.” (axiom 135, 7, p. 58) 
And Thomas (22, p. 26) in a poem headed The Letter, talks of 
“.. what the hand has written 

To the many voices’ quiet dictation.” 


Summary 


Tests of the self concept, the ego-ideal and of group attitudes 
towards the self were administered to 105 grade 8 pupils. There 
was evidence of considerable fluctuation or inconsistency in the 
functions being measured by these tests, and there was no evidence 
to support Mead’s contention that an individual’s self concept is 
determined very largely by the attitude of “significant others” to 
the self. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS, INTELLIGENCE AND ATTAINMENT IN 
SOME SCOTTISH PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


W. B. DocKRELL 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Frequent investigations have been made into the relationship 
between socio-economic status and intelligence test score. Binet (1) 
himself noted the relationship and many investigations have been 
made since in England and America. Duff and Thomson (2) were 
among the earliest British investigators. Terman and Merrill (10) 
reported their findings when they standaridized the Stanford-Binet 
in America. The correlations were positive but not high—Duff and 
Thomson .28, Terman and Merril .40. When the Social criterion 
takes account of the cultural and educational level of the home as 
well as the economic level correlations are slightly higher e.g. 
Leahy (7). 51. Some investigations, for example those of Neff (8) 
in America and Lawrence (6) in England have been concerned 
with the influence of the environment. Most investigators have 
reported (i) a correlation between socio-economic status and I.Q. 
and (ii) the possibility of the influence of environmental as well as 
hereditary factors. 


The Problem 


This study was undertaken to examine further the relationship 
between Intelligence Test score, attainment and socio-economic 
status. The observed relationship alone tells little. The most casual 
inspection of school results will show that children of a higher soci- 
economic group tend to do better at school than those lower down 
the social scale. It may be argued that intelligence is hereditary 
and that the superior intelligence of children of a higher socio- 
economic group is inherited from parents themselves of superior 
intelligence. On the other hand higher test scores may be a 
function of better schooling, better food, rest and recreation, better 
cultural facilities in the home or greater parental interest. It is 
possible that the large differences in attainment between social 
groups are due in part to better schooling, but investigations using 
Intelligence tests reduce this advantage, and Fleming (3) has shown 
that in Scotland schooling is not the most important factor. 


To elucidate the relationship two hypotheses were formulated: 
(1) that the correlation between I.Q. and socio-economic status 
would increase between the beginning and the end of primary 
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schooling because environmental factors influencing the correlation 
would continue to operate, and 


(2) that the correlation between socio-economic status and in- 
telligence can wholly or partly be explained by differences in 
acquired skills; these differences in acquired skills being a result of 
different environmental influences. 


The Method 


The first hypothesis was tested by calculating correlation and 
regression coefficients between socio-economic status and change in 
I.Q. between ages 7 and 11; the second by analysis of test quotients 
on standardized tests of Intelligence, English and Arithmetic at age 
11 and the relationship between these quotients and socio-economic 
status. 


Previous investigations have used very different assessments of 
socio-economic status though most were based on parental occup- 
ation or objective ratings. This investigation was conducted in a 
Scottish city where the Local Education Authority was unwilling to 
allow an individual assessment of socio-economic status. However, 
an assessment prepared by School Welfare Officers was made 
available. This gave the percentage of the population of each school 
area in each of five social gradings. These percentage ratings were 
converted into a single composite estimate of socio-economic status 
giving gradings from 0 to 27. 


For the first part of the investigation the Intelligence Quotients 
of 1,062 children from 30 Schools on Moray House Intelligence Tests 
for 7 year olds and Moray House Intelligence Tests for 11 year olds 
were used. Both these tests had been given as part of the schools’ 
normal testing programme. The schools were selected to give a 
typical sample of the distribution of socio-economic status. School 
mean quotients were calculated for both tests and correlated with 
socio-economic status. Regression and Correlation Coefficients were 
calculated between social status and change in I.Q. 


The second part of the investigation included a Factorial 
Analysis and the calculation of partial correlation coefficients of 
school mean social gradings and scores on Moray House English, 
Arithmetic and Intelligence tests of all children completing primary 
school in the city in 1952. Again the tests were all part of the 
normal programme. 


The Results 


As far as possible large schools were chosen for the first part of 
the investigation so that chance differences could cancel each other 
out. In one school where there were only 6 pupils the mean decline 
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in LQ. for five of them was 3.75 points of 1.Q. but a decline of 20 
1.Q. points for the sixth child increased the mean change in I.Q. for 
the total group to 7 I.Q. points. 


The coefficients were: 


correlation socio-economic status and 7 year 


fo) Co lp! RA eae ey ee nant te Des e041 kb Be o, 374 Significant at 1% 
correlation socio-economic status and 11 year 

Old Qs oe ee ee 419 Significant at 1% 
correlation socio-economic status and change ' 

La BS Sale Re, ge We tee i Rime ER ER 192 Not significant 


correlation 7 year old I.Q. and 11 year old 
10.25 oe Oe ee eee eee 614 Significant at 1% 


difference between correlation of socio- 


economic status and I.Q.s at 7 and 11 ............... .045 Not significant 
regression of change in I.Q. on socio- ob 
economic.status, 2.0.55 2 eee 141 Not significant 


Significance was tested by Fisher’s Z transformation. 


Neither the regression coefficient nor the difference between the 
two correlations is significant so the hypothesis is not proved. How- 
ever, the degrees of freedom possible with differences averaged for 
schools is dependent on the number of schools not on the number of 
children. Nisbet (9), also working in Scotland, found that the 
negative correlation between intelligence test score and family size 
increased significantly between 7 and 11. Family size is closely 
linked to social status and it may be that a more extensive in- 
vestigation or one conducted on an individual rather than a school 
mean basis would find the regression significant. Extensive re- 
housing and slum clearance was taking place just before and around 
the time of the investigation so that a number of schools in the 
poorest housing areas were closing down. Klineberg (5) has in- 
dicated that changes of this kind might have to be taken into account 
as well as personal factors. A further negative influence was re- 
gression toward the mean. The hypothesis required the above 
average scores to increase and the below average ones to decrease. 
Chance differences would tend to follow the reverse pattern. 

The second hypothesis was tested primarily by the partial cor- 
relation coefficients. 


The partial correlation coefficients show a significant correlation 
between socio-economic status and E.Q. with I.Q. constant, but not 
between socio-economic status and A.Q. with I.Q. constant. The 
third partial correlation is the most striking. The correlation be- 
tween socio-economic status and I.Q. with E.Q. held constant is 
small, negative and not significant. This suggests that the observed 


correlation between I.Q. and socio-economic status can be attributed 
to E.Q. 
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Coefficients were: 


correlation socio-economic status and I.Q. ..... 
correlation socio-economic status and E.Qq. ... 
correlation socio-economic status and A.q. ... 
correlations]. @ wand -B.QWildesaia cies odidaawocin 
Correlations Qe and A Os des Bin Bialik ee 
correlation: F.Q. anid< Ax .Q) sccccncekicteuiet caus 
partial correlation S.S. and E.Q. with I.Q. 
CONSUAN CE et ee ne er een tae nore 
partial correlation S.S. and A.Q. with I1.Q. 
Constante aie eee ee ee te aS fk 
partial correlation S.S. and I.Q. with E.Q. 
CONSTAN tips ie oe te ee cain ed oe) See ik oe: 
E.Q—English Quotient. 
A.Q.—Arithmetic Quotient 


AO significant 
.62 significant 
2 significant 
87 significant 
82 significant 
.90 significant 


44 significant 


at 
at 
at 
at 
at 
at 


at 


Vol. V, No. 1 


1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 


1% 


.22 not significant at 5% 


—.11 not significant at 5% 


A factorial analysis was made by Thurstone’s controid method. 
Several iterations were made but were rejected because of the 
small number of tests. The original communalities were calculated 
by Medland’s Centroid No. 1 (11). Two rotations were made passing 


the vectors through different tests. Maximum 


communality was 


extracted at each rotation and no attempt was made to rotate to 


simple structure. 
Factor Loadings 


Unrotated: 
F 
I 
A 
1 een «ranean eh eat irae tes Fe ana 8797 
SISter eels Saad Ade ys: 6115 
Cem OGe eld to oe a i oh 9801 
tA Re Se ee Prana Seer t 9122 
2.9405 
Rotation I: 
y 
B 
LA de eae eR NE EU eae 8951 
SSS Iya Re seh Mle 8 al ats he es 5564 
EB. Oreo SEES ICES A 9539 
FACS DO Ue ENE ret OD oe 9239 
2.8743 
Rotation II: 
r 
Cc 
a a ee OMe £7568 
HONS ging aren Dw alae Da: enh Ly Ree ecient 6579 
1A oa Jee ok Bir LIM RRS, Rel hi ae Ae .9300 
bia Bods oye a: irene 09s aber hae £7932 
2.4996 
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First and second residuals were tested for significance by 
McNemar’s Test. 


Clear cut factors were not expected but it was thought that the 
factorial model might suggest groupings that mere inspection did 
not. Two rotations were made each producing two factors. The 
first rotation showed the grouping of social status and E.Q. These 
two tests have something in common which the other two do not 
possess. The second rotation showed a larger common factor and a 
separate grouping of the three tests—Intelligence, English, and 
Arithmetic. ‘This seems to suggest that the tests have much in 
common with social status but something also which is independent. 
Again English is more closely linked to social status than are the 
other two tests. 


Discussion 


The first part of the investigation failed to show a significant 
correlation between socio-economic status and change in I.Q. be- 
tween 7 and 11. Other investigators, for example Nisbet (9), have 
found small changes. Lawrence’s (6) investigation showed that 
the correlation between socio-economic status and I.Q. tends to 
diminish among children in a residential institution. Apparently a 
uniform environment tends to iron out previously acquired char- 
acteristics. Lawrence also observed that if children were admitted 
to the institution after their first two years of life the correlation 
tended to persist. If they were admitted before the second year the 
correlation was very low. Lawrence’s findings are of course, only 
on the decline of the correlation in abnormal circumstances. Taken 
with Nisbet’s findings they suggest that most of the environmental 
contribution to the I.Q. is made in the first year though Klineberg’s 
(5) findings, that I.Q.’s of Negro boys who moved from Southern 
States of America to New York increased, indicate that environ- 
mental influences continue to operate. 


The second part of the investigation was an attempt to assess the 
nature of the environmental contribution. The partial correlation 
coefficients show that when I.Q. is held constant there is significant 
correlation between E.Q. and socio-economic status but not between 
A.Q. and socio-economic status. Thus English but not Arithmetic 
is related to socio-economic status independently of I.Q. That is, 
of two children of the same I.Q. but different socio-economic status 
the one of higher social status will tend to be better in English but 
not in Arithmetic. The third partial correlation shows no significant 
relationship between I.Q. and social status when E.Q. is held 
constant. Verbal ability as measured by the English quotient 
presumably is largely acquired. It is dependent on and limited by 
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the extent of intelligence but is itself a product of the environment. 
The correlation then between socio-economic status and intelligence 
test score can be attributed to verbal factors which presumably 
are determined by the environment. 

Hebb (4) argues that pure intelligence—he calls it intelligence 
A—is the innate capacity of the brain which shows itself in learned 
modes of behaviour. The actual intelligence—Intelligence B—used 
by adults and older children does not involve the formation of new 
concepts but the use of familiar ones. Even apparently new ideas 
are built into our patterns of knoweldge in terms of familiar ideas. 
Consciously or unconsciously we use models for much of our think- 
ing. The physicists’ “waves” and “solar systems” in atoms are 
models that Hebb cites. This second intelligence—Intelligence B— 
is what our tests test. In this way Hebb provides an explanation 
of the known cultural factors influencing Intelligence Test scores. 
Intelligence B apparently is largely dependent on the environment. 
Intelligence A is not related to the environment but is pure in- 
tellectual endowment. If social status is taken as a measure of 
environmental influences in this group then it is possible to con- 
struct a factorial model to fit this hypothesis. On the second rotation 
all the tests and social status have a large factor loading—Intelligence 
B; however there is a second factor running through the three tests. 
They have something independent of the environment—Intelligence 
A. 


The results of the investigation support Neff’s (8) thesis that no 
relationship between socio-economic status and innate potential 
has been established. There is, however, a real and substantial 
correlation between socio-economic status and actual intelligence. 
This split indicates a large wastage of intellectual ability. Children 
of high potential are held back by stunted development. 


The lack of essential stimulation occurs before primary school 
begins and is not merely a slum phenomenon but occurs throughout 
the social scale. In this conncetion it is interesting to note that 
the pupils of three schools were described in almost identical terms 
by the Headmasters as coming from “solid, interested, working- 
class homes’. In each case I.Q. is high, A.Q. higher but only in one 
case is the E.Q. as high as the I.Q. These extremely efficient schools 
have pushed the children’s attainment as high as it can be pushed 
but they have not overcome the basic handicap—a verbal deficit. 

A stimulating environment where the cultural deficiencies of 
the home can be compensated for in part, may be provided in 
kindergartens. The kindergartens might provide the facilities and 
opportunities which the underprivileged child lacks. If as Hebb 
suggests intelligence, Intelligence B, grows in something like 
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Geometric progression—the more you have the more you can get— 
then kindergartens are a sound educational investment. Elementary 
and secondary schools will probably not be able to compensate 
adequately for the low level of conversation, of entertainment and 
of cultural interest in many homes but the school curriculum can 
be planned with more attention to ultimate future achievement and 
less stress on immediate attainment; so getting the multiple dividend 
of providing the child not with learning but with the intelligence on 
which future learning will depend. 


Conclusions 


1. The correlation between socio-economic status and intelli- 
gence has been further confirmed. 


2. The correlation between social status and arithmetic can be 
attributed to the correlation between social status and intelligence. 


3. The correlation between social status and English is partly 
independent of I.Q. 


4. The correlation between social status and I.Q. can be attribut- 
ed to verbal, largely environmental, factors. 


5. No significant correlation was found between socio-economic 
status and change in I.Q. in the primary school. 


6. Environmental factors have their greatest effect before 
primary school begins, therefore attempts to counteract the negative 
effect of restrictive environments should begin early. These 
ateempts should have as their main concern the provision of a 
stimulating environment like that provided by a cultured home with 
a strong verbal rather than arithmetical emphasis. 
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School organization refers, mainly, to the arrangement of 
facilities and services in an manner designed to achieve an accepted 
educational objective. One of the lasting objectives in Alberta, as 
elsewhere ,has been to develop the heterogeneous capacities of child- 
ren in public schools; therefore, one of the major problems of ad- 
ministration has been to devise a form of school organization—or a 
system of schools—which will achieve that objective. The most 
recent organization devised for secondary education is known as the 
composite high school. 

I. The Problem 

The purpose of this study was to seek out and evaluate current 
administrative practices having particular bearing on the education 
of gifted children in composite high schools in Alberta. 


II. Definitions 


1. A composite school was defined as being one which offered 
a complete range of high school courses: matriculation, commercial, 
technical, and general patterns. 

Accordingly this study involved eight composite schools.* 

2. Giftedness was defined as being high general intelligence, 
measured by intelligence tests. For purposes of this study, a gifted 
student was one who scored in the 97th percentile, or above, on the 
Dominion Intelligence Test administered by the Department of 
Education at the Grade 9 level. | 

It was assumed that the members of the gifted group possessed 
talents in fields such as fine arts, social relations and mechanics. 


Ill. Method 


1. The adequacy of composite schools must be assessed against 
certain criteria. From literature; dealing with education of the 


*Alexandra Composite High School, Medicine Hat; Lethbridge Collegiate Institute; 
Lindsay Thurber Composite High School, Red Deer; Crescent Heights High School 
and Western Canada High School, Calgary; Eastglen Composite High School, Strath- 
cona Composite High School, and Victoria Composite High School, Edmonton. 

yIncluding: Brandwein, Cruickshank, DeHaan, Harvard Committee (Report of), 
Havighurst, Laycock, Martens, N.S.S.E: Publications, Passow, Scheifele and Terman. 
Also 37 miscellaneous periodicals. 
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gifted, it was determined that there were generally accepted criteria 
with regard to the following topics: (1) identification of the gifted; 
(2) organization within which the gifted receive their education; (3) 
motivation of the gifted to high achievement; (4) enrichment of the 
educational experiences of the gifted; (5) co-ordination of school 
and community resources to facilitate the education of the gifted; 
(6) supervision of the teachers of the gifted. 

2. One hundred and seventeen gifted students were identified 
from records in the Department of Education. 


3. Each school was visited. The investigator studied school 
records, interviewed all gifted students, guidance officials and 
principals. Seventy-eight teachers, each having some instructional 
contact with the gifted student, were requested to complete two 
questionnaires. 


The gross information collected was accepted as being descriptive 
of present practices in the composite schools. 


Section IV, following, develops each criteria, summarizes related 
practices and presents some evaluations. 


IV. Current Practices in Alberta Composite High Schools 


1. Identification 


Theory: Ideally, a secondary school seeks systematically to dis- 
cover its gifted students. Teachers are supervised in their search; 
they are provided with objective standards against which they may 
judge more accurately the capabilities of their students. School 
authorities administer tests of intelligence, achievement and 
aptitude. Talents in the fields of music, art, drama, social leader- 
ship and mechanics are discovered on the basis of performance in 
these areas. Performance must be judged by competent persons. 


Practice: Alberta composite high schools identify gifted students 
mainly by means of group tests of intelligence and Department of 
Education final examinations in Grade IX. Occasionally teachers’ 
judgments are used along with previous school records. In- 
frequently, staff discussions and standardized achievement tests 
are used for purposes of identification. While school officials are 
concerned with the identification of high academic ability, two in- 
adequacies of the total effort to identify are worthy of note: 

1. Intelligence testing provided the names of gifted students to 
the composite high school administrators, but the teachers of the 
gifted were, on the average, unable to name more than 4 out of 10 
of the gifted students. 


2. There is very little concern for the discovery of talent in the 
non-academic areas. 
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2. Organization 


Theory: A secondary school striving for maximum development 
of its gifted students provides an organization which makes possible 
effective enrichment of their school experiences. Two theories of 
organization for enrichment are: 


1. That enrichment can take place fully only when teachers 
provide individual attention to the gifted students in “regular” 
classes. 


2. That enrichment will occur most effectively within special 
ability groupings or by means of the acceleration of the gifted, or 
a combination of the two. 


Current educational theory favours ability grouping and/or 
acceleration. 


Practice: In four of Alberta’s composite high schools, conscious 
efforts were made to group gifted students on the bases of intelli- 
gence tests and school achievement records. In all schools there 
was some degree of ability grouping accomplished indirectly 
through the course choices of the students. In two schools, admini- 
strators opposed the segregation of gifted students from the less 
able. Several principals favoured acceleration, but viewed certain 
Department of Education regulations as providing an obstacle to 
such practices. 


Teachers believed that ability grouping would increase oppor- 
tunities to enrich programmes for the gifted. They contended that 
present efforts are hampered by heterogeneous classes, by large 
classes and by lack of time to plan for and teach the gifted. 


3. Motivation 


Theory: A good programme creates a desire in gifted children 
to achieve high standards of academic work, physical development, 
and social relationships. Motivation of gifted students may be 
secured through guidance, extracurricular activities, community 
contacts and rewards. 


The function of guidance goes beyond identifying and making 
known to teachers, parents, and students the nature of giftedness. 
Personal guidance is particularly effective with gifted students; it 
is essential to their maximum development. 


The opportunity to participate in extracurricular activities serves 
to challenge gifted students to develop their talents. A good pro- 
gramme provides a wide range of “tryout” opportunities such as 
drama clubs, school orchestras, science clubs, school newspapers 
and athletic teams. 
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Gifted students who are brought into close contact with gifted 
adults in the community may be inspired to emulate these adults 
in matters of academic excellence, performance and aspirations. 


Awards for high achievement and outstanding contributions to 
school life will motivate gifted students to a remarkably high degree. 
Such awards may take the form of honour rolls, membership in 
honour societies, prizes, and scholarships. 


Practice: The composite high schools used the results of intelli- 
gence tests, vocational guidance tests, and to a lesser degree, 
aptitude tests, in gaining a knowledge of the “gifts” of their talented 
students. Personality tests and standardized achievement tests were 
used very rarely. All the schools made reference to the cumulative 
record folders of the gifted students, each of which contained con- 
siderable information on the history of the student’s previous 
schooling. 


Gifted students visited guidance counsellors for interviews 
approximately twice each year. The interviews centered around 
educational and vocational guidance. Very little guidance of a 
“personal” nature was provided. According to the students, the in- 
fluence of guidance counsellors on their course choices and extra- 
curricular participation was very limited. 


Ordinarily, guidance counsellozs informed students of their 
potentialities and the students were urged to work to capacity. 
Under-achieving gifted students received special guidance in only a 
few schools. 


Looking at the whole extracurricular activities picture, the eight 
schools provided opportunities for the development of interests and 
abilities in 165 clubs, associations and atheltic activities. In addition, 
each school had a Students’ Council and issued school publications 
of the newspaper and yearbook types. These provided positions of 
responsibility for willing and able students. The average number 
of extracurricular activities offered per school was 21. The most 
commonly offered activities were athletic in nature. Relatively few 
opportunities appeared to be found in the academic and fine arts 
areas. 


Only two schools out of eight consistently provided gifted stu- 
dents chances to meet appropriate, talented individuals in their 
respective communities. In four schools, members of the com- 
munity met the gifted students, along with the whole student body, 
during “Career Day”, when it was hoped some vocational orientation 
might be achieved. 

In seven out of eight schools annual awards were made to stu- 
dents of high academic achievement in Grade X, XI, and XII. In 
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all schools there were awards for students who had made outstand- 
ing contributions through extracurricular activities. There were 
available national, provincial, and local scholarships. Five of the 
eight schools provide recognition in the form of monetary rewards. 


The attitudes of gifted students towards school may reflect the 
net motivation being achieved. 


1. Sixty-four percent of the selected students had a “fairly 
strong” liking for school; seventeen percent had a “very strong” 
liking for school; seventeen percent had only a “slight liking”; two 
percent “positively disliked” school. 


2. The most-liked subjects were in the mathematics-science 
area; those most disliked were in the languages-social studies-litera- 
ture area. 


3. Ten percent of the selected students felt overworked in the 
composite high schools; fifty percent said they were underworked. 
On the average, the selected students spent approximately 10 hours 
a week on school studies outside of school hours. 


4. Approximately one student in ten experienced failure during 
his high school career. Predominantly, failures occurred in Grade 
XI and in one subject only. 


5. The majority of the selected group participated in extra- 
curricular activities, predominantly of an athletic nature. 


6. Less than half the group won awards for outstanding achieve- 
ment in either academic or extracurricular activities. 


7. Approximately eighty percent of the group planned to carry 
on with further education at universities, colleges, and other places 
of higher learning. Engineering, teaching, and nursing were the 
most frequent vocational choices. 


4. Enrichment 


Theory: A curriculum designed for gifted students offers ex- 
periences more intensive and more extensive than are suitable for 
average students. It is reasonable to expect them successfully to 
meet the challenge of school work which demands high ability. 
Therefore, courses are provided within a wide range of electives, 
especially designed to challenge and develop a variety of giftedness. 
A curriculum of this nature requires that gifted students make 
extensive use of library and laboratory facilities. 

Teachers who enrich their courses should at least plan and 
organize activities that involve the following procedures: small group 
and individual research; seminar discussions on problems of special 
interest; more difficult and demanding assignments than the average 
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are required to do; widespread reading of a relatively difficult 
nature and the reporting of some reading to class. 


Administrators must provide the teacher of the gifted with small 
classes, with planning time, and with supervisory assistance. 


Practice: The data gathered suggested that the teachers and 
administrators, as a group, recognized the special curriculum needs 
of gifted students. Principals were willing to (and did) facilitate en- 
richment in and out of the classrooms; still, there was no policy or 
programme of enrichment formulated specifically in terms of the 
needs of gifted students. The majority of teachers stated that they 
provided some degree of enrichment in their classes. They appear- 
ed to be “on their own” in this respest, and received little or no 
direction from administrative authorities. A few of the teachers of 
the selected group did outstanding jobs in challenging gifted stu- 
dents. Most teachers, if they provided enrichment at all, provided 
very little. 


The great majority of gifted students were enrolled in the 
matriculation programme. Some of the schools organized what 
might be termed “honour classes” in English, French, and mathe- 
matics, which were restricted to academically-able students. 


Research indicates that gifted stuents read more widely and 
read more difficult books than their lessable classmates. This study 
showed that approximately one-quarter of the selected students 
never made use of composite high school libraries.* The remainder 
did use the libraries while doing assignments and for general read- 
ing enjoyment. Nearly half the students felt that the library 
facilities were less than adequate in meeting their reading needs; 
a similar proportion of teachers agreed. 


What was generally true of the libraries also was true of 
laboratory facilities. A very limited number of the gifted took part 
in individual research and small-group projects. 

The credit system in Alberta opens a way for a degree of en- 
richment by allowing students to carry “extra” courses. The average 
number of credits earned by gifted students during their high school 
career was 108 as compared to a maximum of 120 possible credits. 
One hundred credits are required for a high school diploma. 

One must conclude that composite schools are not enriching 
adequately the curriculum of the gifted. 

5. Co-ordination of School and Community Resources 


Theory: There are two ways in which secondary schools con- 
cerned about the education of gifted youth make use of community 
resources. Firstly, they encourage the gifted to take part in worth- 


*This does not include their possible use of home and public libraries. 
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while community organizations, because high schools are not always 
in a position to provide the type of enrichment desired. Choirs, 
libraries, art classes, and countless youth organizations are par- 
ticularly effective community outlets. Secondly, the schools may 
exploit the community, through field trips to museums, courts, 
concerts, commercial firms and industrial plants. Conversely, in- 
teresting citizens may be invited into the school to meet gifted 
students, to talk and to work with them. 


Practice: The data showed that gifted students, as a group, were 
relatively active in one or more community organizations, but not 
evidently under guidance and direction from the school. The 
organizations to which they belonged were mainly of service or 
athletic nature. 


Nineteen percent of the group did not belong to any community 
organizations. Presumably these students had interests, aptitudes 
and abilities that community organizations were in a position to 
develop. The schools were making no planned effort to encourage 
students to take advantage of opportunities available. 


6. Supervision 


Theory: Secondary school administrators concerned with the 
provision of proper education for gifted students ensure adequate 
supervisory leadership of the teachers of the gifted. These teachers 
are involved in a programme of in-service education, specifically 
designed to help them understand the characteristics of gifted stu- 
dents, their peculiar needs and problems, and to acquaint the 
teachers with up-to-date ideas and practices concerning the education 
of gifted students. 


The supervisory programme is concerned also with building an 
enriched curriculum for the gifted. All the teachers are involved in 
planning and the execution of the curriculum and understand, there- 
fore, its aims. : 

Furthermore, to be effective, the supervisory programme must 
include evaluation of teachers and facilities. This requires constant 
examination of a school’s total approach to the education of its 
gifted students. 


Practice: In-service training of teachers as “teachers of the gift- 
ed” was generally non-existent. Some of the teachers were involved 
in curriculum revision at a provincial level; some were involved at a 
local level. In either case, none was involved in curriculum build- 
ing directed specifically toward the education of the gifted. 

The majority of teachers stated that they were practicing some 
curriculum revision in the classroom in an attempt to partially meet 
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the needs of their gifted students. What they did seemed to rest on 
their initiative rather than upon a planned, school-wide effort. 

Composite high school authorities had no policy of evaluating 
teachers of the gifted as such; at least, none of the teachers was 
aware of having been so evaluated. 


No more than one-third of the teachers questioned had attempt- 
ed to increase their knowledge concerning the education of gifted 
students. 

V. Conclusion 


The criteria used in this study imply an ideal which may not be 
achievable wholly in a single given school. Therefore, evaluation 
in terms of this ideal may fail to estimate accurately, relative to the 
potential of a particular school, the degree of effort being devoted to 
education of the gifted. Certainly, attitudes of the community, the 
school board and the staff may impose limitations upon the total 
effort of any school. It is equally certain that a measure of pro- 
vincial attitude is reflected in present practices in composite schools. 


Nevertheless, if one accepts the assumptions upon which this 
study proceeded, the evidence is somewhat disconcerting. The study 
did not seek to establish whether there was uniformity of approach 
to educating gifted children; rather, it sought evidence which might 
indicate clarity of purpose. 


The latter is the focal point of one conclusion: the composite 
schools, as major centers of secondary education with relatively 
favourable resources in facilities, curriculum and personnel, have 
a largely latent responsibility for the education of gifted children. 
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Introduction 

This article is a summary of a research study carried out by the 
author some years ago while teaching in Scotland. 

The author knows of no subsequent study in this field as far as 
Mathematics is concerned, although research on the marking of 
English Essays continues apace, at least in England. An excellent 
summary of such research up to 1956 is given by Vernon et al. (11) 

The study was initiated with a view to obtaining general data on 
the consistency of marking secondary school mathematics papers, 
and, in particular, in order to obtain answers to the following two 
questions: 

(1) Do the marks awarded by different markers to the same set 

of papers vary significantly from one marker to another? 

(2) Does the consistency with which the same marker marks 
and remarks the same set of papers vary significantly from 
one marker to another? 

The study was so designed as to indicate further possible research 
on marking. In view of the current interest in “The Meaning of 
Marks”, (6) the publication of this article may prove helpful in 
initiating further studies. 


Survey of Previous Research 


A survey of research work relevant to the investigation was 
made. The studies considered can be conveniently grouped in the 
two categories below. 


Mathematics Marking 

The work carried out on the marking of 23 University Mathe- 
matical Honours Papers by Hartog and Rhodes (5) was reviewed. 
The most noteworthy points of their study were these. 

1. The extreme difference between the mean marks awarded 
by any two of the six individual examiners was 3.7%. 
Improvement to a 3% level of difference was obtained when 
markers marked in pairs. 

2. Disagreement as to the merit of a given candidate ranged 
from 5% to 21% for individual marking. For pair marking, 
the range was 1% to 15%. 
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3. The mean level of the above disagreement (i.e., differences 
between extreme marks) was 11.6% for individual marking 
and 6.1% for pair marking. 

This investigation gave some idea of the degree of variability of 
marking mathematics papers obtained in practice, and what re- 
duction in variability is obtained by having papers marked by a 
team of two examiners. 


English Essay Marking w 


The studies in this field which proved most helpful were those 
of Thomson and Bailes (9), Hartog (4), Hartog and Rhodes (5), 
Cast (2), Wiseman (12) and Finlayson (3). A consideration of 
these threw light on the meaning of the term consistency, and 
revealed the main statistical techniques employed in recent years 
to investigate it. 

Consistency. Two types of marker consistency were revealed. The 
first, named inter-consistency, is essentially a comparison between 
different markers relative to some fixed standard which is external 
to each individual marker, e.g., the correlation coefficient of the 
marks of each marker with the pool of the rest of the markers. The 
second type, named self-consistency, is measured by the correlation 
coefficient for each marker between his two sets of marks when he 
marks and then re-marks the same papers. A third type of con- 
sistency—pupil consistency from one test to another was also re- 
vealed by a study of Finlayson’s work. 


Statistical Techniques. The main statistical techniques employ- 
ed in previous research were found to be 

(1) the calculation of means and standard deviations 

(2) the calculation of correlation coefficients 

(3) the analysis of variance 

(4) the factor analysis of correlation coefficients 


The most comprehensive research on essay marking, that of Finlay- 
son (3), demonstrated how to find the overall reliability of any 
examination, taking into account all the variables concerned, in- 
cluding the varialibilty of the children and of the examination itself. 
Although this would have been the ideal experimental design for the 
author’s study, various reasons made it impossible to carry it out. 


Experimental Procedure 


The raw material for the investigation consisted of the summer 
examination scripts of 35 first year pupils of a Scottish Senior 
Secondary school (mean age 13 years, 2 months; standard deviation 
6 months). There were eight questions in the examination paper; 
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three on Geometry, three on Algebra, and two on Arithmetic. Of 
a total of 100 marks, 35 were allotted to Geometry, 38 to Algebra, 
and 27 to Arithmetic. 210 pupils from six class sections sat the 
examination, and a representative sample of 35 scripts was then 
selected from this total. The mean and standard deviations of the 
marks of the population and sample were 53.73 and 53.43, and 16.8 
and 19.0 respectively. All signs of the normal marking for school 
purposes (which had been done in pencil) were removed as well as 
the pupil’s name, and the scripts were then identified by the allot- 
ment to each of amumber from 1 to 35. Each of the scripts was then 
marked by each of 8 markers on two occasions, with an interval of 
three months between marking and re-marking. Of the 8 markers, 
4 taught in the same school as the pupils attended (but the maximum 
number of scripts drawn from any class taught by any of the 
markers was 6). None of the remaining 4 knew each other, or any 
of the first 4. Each group of 4 consisted of two men and two women, 
and each member of the second group was chosen to be approxi- 
mately equivalent in experience to a member of the first group. 
Each marker was provided with (1) a standard marking sheet sub- 
divided into columns, so that question totals, subject totals, and 
examination totals could all be analysed if desired, and (2) a sheet of 
marking instructions, which ensured that each of the 16 markings 
was uniform, and uninfluenced by any previous marking. 


Analysis of the Marking 


A. Analysis of raw marks, means and deviations. 


The average marks awarded by each marker overall, and in 
each subject separately, were calculated, and from these Table I was 
drawn up. 


(1) It will be seen that the average levels of marking remain very 
consistent over the two markings with a maximum difference of 
0.8% in the case of Geometry. (2) The average of the deviations 
of the individual marker means from the general mean is of the 
order of 2-2.5% overall, and is least in Geometry and greatest in 
Algebra. 


A table was also compiled to show the complete list of marks 
awarded to each pupil by each marker at both markings. The marks 
of pupil number 25 ranged from 44% to 66% in the first marking, 
and from 41% to 69% in the second (same markers in each case). 
The spread of marks of 25 of the 35 pupils was 10% or more in both 
markings, while in the case of 7 pupils, (i.e., 20% of the sample) 
disagreement existed between certain markers as to whether the 
pupil should pass. These findings underline the necessity of taking 
care in marking border line cases. 
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TABLE I 
DIFFERENCES IN STANDARDS OF MARKING 


Maximum % 
Mean Mark Average % Difference between 


Subject Marking | of 8 Markers | Deviation from Means of any 
in % the Mean two Markers 
1 | 50.7 | 2.4 | 9.7 
Overall te 
2 | 50.9 | vay) | 9.5 
i | 51.4 | 1.9 | 9.2 
Geometry ............ 
2 | 52.2 | 18 | 6.0 
1 | 52.3 | 3.8 | 19.1 
Algebra 1.0... : 
2 | 52.5 | 28 | 14.6 
il | 47.5 | 2.1 | 10.4 
Arithmetic ........ 
2 | 47.1 | 25 | 9.6 


B. Correlation Methods. 

A few product moment correlation coefficients between different 
markers were calculated. They were all nearly unity (.98 or .99); 
a very different result from the values found in essay marking (of 
the order of 0.6). This shows clearly that the markers agree very 
closely as regards the order of merit of the candidates, but it fails 


TABLE II 
MARKERS VS PUPILS ANALYSIS USING 35 PUPILS 


Mean Square 


Source df. Sum of Square (Variance) 
Markers #(M) tence ck | 7 | 2187 | 312.5 
PUDIUS NCP) eee cee ee ei ceene | 34 | 157531 | 4633.3 
RYrorag nue) poe ee eee | 238 | 2521 | 10.6 
TAT con eee | 279 | 162239 | 
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to account for the difference in general level of marking, and some 
other statistic which took account of this might prove valuable. 


C. Analysis of Variance. 


Due to lack of time, this analysis was applied to the first mark- 
ing only. 

The fractions of the total variance due to the markers, to the 
pupils, and to residual error, were calculated. The analysis involved 
is presented above in Table II. The F ratio of marker’s variance/ 
error variance (29.6) then gave a criterion of whether the markers 
varied significantly from one to another in their marking. We are 
in fact testing the null hypothesis that the marks awarded by the 
markers differ by chance only. Since a value of F = 2.72 is sufficent 
to refute this hypothesis by demonstrating differences which would 
not arise in more than 1% of cases, we can confidently say that the 
differences in marking are extremely unlikely to be due to chance 
alone. 


After random exclusion of two of the 35 pupils, the remaining 
33 pupils were divided into three equal groups of 11, representing 
high achievement, medium achievement, and low achievement on 
the basis of the total of the 8 marks awarded to each by the eight 
markers. Analysis of variance was then carried out on each group 
separately as before. High significant F ratios (10.2, 20.5, and 12.3, 
where F = 2.91 for a probability of 1%) were again obtained. 
Thus it appears that the markers differ significantly in their mark- 
ing not only overall, but with pupils of different levels of achieve- 
ment. The fact that the F ratio is largest for the marking of the 
group of average pupils suggests that a closer study of marker 
consistency (or variability) in this region would be worthwhile. 

Thirdly, a similar analysis was carried out for the marks award- 
ed in Geometry, Algebra and Arithmetic separately. Once again 
highly significant F ratios (7.5, 32.9, and 11.9 where F = 2.72 for 
1%) were obtained showing that the significant variation in mark- 
ing persists in the individual subjects, with the suggestion that it is 
greatest in Algebra. 


Several further analyses were carried out, of which two may be 
mentioned briefly. The four markers from the same school were 
treated as one group, and compared with the other group of markers 
to see if any significant difference in marking were present. The 
F ratios obtained were negligible, thus justifying the underlying 
assumption of the enquiry that the markers had been chosen at 
random. 

The last analysis to be mentioned here was a grouping of the 
markers into two groups according to sex. Variances between sexes 
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and within sexes were calculated. An F ratio of 1.49 (d.f. = 1/278) 
was obtained for the group of 35, showing that overall there were 
no significant sex differences in the marking. However, a larger 
study of this problem of possible sex difference in marking might 
prove worthwhile. 


Analysis of Self-Consistency 


Early investigators used as a measure of self-consistency the 
mark-remark correlation of a marker’s marks in two markings of 
the same scripts. As already noted, agreement on order of merit in 
the study under consideration was about perfect, which would yield 
a conclusion that each marker is perfectly self consistent. An 
attempt was therefore made to investigate self-consistency by 
another method, namely, using a modification of Bartlett’s Test of 
Homogeneity of Variance (1). Briefly, if x,; and y,;,; denote the 
marks awarded by marker i to pupil j on the first and second mark- 


] 


ings respectively then Si? —k—1 & Aca —y;;)? where k is the 
J = 


number of pupils, is a measure of the variance or lack of self-con- 
sistency of marker i. 

The method then consisted of a comparison of k times the 
logarithm of the average variance with the sum of the logarithms 
of the separate intra-marker variances by means of the formula 


~ k 
Vv = (k—])) fe log. S?— log.S.| Reference to tables of ,? 
L i J 


b= 


with the appropriate degree of freedom then gave a criterion of 
whether the markers were equally inconsistent in their marking 
or not. 


As before, the analysis was carried out for the 35 pupils as a 
group, then for the three achievement groups and finally for the 
three separate subjects. 


The results of the first and third analyses were all significant at 
the 1% level showing that the degree of inconsistency exhibited by 
a marker over the two markings varies significantly from one marker 
to the next. Break up of the pupils into three achievement groups 
yielded values of y? which were either not significant or barely so. 
Why this should be so was not clear, and in view of the small num- 
bers in each group, not much weight should be given to this finding, 
without further research. 

Note. An alternative method of investigating self-consistency 
using analysis of variance was subsequently suggested to the author. 
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This analysis was not carried out but is given here for reference as 
it may prove useful in similar investigations. It consists essentially 
of combining the marks awarded by a given marker in the two mark- 
ings, using these new marks to obtain the sum of squares between 
markers, finding the total sum of squares of the ungrouped marks, 
and then, by subtraction, finding the sum of squares within markers. 
Variances for between markers and within markers can then be 
calculated and an F ratio obtained by treating the within markers 
variance as residual error. If the value of F obtained is significant, 
this shows that the variance between markers is significantly greater 
than that within markers and “intra-variability” may be neglected 
in comparison with “inter-variability”. 


Graphicial Representation of Consistency 


The total mark awarded by each marker (a) in each subject (b) 
to each achievement group, was taken, these eight marks were 
summed, and their mean and standard deviation found. Each total 
mark was then expressed as a standard score (i.e., as a deviation 
from its particular mean in units of standard deviation). Graphs 
were then drawn for each of the two markings and are shown in 
Figures 1 to 4. These graphs give a general picture of both types 
of consistency. They show, for example, whether a given marker 
occupies the same position relative to the mean when marking 
different groups or subjects. Any idiosyncrasies of individual 
markers are thus shown up. Thus marker H is generally consistent, 
and the level of her marking is close to the mean (Figures 1 and 
2). She is most variable in marking Geometry, and this is true of 
marker F also. The graphs appear to show that markers mark 
Arithmetic and Algebra similarly (the lines for these stay together) 
but not Geometry. Marker C shows the characteristic of marking 
high achievement pupils more leniently than he does other groups 
(Figures 3 and 4). 

This method of presentation has the advantage of showing 
many results at a glance, and might prove very useful in picking out 
particular characteristics required in a marker, 


Summary 
The main results of the study may be summarized as follows: 


1. Different markers in mathematics award marks which differ 
in a manner greater than that to be expected on the basis of chance 
alone, individual pupils being awarded marks often differing by 
10% or more. This suggests that for school and other examinations, 
it is important to develop a system of marking which is fair to each 
student, e.g. Marker A marks all answers to questions 1, 3, and 5, 
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and Marker B all answers to questions 2, 4, and 6 OR Marker A 
marks all Geometry questions, Marker B all Algebra questions. 


2. The degree of self-consistency exhibited by markers was 
found to differ significantly from one marker to another. It is 
clear that a marker with a high self-consistency is a more reliable 
marker, and this appears relevant to the selection of markers to 
mark examinations in which standards of difficulty and passing are 
meant to remain constant from year to year. Further research is 
indicated. 


3. The significant variations in both types of consistency persist 
when Geometry, Algebra and Arithmetic are marked separately, 
the variation appearing to be greatest in the case of Algebra. Some 
fairly rigid scheme of marking seems necessary to reduce these 
variations . 


4, Similar significant variations are found when the marking 
of groups, of low, medium and high achievement is considered. 
Further study of marking the “border-line” achievement group is 
particular is indicated. 


5. Graphical anlysis of consistency shows advantages in pre- 
sentation of results, and can prove helpful in showing up individual 
marker characteristics and trends in marking. 
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Calgary, Alberta 


The Problem 


Recent changes in the Alberta curriculum have included more 
teaching time for English language. The traditional language 
courses, which were keyed to formal analysis, have been replaced 
by those which stress the functional use of language in social 
situations. All of this increased change and stress points toward an 
awareness in Alberta of the importance of language as the core 
subject. 

Despite this interest on the part of teachers and departmental 
officials, there are many students of both low and high intelligence 
who are not achieving up to their capacities in language. What 
factors differentiate between the under-achiever and the student 
who is making the most of his abilities? How can these factors be 
isolated: (a) as a means of predicting achievement, and (b) witha 
view toward removing some of the causes of under-achievement? 
This study throws some light on these questions, with particular 
reference to one grade-level in one large Alberta high school (2). 


Experimental Procedure 


For each of the 471 Grade X and XI students registered in 
English Language 10 in Strathcona Composite High School, 
Edmonton, on May 1, 1957, an achievement ratio was found by 
dividing an index of performance in English by an index of mental 
capacity. Only 448 Grade X students constituted the final sample. 
The achievers were defined as those 112 students who had the 
highest achievement ratio, and the under-achievers as those 112 
students who had the lowest achievement ratio. 

The null hypotheses that there were no differences between the 
two groups were tested with respect to the following dimensions: 

(1) Personal data: (a) sex, (b) intelligence, (c) chronological 

age. 

(2) Previous school achievement: (a) Grade IX language mark, 

(b) acceleration or retardation. 

(3) Interests: (a) pattern of Grade X courses, (b) study habits, 
(c) participation in extra-curricular activities, (d) out of 
school clubs, (e) hobbies, (f) private lessons, (g) after school 
jobs. 

(4) Background data: (a) Language spoken at home, (b) 
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parents’ occupation, (c) junior high attended in Grade IX, 
(d) parents’ schooling. 


(5) Personality Ratings: (a) self-ratings, (b) teacher ratings. 


In order to find his achievement ratio it was necessary to find for 
each students—(i) his capacity index, and (ii) his performance 
index. 

(i). Capacity index. The capacity index used was Mental Age as 
computed from the General Test administered on a province-wide 
basis as one of the compulsory Grade IX final examinations of June, 
1956. This was the Dominion Group Test of Learning Capacity— 
Intermediate—1950 Edition—Form A—Alberta Edition. The Gen- 
eral Test raw scores for 431 Grade X students in attendance May 1, 
1957 at Strathcona Composite High School, were listed from the 
Department of Education Examination Branch records. Mental 
ages were computed by the method described in the “Guide to the 
Interpretation of the Grade IX General Test—Administered June 
1956”. Twenty Grade X students (through illness, a move into the 
province, etc.) had not written this General Test. As part of the 
school guidance program, seventeen of the students in October, 1956 
had completed the Otis Group Test of Mental Ability (Form X) and 
the computed M.A. from this test was used. Three of the students 
who had not written the General Test, also did not write the Otis 
Test, and were not included in the sample. 


The seventeen Grade XI student taking Language 10 fell into two 
groups (1) those who were repeating because they had failed it or 
wished to raise a low mark and (2) those who had attended a very 
small high school in Grade KX where Language 10 and 20 were 
taught in a two year cycle, and thus had not had an opportunity to 
take Language 10 previously. The M.A. as computed from the 
General Test in their Grade IX year was used for all Grade XI 
students. These Grade XI students were not included in the 
sample but were discussed separately. 


The remaining 448 students constituted the final sample. 


(ii). Performance index. In light of the previous research done 
in this field it was felt that the measure of performance should be 
composed of measures of both mechanics of English language and 
effectiveness of expression of English language. Standardized tests, 
teacher-devised course content tests and samples of written ex- 
pression were used. 


Mechanics of language was measured by the Co-operative English 
Test A—Mechanics of Expression—Form X, and by the Strathcona 
Composite High School Spring Language 10 examination. The 
latter test, a multiple-choice objective type, was devised jointly by 
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the six Language 10 teachers of Strathcona Composite High School, 
to test the coverage of the course content from September 4, 1956 
to May 1, 1957. In a split-halves study, a reliability coefficient of 
.67 was found for this test. 


Effectiveness of expression was measured by the Co-operative 
English Test B 1—Effectiveness of Expression—Form X, and by a 
teacher-marked essay written at the same time as the Spring Lan- 
guage 10 examination. 


Objective test scores and the essay scores were transmuted into 
T-scores, (with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation, of 10). By 
means of the tables provided by the publishers, the Co-operative 
tests were changed into scaled scores, (with a mean of 50 and a 
standard deviation of 10). To give equal weighting to all four 
measures, these four standardized scores were added to give the 
individual student’s performance index. 

This performance index was then divided by the capacity index 
(mental age expressed in months) to give his achievement ratio. 
It should be noted that this achievement ratio was not a measure of 
intellectual capacity, but rather a ratio of performance in English 
to mental capacity for each student. Some students of high in- 
telligence fell below the lowest quartile of achievement ratio, and 
conversely, some students of low intelligence fell above the highest 
quartile of achievement ratio. 


The students who fell above the upper quartile of the resultant 
achievement ratio scale were classed as those who were achieving 
near or up to their capacities and are called “the achievers” in the 
remainder of this study. 

The students who fell below the lowest quartile of the achieve- 
ment ratio scale were not achieving a high as their capacity measure 
suggested they might and these people are referred to in the 
remainder of the study as “the under-achievers”. 


In addition to writing the four previously mentioned tests (used 
to determine achievement ratio), all 468 Language 10 students 
completed (1) a Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes, and (2) a questionnaire (including a personality and 
temperament self-rating scale) devised by the investigator. 

Teachers were asked to complete a similar rating scale for 
selected students who fell into either the achiever or under-achiever 
category. The students were not identified to the teacher-raters as 
achievers or under-achievers. 


The rating scale was adapted from that used by Beaton (1) who 
in turn used the personality rating scale devised by Terman (3) in 
his later studies of the development of gifted children. 
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Summary of Findings 
1. Personal data 


The achiever group was composed of 82 girls and 30 boys with a 
mean chronological age of 16 year 0 months and a mean mental age 
of 15 years 11 months. The under-achiever group was composed of 
21 girls and 91 boys with a mean chronological age of 16 years 3 
months and a mean mental age of 15 years 7 months. 


2. Previous School Achievement 


(a) While 69% of the achievers received a mark of H or A on 
the Grade IX departmental language examination, only 37% of the 
under-achievers received a mark of H or A on the same 
examination. 


(b) Only 7 of the achievers had ever failed while 38 under- 
achievers had failed at least one grade. Ten achievers and 4 under- 
achievers had been accelerated. 


3. Interests 


(a) Of the achievers, 71% were registered in the academic 
pattern of courses and none was registered in the shop pattern. 
Of the under-achievers, 53% were registered in the academic pattern 
and 29% in the general pattern. 


(b) The achievers had significantly better study habits and 
attitudes than the under-achievers on the Brown-Holtzman Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes Scale. Table I presents the dis- 
tributions of the two groups on this measure, and provides an 
example of distributions for which the significance of differences 
in means and variances was later computed. 


(c) Athletics was by far the most popular extra-curricular 
activity for all students. Twenty per cent of the achiever girls took 
part in the modeling club. The majority of the students spent one 
hour per week on their activity. Twenty-two achievers and 6 
under-achievers held an executive position. 


(d) Religious and teen clubs were the most popular out-of-school 
organizations, to the achievers. Athletics, teen, religious and cadet 
organizations in that order, were joined most often by the under- 
achievers. The achievers spent two to three hours and the 
under-achievers three or more hours on these activities. Thirty 
achievers held office (quite often a major position) and 25 under- 
achievers held office (usually as leaders of small sub-groups). 


(e) While only 28% of the achievers spent over three hours per 
week on their hobby, 48% of the under-achievers devoted that much 
time. The male under-achievers deviated from the usual hobbies 
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of only sports or some sedentary activity and were interested in 
cars, airplanes, radio and electricity. 

(f) Most of the 34 achievers who took private lessons spent from 
2 to 8 hours: 15 under-achievers took such lessons, devoting the 
same amount of time to them. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAW SCORES ON BROWN AND 
HOLTZMAN SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


Score Achievers | Under-Achievers 

HUE pei dnl OMe ES Foyle ar OL 1 1 
50-541 ae Bt WARE Oe 4 1 
GES PED AS bh Bane Sl 6 uh 
AQL4Ay ee ES ey Seeks 5 6 
&, yO 3 a Meade ah Mike a RR 16 7 
COSS4 Te eee ee Ae ee 20 12 
7 Loa Nom ON Quins Mae He tell We Oc PUNY 14 12 
20-242 eee Pale 2 ESOL IS 16 27 
peel Pees kone i Bae 15 19 
LO = 145 $59) 03 ae ee ae 14 17 

Ra Gomi cae at es 1 8 

Qa ai ee 9S CEOS oe 0 1 
VO ee ee eee 112 112 
Mean te ee as 28.12 22.80 
S Dies Serra ee 11.30 10.55 


*The higher scores indicate better study habits. 


(g) Exactly 50% of the girl achievers and 50% of the boy 
achievers had jobs: 12% spent ten or more hours at their jobs. A 
total of 46% of the girl under-achievers and 57% of the boy 
under-achievers worked after school (26% of the boys spent ten 
or more hours). There was an overwhelming affirmative response 
to the question, “If you do not have an after school job now, would 
you like one if you could get one?” 


4. Background Data 

(a) While 13 achievers came from foreign-speaking homes, only 
4 came from homes where the foreign language was spoken most of 
the time. Twenty-one under-achievers came from such homes (in- 
cluding 9 Ukrainian and 7 German). Eight signified that the 
language was spoken most of the time. 

(b) More under-achieving boys (28) came from the “best” dis- 
trict than from any other single district. Twenty-seven of the 
achievers came from the ‘second best’ district. 
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(c) Fifty per cent of the achievers had a parent who was a pro- 
fessional person or the owner or manager of a business. Twenty-one 
per cent of the under-achievers’ parents came from this grouping. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the under-achievers came from the ‘labor’ 
group. 

Thirty-four per cent of the mothers of girl achievers were em- 
ployed and 43% of the mothers of girl under-achievers were wage 
earners. In the same category, the boys were: achievers—13%, 
under-achievers—24%. 

(d) The median amount of education for mothers and fathers of 
both groups was “some high school”. There were 42 fathers with 
more education than this (including 11 university graduates) whose 
children were achievers, compared to 30 fathers with more educa- 
tion than ‘some high school” (including 5 university graduates) 
whose children were under-achievers. The number of mothers of 
achievers with educational qualifications above “some high school” 
was 45 (including 7 university graduates). Mothers of under- 
achievers with education above “some high school” numbered 31 
(including 3 university graduates). Table II presents the dis- 
tributions of the two groups on this measure, and provides an 
example of distributions for which the significance of difference was 
later computed using the X? test of independence. 


TABLE II 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS OF ACHIEVERS 
AND UNDER-ACHIEVERS 


Achievers Under-Achievers 
Education 

Father | Mother | Father | Mother 
Did not attend ‘school’... eee 2 0 8 7 
Publiezschool” gee ins oo ee! bee 32 29 Jo ae 
Some highschool (igi. eee ee 32 34 38 35 
Graduated from high school oo. 15 15 9 21 
Some training beyond high school ........... 16 23 16 7 
University derrée: 2050 eee ea ee 11 if 5 3 
HOtal VA Sete Rd Gee EF | 108 | 108 | 109 | 105 


5). Personality Ratings 


Both achievers and under-achievers rated their own personalities 
as very stable, and about average in all aspects except friendliness, 
in which they rated themselves slightly above average. The ratings 
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of achievers by teachers agreed with the students’ self-ratings but 

the ratings of under-achievers by the teachers did not agree with the 

self-ratings. 'The teachers rated the under-achievers as “rather 
9 66 


quiet”, rather sensitive’, ‘slow to adopt to change”, and “inclined 
to give up too easily”. 


Conclusions 


The various null hypotheses of no differences between the 
achievers and the under-achievers were tested using the T-test for 
differences in percentages, the T-test for differences in means, the 
F-test for differences in means, and the X? test of independence; 
the 0.01 level was adopted for significance in each instance. When 
a significant difference in means was found, the distributions con- 
cerned were tested for homogenity of variance before decision was 
made as to the significance of the difference in means. Table III 
summarizes the conclusions reached with regard to the statistical 
significance of the differences between achievers and under- 
achievers. 

The achievers, in comparison with the under-achievers, were 
more often female, were younger chronologically, had higher marks 
in Grade IX language, had failed less often between Grades I and 
IX, were taking an academic course, had better study habits and 
attitudes, spent less time on out-of-school hobbies, took more private 
lessons, came from a professional or semi-professional family, had 
parents who had more formal education, and were rated by them- 
selves and a teacher as having a stable personality. 


The under-achievers were more often male, and were older 
chronologically. They had lower marks in Grade IX language, a 
possible failure between Grades I and IX, and poorer study habits. 
The under-achievers were taking an academic, a general or a shop 
course (in that order), and spent more time on out-of-school 
hobbies. 'They took few private lessons, came from a non-pro- 
fessional family, and had parents who had less formal education. 
The under-achievers felt that they had stable personalities but the 
teacher-raters disagreed in some aspects and described them as 
rather quiet, rather sensitive, slow to adapt to change and inclined 
to give up too easily. 

No significant differences were found between the two groups in 
the following dimensions: mental age, amount of acceleration, 
amount of time spent on extra-curricular activities, amount of time 
spent on out-of-school clubs, amount of time spent on after-school 
jobs, language spoken at home, or Junior High School attended in 
Grade IX. 


No such person as the “average” achiever or under-achiever 
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probably exists, and the investigator does not suggest that individual 
students be labelled, for example, Girl—therefore probably an 
achiever, good study habits, etc., or Boy—therefore probably an 
under-achiever, poor study habits, etc.; but the differences indicated 
might be useful in predicting the achievement of growps for pur- 
poses of special groupings, special curricula and remedial instruction. 


Many of the factors which seem associated with under-achieve- 
ment cannot be changed, but others may provide opportunity to 
raise the under-achiever from that category. These include pattern 
of courses (some under-achievers are out of their depth and not in 
the field of their interests); study habits (many are building a 
mental block of dislike, and others do not know how to study); and 
time spent on out of class activities (the ten or more hours spent by 
26% of the male under-achievers probably detracted from out-of- 
class school work). | 


The fact that the two groups were spread over the range of 
intelligence from below average to superior supports the view that 
performance in school work should be reported not only in relation 
to the rest of the group but also in relation to the individual’s 
capacity, ie., a student may be performing in the middle or even 
top portion of the class but may be performing quite unsatisfactorily 
in relation to his capacity. Conversely, a student in the lowest 
portion of the class may be working to the utmost and be doing very 
well in relation to his capacity. The implications for the hopes of 
parents and the vocational plans of students are obvious. The 
achievement ratio found by dividing a suitable performance index 
by a suitable capacity index can be an important measure. 
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The road from the monitorial system, that “first desperate 
approach” to teacher education, to the modern Area Training 
Organization has been a long one. For the most part it has been 
travelled slowly. But more rapid movements in the twentieth 
century have, as usual with English education, followed closely 
upon major Committee reports. 


The McNair Report, (4) published in 1944, dealt at varying 
length with most matters pertaining to the supply, status, and train- 
ing of teachers. Under the latter head it made positive reeommend- 
ations about organizations, institutions, and programs. 


The Committee found that “existing arrangements for the 
recognition, the training and the supply of teachers are chaotic and 
ill-adjusted even to present needs.” (4, p. 18) Though the training 
colleges, 83 in all,* were theoretically in liaison groups under the 
Joint Examination Boards of ten universities, there was little co- 
operation among them. Twenty-nine were operated by local ed- 
ucation authorities. Fifty-four belonged to voluntary bodies— 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, Methodist, and non-demoni- 
national groups. Sixty were for women, sixteen for men; seven 
were co-educational. Most of the colleges were uneconomically 
small, poorly equipped, and inadequately staffed. 


Physically at any rate the 22 university training departments 
were thought to be better off. With shorter traditions, however, 
they suffered from lack of prestige within their universities, and 
like the training colleges were lacking in intercommunication. 


Area Training Organizations 


The McNair Committee were in clear agreement on the first step 
toward reform. This lay in the appointment of a Central Training 
Council of from three to five members which should “assume the 
obligation, not of taking over the existing training colleges or of 
establishing new ones, but of ensuring that training institutions 
adequate in number and quality, are available and are fused into 
a national training system.” (4, p. 45) The Council’s initial duty 
was to be a survey of the needs and resources of each area with a 
view to recommending groupings “on educational grounds.” 
~ *But not including sixteen schools for the training of art teachers. There are now 


more than 150 training colleges—some 50 of these being run by voluntary organ- 
izations, and 100 by local education authorities. 
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Committee opinion was divided, however, as to the place of the 
university in the training organization. Exactly one-half of its ten 
members were convinced that the university, “because of its 
recognized standards and its standing in the educational world 
. .. must be the focus of the education and training of teachers in 
the future.” (4, pp. 50, 52) They therefore recommended: 


(a) that each university should establish a School of Education, it being 
understood that some universities may find it desirable to establish more 
than one school; 


(b) that each University School of Education should consist of an organic 
federation of approved training institutions working in co-operation with 
other approved educational institutions; and 


(c) that University Schools of Education should be responsible for the 
training and the assessment of the work of all students who are seeking to 
be recognized by the Board of Education as qualified teachers. (4, p. 54) 


The other half of the Committee (including the chairman), being 
of opinion that the main duty of universities “consists and properly 
consists in teaching basic subjects and in the advancement of 
knowledge,” (4, p. 55) urged that more fruitful relationships would 
result from continued use and extension of the Joint Boards. “The 
University training departments and the training colleges should 
preserve their separate identity.” (4, p. 57) Again, “we are often 
told that our schools are suffering from the too academic outlook of 
many of their teachers, and we are opposed to a policy which would 
tend to emphasize that outlook.” (4, p. 61 and note) The second 
group of five therefore recommended, in part: 


(a) that the Joint Board .. . reconstituted should become responsible 
for the organization of an area training service in which there will be a 
university training department and training colleges preserving their 
identity and being in direct relation with the Board of Education and the 
Central Training Council... 


(f) that the Joint Board should be responsible for the examination and 
assessment of students both in the university training department and in 
the training colleges ... (4, p. 62) 


In the actual working out of the above recommendations, 
organizations following the former became known as Type A, and 
those following the latter as Type C. Initially there were only three 
of the latter: Reading, Liverpool, and Cambridge. Now there is 
only one, Reading and Liverpool having become Type A. 


Previously the national Board ( now the Ministry) of Education 
had exercised rather close control over teacher training, scrutinizing 
with some care the work of the Joint Boards before approving it. 
Clearly, then, the acceptance of the area training idea( whether 
Type A or Type C) involves the yielding of many prerogatives and 
powers. But the Ministry still controls staffing, over-all intake, 
grants, buildings and equipping. 
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Institutes and Institutions 


Initially the term institute was referable to Type C training 
organizations. Subsequently, however, it came to be used in- 
discriminately with reference to both types. In at least one instance 
it has been further used to designate a single institution—the Central 
Training College of the London Institute of Education. 


The McNair Committee urged a vastly extended scope for the 
training organizations. 


In the first place, institutions other than purely training institutions, 
such as technical colleges, colleges of art, colleges of music and agricultural 
institutes, should be brought within the ambit of the training service and 
contribute to the education of students preparing to be teachers. In the 
second place, admission to training should not be limited to those who 
either at the end of a secondary school course proceed to a training college 
or at the end of a degree course seek a one-year course of training. All 
forms of post-secondary education, such as that provided in technical 
colleges, colleges of art, agricultural institutes, adult education classes 
and such as that obtained independently at home or elsewhere, should be 
regarded, under reasonable safeguards, as a proper qualification for a 
course of training. In the third place, courses of training should not be 
limited to a three-year course for those admitted without a degree and a 
one-year course for graduates. The training service should provide 
courses, suitable in nature and length, to meet the needs of applicants 
showing great variety as regards age, maturity, attainments and experience. 
(4, p. 63) 


The major institutions of the area training organization remain, 
of course, the training colleges so-called, and the university depart- 
ments of education. Unlike the university departments, the training 
colleges are regularly provided by the local education authority. 
Even those voluntary colleges which have retained their independ- 
ence require a measure of supervision and approval by an area 
training organization before their students can be recognized as 
qualified teachers by the Ministry of Education. 


The Two Year training Colleges are perhaps the most characteristic of 
our arrangements for the training of teachers, and the oldest of them 
constitute the original nucleus of the whole system. Their function, which 
has changed remarkably little since the earlier of them were established 
in the thirties and forties in the nineteenth century, is to provide a com- 
bined course of general education and professional training leading up to 
an examination upon which the student may qualify for recognition 
as a Certificated Teachers. (3, p. 17) 


Characteristically, the training colleges now enrol non-graduates 
for the two-year program for initial qualification, though many of 
them offer also a one-year program for mature students,* and a few 


of them offer a one-year program for graduates. Occasionally there 
are to be found third-year or supplementary courses in special 


*A development of the Emergency Training Program set up to meet the teacher 
shortage in the years following the Second World War, and quite in accordance 
with the principle of flexibility recommended by the McNair Committee. 
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subjects (science, domestic subjects, commercial subjects, etc.), 
and even a three-year course for combined degree and certification. 


The university’s role in teacher education is in general more 
recent. At the present time the major enrolment of the university 
departments is that of university graduates for one year for initial 
qualification—the certification program. ‘There are also diploma 
programs of one year for experienced teachers (psychology, divinity, 
the deaf, youth service, etc.) , as well as those leading to the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees. 


Selection is an important feature both of the student’s choice of 
college and the college’s choice of student. The latter submits his 
application, together with a list of institutions in order of preference, 
to the college of his first choice. If he is not accepted here, the 
application is forwarded to colleges of the second, third, or sub- 
sequent choices until he is accepted by one or until the list is used 
up. In the latter event the application goes to “the pool,” a clearing 
house administered by the professional body of the training college 
lecturers. If a suitable vacancy occurs the student may yet be 
successful. 


For their part, most colleges and departments select their stu- 
dents with very great care. The student must, of coures, first meet 
the academic requirements—for the university department, a degree; 
for the training college, stipulated G.C.E. requirements.* He is then 
likely to be called for an interview with the first principal, either at 
the college or at or near his home. 


Training and Qualification 


As might be expected, the training colleges slant most of their 
work toward the lower levels of the school program: Nursery, Infant, 
or Junior.** Most of them do, however, offer Secondary Modern 
programs, and a few offer Secondary Grammar. 


The main concentration in the university departments is on 
Secondary Modern and Grammar School programs, with the fre- 
quent addition of Secondary Technical and Commercial and also 
of Junior School programs.}+ A few university departments provide 
for the Infant School as well. 


Though the area training organizations do not attempt to dictate 
the structure and details of the training program inter-communica- 


*Five subjects at ordinary level, four at ordinary level and one other at advanced, 
two at ordinary and two other at advanced, or three at advanced level. These 
requirements may be relaxed on the authority of the Area Training Organization. 


**Individual, or variously grouped—as for example Nursery/Infant, Infant/Junior, 
Junior/Secondary. 


+Cambridge, a Type C organization, offers programs only for Grammar and Public 
Schools. Oxford caters for Preparatory, Secondary Modern, Secondary Grammar, 
and Public Schools. 
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tion and a good measure of consensus do in fact lead to substantial 
similarities. The courses are said to be “professional, general, and 
semi-professional,”’ and are to be “kept in appropriate relation to 
one another.” (15, Pt. II, Ch. V) 


The professional group always includes a course on the 
principles of education. In the training colleges this is likely to be 
broad rather than deep, with attention to the philosophy and history 
of ideas, psychology, sociology, and administration. In the uni- 
versity departments, on the other hand, philosophical, psychological 
and historical foundations are almost always handled as separate 
courses; whereas in the training colleges the extra emphasis tends 
to be on English and physical (health) education. The latter often 
appears as a specific course in university departments. 


Methods courses, termed “semi-professional” because the subject 
matter involved it itself regarded as liberalizing, tend to be organized 
both specifically and generally. In a training college, for example, 
the student might choose the teaching of arithmetic or religious 
education plus that of a group such as literature, drama and social 
studies. The breadth of the group varies with the level: at the 
Infant level the group is likely to be very broad, while at the 
Secondary level a single (second) subject may be substituted. In 
a university department there is often a “general methods” course 
in addition to the special choice, the latter being specific to a school 
level (Secondary, Modern, Junior, etc.) or to a subject. The most 
frequent among the latter are English, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, physical science, biological science, music, modern languages, 
classics, religion. 


The “general” subjects are so called because they are regarded 
as relative to the student’s general education as well as, or in deed 
rather than, contributory to his fund of information for teaching. 
Popular offerings in the training colleges, where the student elects 
one or two, are as follows: geography, history, mathematics, music, 
biology, physical education, arts and crafts. Since in the university 
departments the student is a university graduate he is not normally 
required to extend his general education. But he may, in con- 
sultation with his tutor, add one or two “options” of either general 
or professional significance—for example, speech training, visual 
aids, drama, music, history of educational ideas, intelligence test- 
ing, development of science, physical education, arts and crafts. 

Teaching practice, is of course, an important part of the training 
program. One of the “drastic” proposals of the McNair Committee 
had been the extension of this phase of the work to one continuous 
term. This was, however, contingent on the addition of a third year 
to the training college program. At the present time most training 
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colleges and university departments provide 110 half-days or the 
equivalent, grouped into periods of observation and various kinds 
of teaching practice under the guidance of training staffs and 
qualified teachers. It is usual to give each student some experience 
at a school level other than that at which he aims to specialize. 


Qualifying procedures vary somewhat from institute to institute, 
and even from institution to institution within the same area. It 
can be said that, with the insistence of the local education authorities 
on practical classroom competence, there has been some shift away 
from the more limited academic assessments on the Joint Boards. 
At the moment recognition is given for achievement in ongoing 
course work as well as in final examinations, and certainly for 
practice as well as for theory. Examiners are internal as well as 
external to the student’s institution, and even at times to the 
institute. The assessment of the external examiners is final. 


Attention should be called to the fact that a university graduate 
is automatically qualified. It is significant that in 1957 only 53 per 
cent of new teachers were trained—as compared with 80 per cent 
over-all. 


Some Current Issues 


Student Life 


In comparison with the graduate students in the university de- 
partments of education, training college students live a secluded 
life. This is hardly surprising in view of the religious, even monastic 
origins of many training colleges.* Small size, scattered location, 
residential setting, single sex, limited program—all these features 
tend to perpetuate their seclusion. 


The tradition of segregation has gone for the most part un- 
questioned until recent years. Even the 1926 Committee was in- 
clined to be defensive of professional and sex groupings. 


During professional training we see no reason why teacher-students 
should not be trained in institutions where other students, if any, are a 
minority. (3, p. 86) 

Apart from the probable administrative difficulties connected with the 
accommodation and staffing, there will normally be complications arising 
from differences in the curriculum for men and women, especially in small 
colleges ... (3, p. 102) 


The McNair Committee in 1944, however, looked guardedly to- 
ward change. 


We have more than once referred to the segregation of students in 
training colleges by profession and, in most cases, by sex. Our recom- 
mendations would go a long way to break down segregation college by 
college; and in course of time it may be that the area training services 


*Monopolized by the churches until 1870. 
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generally will provide, as some individual colleges now do, for the 
education and training of those who do not intend to be teachers. This 
process cannot be hurried, but any proposal, in response to an effective 
demand, to provide courses for students preparing for another profession 
should be encouraged. Our proposals will also help to break down 
segregation by sex. Our witnesses were not unanimous on the question of 
“mixed” training colleges, but we have no hesitation in saying that the 
proportion of institutions based on the principle of co-education should 
be increased. (4, p. 75) 


Undoubtedly the area training organizations are having some- 
thing of the effects anticipated, though even now the ratio of men’s 
to women’s to coeducational colleges is in the order of 1:10:54. 
Whether this situation—in view of the fact that most teachers-in- 
training themselves come from single-sex secondary schools, and 
that more and more of them will teach in mixed schools—can be 
longer defended is surely questionable and questioned.* 


A Third Year for Training Colleges 


The ordinary Two Year course necessarily covers a wide field, and there 
can be little or no time for a student with a special bent or aptitude to 
cultivate it, as it ought to be cultivated, in the interests of future pupils. 
... The aim (of a third year) will be to increase the teacher’s professional 
competency, either by means of enlarged knowledge of the subject or by 
a study of the best current methods of teaching it, or by both (3, p. 100) 
The general argument thus formulated in 1926 has been rather 

steadily pressed ever since. The McNair Committee in 1914 com- 
plained that “many students in the training colleges do not mature 
by living: they survive by hurrying.” (4, p.65) In 1956 the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers urged 
that “the institution of a three-year course of general training is the 
next step in the development of the highly qualified teaching pro- 
fession which is required to meet modern educational needs.” 
(9, p. 3) In 1957 a Ministry pamphlet argued that the extra time 
should be “used boldly for particular purposes.” (12, p. 1) 


What needs and purposes? A recent statement by the London 
Institute of Education indicates the ways in which “teachers would 
be more fully equipped for service in the schools: 


(1) they would have a better training in the Theory and Practice of 
Education and for that reason be better able to appreciate and serve the 
educational purpose of the schools; 

(2) they would have a more fundamental training in method, thereby 
making them more adaptable to the variety of methods used in the 
schools; 

(3) the general teacher would be well qualified to teach in an wider range 
of subjects; 

(4) there would be fuller opportunities for the abler students to pursue 
their special interests and to qualify themselves to teach subjects at a 
higher level, especially if, as seems probable, Colleges are able to 
exercise a greater measure of selection in the admission of students; 


*University Departments of Education are, of course, regularly coeducational. 
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(5) students would be able, especially in the third year, to achieve a 
greater measure of maturity as persons and as teachers. (16, p. 12) 


The foregoing and similar statements would commend themselves 
to most educators—with reservations, perhaps, on the part of a few 
who regard all professional education as superfluous to general 
education. Indeed, the third year as such is hardly an “issue” on 
merit. But what may make it so are emerging conditions of teacher 
supply and demand, and of national finance. As to the first, it had 
been estimated that conditions should make it possible to introduce 
the third year in or about 1961 without prejudice to staffing demands 
or to the continued improvement of teacher-student ratios. (9, pp. 
7-11) There is now some question, however, as to whether these 
hopes have been too sanguine. There is also the fear that new 
national policies of financial retrenchment may delay or prevent the 
extra year. 


General and Professional Education 


What has been called “the doctrine of personal development”’ is 
deep-rooted in English teacher education. Not only is it felt that 
teachers become good teachers by virture of a good general education 
and of a good specific education in the subject or subjects they will 
teach, but it is further felt that great value accrues from the 
intimate, personal study of a subject or subjects “in depth’, even 
though this may be quite unrelated to the teaching field. 


The doctrine has not gone unchallenged, or at least unqestioned. 
In 1926, for example, the Departmental Committee wrote as follows: 


The reform introduced in 1913 appears . . . to have brought with it 
some disadvantages . . . The choice allowed in academic subjects seems 
to have been almost too encouraging in some instances; the possibility of 
carrying the study of chosen subjects to a comparatively high point appears 
sometimes to have absorbed an almost too generous share of energy .. . 
They (Training College students) are interested in children rather than 
subjects. In their course the study of children being the central idea, 
subjects should be studied from the point of view of the part they play in 
a child’s education and of how they can be presented. Such study is 
educational in itself and not a mere acquisition of skill .. . We desire to 
see the course more professional, but not less educative. (3, p. 91-93 passim) 


This questioning is recurrent. 


Is a dichotomy between the educative and the professional function of 
the college a valid distinction? .... We may say that the professional needs 
will be more adequately met because the teacher is a more educated person 
because of his study. What also needs to be said is that the more 
specifically professional courses can be concerned in the same way as 
instruments of the student’s general education ... (14, p. 8) 


The foregoing statements refer to the training colleges. If the 
argument for professionalism is valid there, it should logically be 
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more so in the university departments, to which students come with 
degrees in general education and in special subject fields. Thus: 


The year must be a humanizing one... (but) it can do much to open 
the mind of the student to sound and possible methods of teaching which 
otherwise he might never encounter ... What we want is to get a man’s 


mind exercised as an educating mind, not only as an academic mind... 
The important questions of method are all questions of principle. (13, p. 10) 


Theory and Practice 


The concluding sentence (above) points on toward a related 
issue: to what extent is professionalism in the sense of classroom 
competence the result of theory, and to what extent is it the result 
of practice? Both training staffs and students have tended to urge 
the primary importance of teaching practice, and the allocation of 
more training time thereto. Despite this fact it has been argued 
that illusions of competence often result from mere classroom 
habituation, and that such illusions may blur the need for a disciplin- 
ed study of principles. Or to put the matter in another way: 

The undue emphasis in some training colleges on “teaching practice” 
to the neglect of problems of theory, and the difficulties of establishing 


education as a university discipline, are symptomatic of . . . traditional 
views. (6, p. 5) 


The University and Teacher Education 


The Departmental Committee in 1926 had high expectations of 
the contribution that the universities could make to the work of 
teacher training. 

Proposals directed to emphasizing the professional efficiency of the 
Training Colleges do not preclude bringing them into closer relationship 
with the universities. The universities stand for the values of thinking 
and knowing, of intellect and knowledge, in the national life. It is natural 
that any institutions concerned with these values should look to the 
universities for standards and inspiration, and we cannot doubt that they 
on their side will always be ready to co-operate. (3, p. 103) 

The cooperation hoped for was of two main kinds: some uni- 
versity credit for the training college program (with even some 
participation in lectures), and university advice and assistance in 
the councils of training colleges and other educational bodies. The 
first hope has not been fulfilled. The second, however, has been 
substantially met. 

With reference to the latter it is of course necessary to ask about 
the nature and direction of the university influence on teacher 
education. All Institutes except Cambridge are now Type A. This 
kind of relationship is thought by some to be a “potential source of 
danger.” (15, p. 112) 


If they (the universities) attempt to make conditions—in a field which 
is in many ways different from that of the university proper—conform too 
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rigidly to the pattern of university routine, tradition and convention, and 

if too great a weight is given to the opinion of those who are insufficiently 

informed, the training institutions may find that they have acquired a 

closer relationship with the universities at too great a price in terms of 

their freedom. But if the universities use their power discreetly, and with 

a full realization of the repository of knowledge and experience which 

exists in the training institutions and in the teaching profession, then the 

future is indeed hopeful. (15, pp. 122-123) 

Superficially at least the above fears seem groundless. Univer- 
sity and training college staffs appear to enjoy generally cordial 
relationships. This could mean that the two groups do in fact meet 
in a spirit of mutual education and (where necessary) compromise. 
It could, however, mean any one of a number of other things: for 
example, that the training college staff ( or, less likely, the education 
department staffs) have become submissive junior partners in the 
enterprise of teacher education, or that the education departments 
themselves are submissive to the universities at large.* 


With increasing years, one way of assessing the value of the 
Institutes will be the measure of their interest in and impact on 
something much broader than the mere production of secondary 
school teachers—public education generally, ‘the scientific in- 
vestigation of all those influences that tend to modify the behavior 
of the human individual and to shape the course of his develop- 
ment...” (7, p. 180) 

This kind of study of education can be properly pursued only in a 
university with the best resources of knowledge and personnel that the 
university can supply. It has a significance far beyond the teaching 
profession, but it is the essential basis of teacher training. That is the 
fundamental reason why the universities could not have evaded the 
responsibility they have now accepted. (7, p. 180) 

What the above writer does not say it that all teacher education 
should actually go forward within a university, the education de- 
partment assuming supervision of the total program (both general 
and professional). The concept, however, is neither new or for- 
gotten.** 


Some Implications for Canadian Education 
Selection 


A notable characteristic of English and Continental education is 
the high degree of selection at all levels beyond the elementary. It 
is a matter of “pupils” and “places”, with the latter almost invariably 
fewer than the former. This is in rather sharp contrast to North 


*Each Institute is governed by a council consisting of representatives of the uni- 
versity, the training colleges, local education authorities, and the teachers associations. 
Academic matters, however, are mainly or completely under university control. 

**W, H. G. Armytage, for example (1), sees its development as an outgrowth of area 
training arrangements, as follows: phase 1 (1929-44)—Joint Board System; phase 2 
(1944-57)—Area Training Organizations; phase 3 (195?-?)—a Bachelor of Education 
degree of ‘pass’ or ‘“general’type for all teachers. The University of North 
Staffordshire operates a program of conjoint professional and liberal arts courses 
during the last three years of a four-year undergraduate degree, similar in many 
respects to that of universities in the United States and Canada. 
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American education, in which (with the exception of a few pre- 
ferred schools and faculties—Medicine, for example) institutions 
tend to take all comers who can meet minimum entrance require- 
ments, and to deal with them as best they can. 


Canadian high schools have more or less successfully met the 
“bulge” under this liberal dispensation. It remains to be seen 
whether the universities can or will do the same. (One school of 
thought would select rather than expand, or at least select more and 
expand less.) 

In considering the alternatives it seems important to distinguish 
between general and professional education. If it is true that the 
more broadly educated an electorate the better, then selection should 
have a minimum place in general public education. But it by no 
means follows from this that professional education should be 
similarly open. One may reasonably argue that if teaching is or 
should be a profession, and that if this profession is of great public 
value—as indeed all profess it to be—those permitted to prepare for 
and to practice it should be a select group. 


Canadian educators may therefore look somewhat enviously 
toward England, where many institutions for teacher education do 
in fact select their students. That is to say, they do in fact inter- 
view, assess, choose and reject. However, the disillusioning corollary 
is that on a national scale the familiar North American pattern tends 
to reappear—with its well known characteristics of supply, demand, 
and minimum requirements. Ultimately some less preferred in- 
stitution (be it the third, fourth, or lower choice) will “select” 
students of minimum qualifications. 


True selection can operate only when society is prepared to place 
a value on education and to underwrite that value in financial and 
status terms. This much is obvious from Canadian experience alone. 
No expedient will do. 

A more difficult, though not less important aspect of selection 
is that of character, personality, and suitability for the more intimate 
requirements of the teaching job. To what extent and for what 
particular reason should candidates as persons be accepted or re- 
jected? The English practice seems rather more effective, since 
interview procedures do at least direct attention to qualifications 
that transcend the merely academic. Again, however, there is no 
assurance that candidates personally unsuited to teaching may not 
at the last moment be dredged from the pool. 


Extent 

Here teacher education in Canada clearly suffers by comparison 
with that in England. Few of us would defend the English practice 
of extending qualified-teacher status to university graduates with 
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no professional study, or to assert that the one-year program for 
graduates is superior to any of the Canadian patterns of preparation 
for teaching in secondary schools. In England, however, the stand- 
ard two-year program for elementary teachers is a general minimum. 
It is true that many Canadian teachers also follow a two-year basic 
program, and that some provinces encourage a four-year degree 
program for all. But the persistence of one-year and other 
“emergency” programs in some provinces would be intolerable in 
England. 


If Canadian school standards are in any way inferior to those of 
England, here is surely one place to look for the remedy. 


Teacher-Student Ratio 


And here is another. The actual, not theoretical ratio of in- 
structor to students in teacher-training institutions in England is 
one to eleven. In Canada the fraction would be distinctly less 
favourable. The significance of this difference—with all that it 
means for the guidance of student teaching as well as more general 
kinds of guidance and instruction—is not to be minimized. 


The University and Teacher Education 


Provincial Departments of Education in Canada retain a much 
tighter control of teacher education (as of curriculum and most 
other aspects of public education) than does the English Ministry 
of Education. In approximately one-half of the Canadian provinces 
the Department itself operates the training colleges for elementary 
school teachers, approving the university—through its school of 
education—for the training of secondary school teachers. In rather 
less than half, the university Faculty has been appointed for the 
training of all teachers. In each of the latter instances, however, the 
university operates under clear if indirect pressure from the pro- 
vincial Department, whose authority at the policy level must be 
termed major. It is further significant that the province retains 
control of certification. : 


What of English policy and practice? Assuming for the moment 
that the Canadian provinces were prepared to yield control to 
Institutes of Type A, what would be the effect upon Canadian 
teacher education? 

The difficulty of knowing the success of the Institutes—in terms 
of cooperation, purpose, general effectiveness—has already been 
suggested. Perhaps it is too early to assess them. They have 
certainly improved intercommunication (between the university as 
such, its department of education, the training colleges, the local 
authority, etc.) , and they may have stimulated profitable controversy 
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in education. Similar results have been achieved, however, by 
Canadian Faculties of Education. 


It is with reference to educational controversy that the univer- 
sity’s role becomes critical. Productive action demands a measure 
of community, and in the event that differences are severe it may 
demand an arbiter—or a leader. Is the university best qualified, 
best disposed to play this role? If so, should it be the university as 
an institution, or its faculty of education? Theoretically, traditions 
of free thought and scholarship suggest the university’s qualification 
for the task. Yet the objectivity or impartiality of university think- 
ing has not always extended to matters of public education; indeed 
it is not so long ago that North American universities, at any rate, 
abdicted from teacher education as beneath their academic dignities. 


Much of the problem obviously turns on the old and difficult 
question of political control. It is clear that the English state 
assumes a much lighter prerogative in education than does the 
Canadian or the American. In a very real sense the heavy 
prerogative in England lies with educational leaders and the teach- 
ing group. It has been suggested, and as vigorously denied, that 
the same situation might obtain on this Continent. 


Dare the schools build a new social order, as with Counts? Dare 
the universities—directly or otherwise—control the teaching order 
and, through this, the social order? Is it an acceptable proposition 
that any politically unresponsible body should legislate in matters 
so crucial as those of public education? Is there, indeed, a future 
for Dewey’s idea of the school state in which neither governments 
nor educators but rather the educative process itself shall be 
instrumental in determining social directions and values? 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Journal Review 


Volume One, Number One, of a new research journal has just 
come to hand: Educational Research, a publication of the National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales. The 
appearance of a new journal reporting educational research is an 
interesting but not a spectacular occurrence. This journal is suf- 
ficiently different from existing journals to warrant regarding its 
publication as something of a special occasion. 


Educational Research will not report on specific research pro- 
jects. Rather it is intended to provide ‘comprehensive and author- 
itative statements of the principal facts and conclusions derived 
from research,’ and to make them available in intelligible form for 
teacher and laymen. The first editorial recognizes the difficulties 
which beset an individual who tries to keep up with educational 
research published in the research journals. The sheer volume of 
published work is more than any busy teacher can read and digest. 
In addition refinements in statistical and experimental methods 
essential to the soundness of the work done inevitably increase the 
difficulty of understanding for those who are not themselves pro- 
fessional research workers. 


This journal is designed to bridge the gap between research 
workers and teachers. The articles in each number will be ‘sub- 
stantial summaries of work in various research fields.’ Topics of 
broad importance and massive content will be treated in serial 
fashion, reviewing the research over a number of issues of the 
journal. Emphasis will be placed on practical problems of teaching 
method and organization. Single articles on general problems will 
vary the offering. 


In addition to the articles the review will have two continuing 
features which are certain to prove useful. In each issue there will 
be an abstract section in which major research projects, at home 
or abroad, will be summarized. In the first issue the abstract reports 
on “Factors Relating to Reading Disabilities in the First Grade of 
the Elementary School” by Eve Malmquist. The second feature 
will be a bibliographic section devoted to precise research areas. 
The first issue contains a selected and annotated bibliography on 
“The Teaching of Arithmetic” by J. B. Biggs. 


The first issue is an attractive publication of eighty pages. It 
has limp red covers, with the table of contents on the exposed face 
of the back cover. 
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This publication should be a welcome accession for the busy 
educationalist since it will provide extensive and authoritative 
statements of the research in specific fields, summarized and 
interpreted by distinguished British scholars. It is edited by W. D. 
Wall, and published by the Newnes Educational Publishing 
Company, Limited, once a term, in November, February and June. 
The price, post free throughout the world, is 5/6 per issue. The 
annual subscription is 16/6. 


G. M. DuNLOP 


BOOK REVIEW 


WHO ARE THE GUILTY? A study of Education and Crime. David Abra- 
hamsen, M.D., Evergreen E-106. New York, The Grove Press. 

The reader’s enthusiasm for Who Are the Guilty? will depend 
largely on his psychological orientation, his background in the fields 
of delinquency and psychology, and his interpretation of the subtitle 
of the book. Dr. Abrahamsen has written interestingly as a classical 
Freudian about his work with delinquents who are almost all over 
eighteen; he draws extensively on anecdotal material from his 
patients’ case histories. He devotes his last two chapters to the role 
of education; the first is a straight forward intelligent brief for 
mental hygiene in the schools; the second, a brief for the same 
approach among parents, children, and teachers. There are several 
excellent suggestions and a few rather disturbing implications. Dr. 
Abrahamsen has included an excellent bibliography and an interest- 
ing glossary of prison jargon. 

If the reader approaches the book in the hope of finding “A Study 
of Education and Crime’, that is, their relationship one to the other, 
he will be disappointed as was the reviewer. It is almost a hand- 
book of Freudian interpretation of personality and an application to 
education seems almost an afterthought. Although much of the 
anecdotal material is interesting, it is often difficult to decide for 
whom Dr. Abrahamsen is writing. If he is writing for the layman 
then such references as those to criminals fixated at the oral 
aggressive or anal sadistic levels for people without sufficient back- 
ground are inappropriate, as on p. 41. 


In Alex was already laid the foundation for becoming a compulsory in- 
dividual. He was toilet trained very early and as we saw was also cruel 
and sadistic, all of which could be led back to a fixation on the anal 
level . .. When he got himself dirty when he was supposed to be clean, 
it was a throwback, a regression to his anal stage, his unconscious wish 
to play with his feces. When he started bedwetting it was unconsciously a 
substitution for masturbation. He started bedwetting because his mother 
did not permit him much pleasure while he defecated. 
If he is writing for the professional reader, then his detailed ex- 
planations of terms like psychosomatic are unnecessary. There are 
many examples of this sort of ambiguity. For this reader at least 
the classical Freudian approach with its often too glibly stated pro- 
fessional or lay acceptance, was extremely disturbing, as was the 
smoothness with which symptoms were slipped into Freudian pigeon 
holes and then lost. Although Dr. Abrahamsen refers to the ego in 
his analysis of criminal behavior, his stress, as one would expect 
from this orientation, is on the inefficacy of the super-ego rather 
than on the ego controls. 
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The book wavers between clinical precision, appreciated most 
by other classical Freudians and those lay people who enjoy snicker- 
ing at Freudian terminology they do not understand, and trite 
generalizations such as appears on p. 45. 

We have to emphasize that every factor which prevents the child from a 


healthy emotional growth will cause either juvenile delinquency and/or 
mental disturbances, or psychosomatic manifestations. 


When a definite stand is taken, the reader is bombarded with a 
series of qualifications which leave him questioning just what the 
original statement finally contributed. Anyone involved with work 
in the field is aware of the many and diverse ramifications involved 
in personality analysis and any serious attempt to feret out the 
etiology of criminal behavior. The professional reader will be dis- 
turbed that Dr. Abrahamsen’s caution does not make for greater 
clarity and precision. 

In the chapters on education Dr. Abrahamsen makes a fervent 
plea for a more extensive program of mental hygiene in the schools. 
He does not refer in any detail to projects already in existence. 
Although he does state the great need for qualified people to work 
with emotionally disturbed children within the school structure, he 
does not outline any approach to be used by these people. He 
discusses the effect of the teacher’s personality on the children and 
seems aware of the strengths and weaknesses to be found in teachers 
as in any adults. He suggests that if teachers are properly trained 
(not just another psychology course) and appropriately paid there 
is an extended role for them in the mental health program. On p. 
266 he says: 


Just as the parents’ job overlaps the field of learning and culture for their 

children, so must the teacher be able to recognize emotional difficulties and 

be able to straighten them out if the development (of the child) is to 
continue. 

To hope that the teacher with some training will be alerted to 
the difficulties and be able to call proper attention to them is 
justifiable. But, as is true elsewhere in this book, there is too much 
ambiguity here. Is he assuming that all parents take on the respons- 
ibilities of the job as he has assigned it to them, delinquents’ parents 
included? Does he mean that the teachers’ role is the same regard- 
less of the parents’ fulfillment? One must not lose sight of the fact 
that the teacher is primarily a teacher with all the responsibilities 
and limitations that associate themselves with that role. The 
teacher is not a therapist, and so long as he or she is a teacher he 
cannot function in the role of a therapist. How severe are the 
emotional problems the teacher is expected to “help straighten out’’? 
Abrahamsen has stated several times that the most important periods 
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of personality development according to Rene Spitz occur in the 
first year, according to Erickson before the second, and according to 
Abrahamsen himself, at least before the third. By school age the 
pattern is deeply set. If the children in question are emotionally 
disturbed, delinquent, or incipiently delinquent, what is the role of 
the teacher? He does not speak to these questions. Nor does he 
refer to the danger of untrained but well meaning people in these 
roles. The difficulty that arises here stems from the fact that he 
does not aim this chapter at mental hygiene and delinquency, or 
the school and delinquency; it is exactly what he has called it 
“Mental Health and Schools”. 


In his last chapter he offers suggestions to parents for handling 
problems. Perhaps these suggestions are all to the good when 
offered to individuals aware of their inner dynamics and capable 
of tempering these principles in the light of their own emotional 
reactions to the situations and the people involved. But this is an 
extraordinary assumption in view of the limitations he has found in 
teachers, and in view of the fact that if he does have the parents 
of deliquents in mind, they themselves are badly confused and in 
in need of help. 


There is too much of the implication that just telling parents and 
teachers how to handle these problems is sufficient. This is naive 
even when dealing with relatively intelligent people who are not 
emotionally disturbed. These principles must be reached by the 
individuals themselves and cannot be pronounced as dicta. Never- 
theless, these precepts might be tenable in the average (if there is 
such) classroom and in the family of relatively intelligent parents 
concerned with the mental health of their children, where emotional 
distburbance is not overwhelming. He has not told us what we as 
educators can do for the delinquent. 


ANN DOCKRELL 


BOOK REVIEW 


A STUDY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS—NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PSYCHIATRY. Edited with an Introduction by Patrick Mullahy, New York. 
Grove Press Inc. 1959. 

It is a convention among psycho-analysts that teachers’ beliefs 
about psychoanalysis are fixated at an infantile level of direct 
gratification. Only the earlier and more lurid of Freud’s concepts 
have percolated through to our profession. We have all heard of 
repressions but very little else. 
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Of the more recent developments of psycho-analytic thought the 
ideas of the Ego-psychologists, the group of analysts developing Anna 
Freud’s work and writing in “The Psycho-analytic Study of the 
Child” have had most impact in Britain and America. They have 
revolutionized the treatment of disturbed children both in clinics 
and residential institutions but little of their understanding of the 
personality and needs of the child has been incorporated in our 
educational thinking. We read Bettelheim and Redl but have dif- 
ficulty in developing the controls from within that are the aim of 
character education. 


The other most important development, the psychiatric study of 
interpersonal relations as practised by the followers of Harry Stack 
Sullivan, has had no noticeable impact on education at all. Since 
the Ego-psychologists work largely with children and write books 
and articles about them we have had to notice their ideas. It is 
surprising that Educational Psychologists could remain indifferent 
to a way of thinking that has been so important to Sociologists and 
Anthropologists as Sullivan’s. Educators too are concerned largely 
with interpersonal-relations, our relations with our pupils are our 
primary educational medium. 


This book is not a systematic exposition of Sullivan’s views. It 
contains a few fundamental articles and also a number of applica- 
tions of these ideas to specific situations. Some of the articles are 
of interest primarily to practising therapists, for example Bruch’s 
article on obesity and Thomson’s on homosexuality. Readers 
familiar with conventional psycho-analytic writing on these topics 
cannot but be impressed by this approach. The rigid categorizing 
of some primitive Freudians, the insistence that each behaviour 
syndrome can be linked to a failure in a specific point of infantile 
development are rejected. Instead individual variations in environ- 
mental experiences are given full weight. Many of the insights of 
the conventional psycho-analysts are used but there is concern about 
the functioning role of a neurosis at this point in time. A neurotic 
behaviour pattern, or as Sullivan prefers to say a parataxic dynam- 
ism, is not merely a relic of some earlier experience but has a role 
in the adjustment of the personality to current situations. Sullivan 
and his followers are interested in the history of a particular 
syndrome but prefer to treat the existing personality rather than to 
reconstruct past experiences. 

The articles in which the basic tenets of the system are expound- 
ed are of interest to all working in the field of personality. The 
rapid transition in Sullivan from the mystical, “empathy” between 
mother and child, to the physiological, the role of the striped 
skeletal muscles in relieving anxiety, together with much unsub- 
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stantiated speculation alienates the psychologist. When Mullahy 
says that “noxious emotional states” experienced by a baby when 
a mother manifests hostility to him are “one of the most terrible 
experiences man undergoes .. . somewhat like a blow on the head” 
we want to ask how he knows and in what ways they are “like a 
blow on the head”. Nevertheless Sullivan and Mullahy can con- 
tribute a great deal to our understanding of personality maladjust- 
ments and their disturbance of the perceptual field. Psychologists 
and educators interested in the work of Dewey and in pheno- 
menological psychology will be struck by the similarity of basic 
concepts. There is a possibility here of a more fruitful reconciliation 
between academic psychology and psycho-analysis than we have 
seen so far. 


Sullivan’s language is sometimes obscure and his subjects of 
study are far removed from the classroom but the articles by Talcott 
Parsons and Ruth Benedict are fundamental to our thinking about 
Mental Hygiene in school. Though they present findings of earlier 
researches they are pertinent to our present educational practices. 
Through the writings of Allison Davis and others we are familiar 
with the concept of sociolized anxiety. Parsons’ lucid and pregnant 
analysis of the sources of aggression in our social structure can 
illuminate the disastrous consequences of much of our pedagogical 
practice without the comforting illusion that we are really storing 
energy for future use. The anger and aggression in our children 
that we adults find so threatening may be a manifestation of an 
instinctual death urge but it is much more fruitful to look to our 
child-rearing and classroom practices that generate this anger and 
prohibit its expression so that it is turned inward to become ulcers 
and neurasthenia or outward in some socially acceptable form of 
nigger-baiting and McCarthysim. 


Benedict makes a disturbing analysis of our practices in three 
areas, responsible-non-responsible status roles, dominance-sub- 
mission, and sex roles. It isn’t merely that in our society we expect 
submission in our boys and dominance in our men but our “cultural 
institutions furnish no adequate support to the individuals as he 
progresses from role to role.” In the army a private soldier’s duty 
is to obey, a commanding officer’s is to command. In between are 
officers and N.C.O.’s whose role combines dominance and sub- 
mission in varied degrees. Most soldiers move from complete sub- 
mission to some degree of dominance, but each step, each increment 
in dominance and corresponding decline in submission, is marked 
by a change in rank and the attitude of equals, inferiors, and 
superiors is dictated largely by status symbols, chevrons or pips. 
There is a carefully graded hierarchy permitting gradual precisely 
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defined changes in status role. In our more open society there is 
no system of progression to support the transition of the adolescent 
from one role to another. Frosh weeks are a poor substitute for the 
elaborate hierarchies of fag, middle school and prefect with which 
readers of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” are familiar. Benedict goes 
on to say that “The adolescent period of Sturm und Drang with 
which we are so familiar becomes intelligible in terms of our dis- 
continous social institutions.” Adolescence is so protracted in our 
society that there is no accepted transition. ‘Continuity in sex 
expression means that the child is taught nothing it must unlearn 
later ... The adult in our culture has often failed to unlearn the 
wickedness or dangerousness of sex, a lesson which was impressed 
upon him strongly in his formative years.” How many of these 
lessons that have to be unlearned later are learned in school? 


W. B. DocKRELL 
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PROMOTION VS. NONPROMOTION: 1. THE EARLIER 
RESEARCH EVIDENCE 


Wa.ter H. WortTH 


Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Research studies dealing with the effects of promotion practices 
may be classified according to the major concern of the study. 
Using this approach it is possible to identify at least five interrelated 
areas of investigation: 


Promotion practices and gain in achievement. 
Promotion practices and variability in achievement. 
Promotion practices and social-personal development. 
Promotion practices and attitudes and habits. 
Promotion practices and school holding power. 


There categories will be used in this review. They permit the 
multiple classification of studies whenever this is appropriate. 


SA le beet 


Promotion Practices and Gain in Achievement 


Keyes (21) was among the first to investigate the effect of pro- 
motion practices on gain in achievement. His analysis of the work 
done by nonpromoted pupils revealed that twenty-one per cent did 
better after repeating than before, and that forty per cent did worse. 
Similar results were noted by McKinney (28), Gerson (16), and 
Buckingham (7). More recently, however, Mateer (26), Brundage 
(6), Lobdell (25), Templin (42), Frances (15), and Stringer (40) 
have presented evidence concerning the benefits accruing to pupil 
achievement from nonpromotion. Lobdell, for example, found that 
when specific and individualized criteria were carefully used to 
select children who were to repeat a grade, almost seventy per cent 
of the pupils made noticeable gains in achievement. 


There is no indication in these studies, however, for how well the 
same children might have done had they been promoted. In search 
of an answer to this question, Arthur (5) equated a group of non- 
promoted first grade pupils with a promoted group on the basis of 
mental age, and found that the former gained no more in reading 
over a two-year period than did the latter. Because there were 
many uncontrolled variables in this experiment, the relationship 
between the promotion factor and gain in achievement is not clear. 

Klene and Branson (2) tried to establish a measure of control 
over experimental conditions when they equated two groups of 
potential repeaters on the basis of chronological age, mental age, 
and sex. One group was then promoted, the other was not. It was 
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observed that over a five-month period the group which had been 
promoted gained more in achievement than did the nonpromoted 
group. Since the initial measures of achievement were not obtained 
until after the promotional decision had been made, it is possible 
that the full effect of this decision on the pupils’ achievement was 
not observed in this study. 


Farley (13) reports an investigation in which a measure of 
achievement secured before the promotional decision was used as a 
base from which to measure subsequent gain. He equated a group 
of 162 nonpromoted pupils with 193 promoted pupils in grades two 
and five on the basis of 1.Q., mental age, and chronological age. 
Gain in achievement in arithmetic and reading was measured by 
standardized tests administered prior to, and five-months after, the 
promotional decision. Biserial correlations of the gains made by the 
two groups revealed that nonpromotion was of doubtful value in 
improving achievement. The work of Cook and Kearney (12) gives 
added support to this view. When semester gains in achievement 
for nonpromoted and promoted pupils of equivalent chronological 
age, I.Q., reading age, and grade level were compared, the differences 
were non-significant. 

None of these experiments with equivalent groups of promoted 
and nonpromoted pupils extended over more than a five-month 
period. They do not, as a result, provide an indication of what the 
long term benefits or ill-effects of nonpromotion might be. Anderson 
(3) evaluated the differences among promoted, not promoted, and 
“considered for nonpromotion but promoted” pupils a year after the 
promotional decision. He concluded that low-achievers seem to 
make the same achievement gains whether they are promoted or 
not. The three groups used in this study were drawn from five 
different school systems. As an analysis of variance showed, they 
were significantly different on all pre-test measures, and in chrono- 
logical and mental age. 


A somewhat different research design was employed by Coffield 
and Blommers (10) in their analysis of the long-term effect of 
promotion practices on school achievement. They measured the 
achievement of pupils who had been promoted and nonpromoted in 
grades three to six at one and two-year intervals, as well as at, the 
time when all the nonpromoted pupils were in the seventh grade. 
They found that children who repeat a grade, and those who are 
promoted, ultimately perform at about the same level when their 
performance is measured at the same higher grade. They noted, 
however, that certain uncontrolled variables, such as chronological 
age, may have influenced their findings. A similar ex post facto 
procedure was followed by Wallihan (43) with matched groups of 
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pupils one of which had experienced non-promotion in the first 
grade. A comparison of the reading achievement of the two groups 
in grades four and six showed no discernable improvement as a 
result of nonpromotion. 


Others have attempted to ascertain the effect of promotion 
practices on achievement levels by comparing the achievement of 
pupils in schools with high rates of nonpromotion with the achieve- 
ment of those in schools with low nonpromotion-rates. A com- 
parison of this sort was undertaken by Cook (11) with seventh- 
graders in nine schools with high non-promotion-rates, and nine 
schools with low nonpromotion-rates. He found that there was no 
difference in the level of achievement between pupils in the two 
groups of schools. Similar findings have been reported from 
Philadelphia (32) and Queensland, Australia (34). 

Hall and Demarast’s (19) recent longitudinal examination of the 
school performance of over twenty thousand elementary school 
children offers further evidence of the effect of low rates of non- 
promotion in pupil achievement. Records of achievement gathered 
over a ten-year period in the fourth and sixth grades indicated that 
regular promotion, which kept children with their own age group, 
did not result in a lowering of academic achievement. 

In total, existing research on the effect of promotion practices 
on gain in achievement serves to support the conclusion reached by 
Saunders that 

... nonpromotion of pupils in elementary schools is order to assure mastery 

of subject matter does not often accomplish its objective. Children do not 

appear to learn more by repeating a grade but experience less growth in 

subject-matter achievement than they do when promoted (39, p. 29). 

It should not be overlooked, however, that this conclusion stems 
from research studies which in many instances failed to control, or . 
take congnizances of, other factors likely to be influential in deter- 
mining gain in achievement. 


Promotion Practices and Variability in Achievement 


Verification of the belief that nonpromotion tends to reduce 
variability in achievement throughout the grades was first attempt- 
ed by Caswell (8). Almost 1,600 pupils in grades five and six in 
forty-six schools with varying rates of nonpromotion were examined. 
It was discovered that schools with high rates of nonpromotion did 
not tend to have grade groups less difficult to instruct because of 
small variability of achievement than schools with lower rates of 
nonpromotion. Substantially the same conclusion was reached by 
Akridge (1), and Cheyney and Boyer (9). 

Later studies, wherein somewhat more rigorous controls were 
established, also produced similar results. Cook (11) matched nine 
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low-rate promotion schools with nine high-rate promotion schools 
on the basis of parental occupation, pupil intelligence, and pupil 
achievement. When the variability of the classes was compared with 
respect to mental age and eleven educational attainment fields, no 
significant difference was found between the two groups of schools. 
Wallihan’s (43) study of matched groups on nonpromoted and pro- 
moted pupils also revealed that uniformity of instructional groups in 
the upper grades was not maintained by nonpromotion in the 
primary grades. 


Thus, the available research evidence supports the view that 
through nonpromotion a school does not reduce the variation in 
achievement found in individual classes. 


Promotion Practices and Social-Personal Development 


The effect of promotion practices on social-personal development 
became a concern of research workers about three decades ago. 
The evidence accumulated since then indicates that low-achievers 
who are promoted tend to be better adjusted than do their non- 
promoted peers. 


An early suggestion of this came from Farley, Frey, and Garland 
(14) following a study of 193 pupils, twelve years of age, enrolled in 
grades four to eight. They found a significant correlation between 
nonpromotion and a low score on teacher-rated character traits. No 
attempt was made, however, to ascertain which of these variables 
was logically prior to the other. Cook and Kearney (12) sought to 
clarify this relationship when they administered a_ personality 
inventory designed to measure ascendancy-submission, extroversion- 
introversion, and emotional stability to groups of nonpromoted and 
promoted pupils in grades four to seven at the beginning and end 
of the experimental period. They found insignificant differences 
between the two groups in ascendancy-submission and extroversion- 
introversion. However, an analysis of covariance revealed a 
significant difference at the ten per cent level in emotional stability 
scores in favor of the promoted group. 


Anfinson (4) matched 116 pairs of junior high school pupils on 
the basis of school attendance, chronological age, sex, intelligence, 
and socioeconomic status, one member of each pair having been 
promoted regularly and the other having been nonpromoted in some 
previous grade. His findings showed a significant advantage for 
regularly-promoted pupils over nonpromoted pupils as revealed by 
their total score on the Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire. He 
noted, however, that of the differences observed on the seven sub- 
sections of the questionnaire, only one—adjustment to curriculum— 
was highly significant. In fact, the nonpromoted pupils ranked 
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higher in adjustment to social life, other pupils, and homes and 
families, while the regularly-promoted pupils ranked higher in 
adjustment to teachers and personal affairs. 


The adverse effect of nonpromotion on social-personal develop- 
ment has been discounted by Anderson (3). His subjects were 463 
promoted, 52 nonpromoted, and 109 “considered for nonpromotion 
but promoted” pupils. Teacher ratings on cooperation, social con- 
sciousness, emotional adjustment, leadership, and responsibility were 
compared. It was revealed that nonpromotion had no ill-effect on 
personality characteristics. Stringer (40) also has described mental 
health gains accruing to nonpromoted pupils. Allen (2), Huddleston 
(20), and Robinson (35), on the other hand, have reported a 
relatively high incidence of social-personal maladjustment among 
nonpromoted pupils. 


This latter point-of-view is buttressed by studies which attempted 
to observe the effect of the promotion factor on some of the more 
overt aspects of behavior. Haggerty (18), Robers and Trainor (36), 
and Farley (13) found more evidence of undesirable behavior among 
nonpromoted than promoted pupils. McElwee (27) in her study of 
groups of accelerated, normal, and retarded children found the re- 
tarded more disobedient. She noted, however, that the retarded 
children compared favorably with regular-progress children in quiet- 
ness, calmness, quarrelsomeness, stubborness, excitability, and talk- 
ativeness. But in a later investigation by Sandin (38), teachers 
rated slow-progress children less favorably than their regularly- 
promoted classmates on seventeen out of twenty behavior traits. 


Rather poor social adjustment among nonpromoted pupils was 
also observed by Sandin (38). He examined the adjustment of 
over three hundred slow and regular-progress pupils in the element- 
ary grades by means of interviews, general observations, sociometric 
tests, pupil ratings, and questionnaires. It was found that repeaters 
seldom received the social approval or acceptance of the regularly- 
promoted. The findings of Morrison and Perry (29) was con- 
firmatory of this point. These investigators studied the acceptance 
of overage pupils among fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children and 
observed that the average child had a significantly lower choice 
status than his peers. Somewhat contradictory, however, is Taylor’s 
(41) findings that children tend to choose play companions on the 
basis of mental arge rather than chronological age. 

A well-controlled study by Goodlad (17) offers further evidence. 
He equated a group of fifty-five promoted second-grade pupils with 
a group containing a like number of nonpromoted first-grade pupils 
on the basis of mental age, chronological age, and achievement. The 
California Test of Personality, (Primary), and sociometric “best- 
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friend ” questions were administered to both groups at the beginning 
and end of the school year. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedules were completed by each pupil’s teacher at the end 
of the school year. Scores for the two groups were compared to 
determine whether or not differences in social and personal adjust- 
ment existed. Twenty-nine instances of significant differences were 
identified. Eighteen of the significant differences favored the pro- 
moted group, and eight favored the nonpromoted group. The bulk 
of the differences favoring the promoted had to do with peer-group 
relations. The promoted children tended to be more accepted as 
friends, and less rejected as persons not considered desirable as 
friends, with the reverse holding true for the nonpromoted. The 
promoted pupils were, however, more disturbed personally over 
their school progress, and home security, than were the nonpromoted. 


The bulk of the research findings on the social-personal develop- 
ment aspect of the promotion problem strongly suggests 
. . the closer affiliation of undesirable social and personal adjustment 
characteristics with nonpromotion than with promotion. Although the 
exact causal nature of this affiliation cannot be ascertained with finality, 
there are clear indications that nonpromotion is the less defensible educa- 
tional practice (17, p. 325). 


Promotion Practices and Attitudes and Habits 


Investigations in this area have dealt with the effect of promotion 
practices on pupils’ attitudes toward school work, work habits, and 
effort. The findings reported have been largely based upon in- 
formation gathered from questionnaires, or rating scales, completed 
by pupils and teachers under relatively uncontrolled experimental 
conditions. 

Sandin (38), and McElwee (27), were among the first who noted 
that nonpromoted pupils disliked school and school work more than 
promoted pupils. Similar findings have been reported from Cali- 
fornia (37). In this study questionnaires provided opportunities 
for both regularly-promoted and nonpromoted children, in grades 
five and eight, to express their attitudes toward school attendance, 
teachers, pupils, and grade repetition. It was found that non- 
promoted pupils had more negative attitudes toward school that did 
their regularly-promoted classmates. 

Research carried on over a number of years in the Philadelphia 
public schools revealed that “contrary to frequently expressed be- 
liefs, nonpromotion does not spur pupils to greater action, but it does 
discourage pupils to the extent that they see little or no reason to 
put forth effort.” (33, p. 2). Additional support for this view is 
forthcoming from investigations described by Farley, Frey and 
Garland (14), Brundage (6), and Cheyney and Boyer (9). 
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Farley (13) sought to determine the cumulative effects of repeat- 
ed nonpromotion on pupil effort. His subjects were over three 
thousand children in grades five and six. Over forty per cent had 
failed at least once, and seventeen per cent had failed three or more 
times. A negative correlation was observed between chronological 
age and achievement when mental age was held constant. This was 
taken by Farley as an indication that these pupils were not doing 
school work commensurate with their ability. He was led to the 
conclusion that repeated failure and retardation defeat their pur- 
pose, for rather than encouraging effort they discourage it. 


Otto and Melby (31) looked at this problem in a somewhat ditf- 
ferent fashion. Their purpose was to discover whether pupils 
threatened with nonpromotion make greater, less, or the same 
academic progress, as would pupils who were assured of promotion. 


Experimental and control groups of both second and fifth grade 
pupils were used. Insofar as possible, similarity of conditions for 
both the experimental and control groups were maintained, with the 
exception of constant reminders of promotion for one group and 
nonpromotion for the other. No significant differences in achieve- 
ment, as measured by standardized tests, were observed between ihe 
groups. No were there any significant differences noted between 
various I.Q. levels. Otto and Melby raised the question, however, as 
to what the long-range effect of the assurance of promotion on 
achievement would be. 

The work habits of nonpromopited pupils were studied by Huddle- 
ston (20). He found then dependent on others, easily distracted, and 
only sporadically interested in their work. 

On the basis of reported research in this area, it appears that 
Otto’s (30) claim that nonpromotion seldom improves pupil interest 
and application stands without serious challenge. 


Promotion Practices and School Helding Power 


A small member of investigators have concerned themselves 
with the effect of promotion practices on the holding power of the 
school. An early suggestion of some relationship came from Sandin’s 
(38) observation that twenty-six per cent more nonpromoted than 
promoted pupils wished to quit school as soon as possible. Later 
studies reported by Linkinogger (24), and Woellner (44), have 
shown that a history of nonpromotion is symptomatic of children who 
leave school at an early age. As has been noted by Kitch (22), 
available evidence points to a strong positive relationship between 
grade retardation and poor holding power. 
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Summary 

In total, the research which has been conducted to date in schools 
in the United States strongly suggests that low-achievers make as 
good progress in school when they are promoted as and often better 
than when they are nonpromoted. It has been shown, however, that 
this conclusion stems, in large measure, from research studies which 
failed to control other factors, likely to be influential in determining 
school progress. In the next issue, the writer will report on a study 
which sought not only to check the applicability of these findings 
to a large urban Canadian school system, but also aimed at some 
measure of control over variables not considered in previous studies. 
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THE INTER-DISCIPLINARY APPROACH IN THE 
TRAINING OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


H. T. Sparsy 


Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Substantial progress has been made during the past few years in 
identifying the basic characteristics of good traning programs in 
school administration. This was an impression gathered by the 
writer during a recent trip which he made to several university 
centres in the United States. One of the characteristics has been 
chosen for brief comment in this article. 


Training programs in school administration have changed 
significantly during the past twenty years. Twenty years ago the 
typical program consisted of a few general-purpose courses aimed 
primarily at developing the technical skills which school admini- 
strators needed to have. Now most programs have been expanded 
to include a greater variety of activities aimed at developing not 
only technical skills but certain conceptual and human skills too. 


One result of this expansion is a growing realization that certain 
university disciplines outside of education have contributions to 
make. In particular the social science departments are recognized 
as having. something special to offer. During the past ten years 
considerable study and experimentation have been devoted to 
identifying these contributions and making the most effective use 
of them in the training program. , 

Various procedures have been tried. The earliest was merely to © 
ask students to include in their individual programs one or two of 
the more appropriate courses from among those already being offer- 
ed by the co-operating departments. More recently there has been 
experimentation with inter-departmental advisory committees, joint 
research teams, and inter-disciplinary seminars. All such pro- 
cedures have apparently met with a measure of success somewhere, 
and each has undoubtedly contributed in some unique way to the 
achievement of the over-all goal. Because of certain problems 
associated with each of them, however, the success of any one 
seems to depend in large measure on the particular circumstances 
under which it is employed. 


During his trip the writer heard many favorable comments on 
the use of inter-disciplinary seminars. This particular procedure, 
therefore, has been selected for special mention here. There are a 
number of universities in the United States where inter-disciplinary 
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seminars of some kind have been organized. Among the universities 
which he visited, the writer was particularly impressed with the 
work being done at the University of Oregon. For this reason, and 
for purposes of illustration, a brief description of the organization 
and functioning of the three seminars in operation at Oregon will 
be given in the following paragraphs. 


One of the seminars is entitled “Research Seminar on Community 
Analysis.” As the title indicates, it is concerned mainly with re- 
search in the field of social science. At the time of the writer’s 
visit to the University of Oregon the seminar was meeting for one 
two-hour session per week to analyse and interpret data which had 
been gathered earlier during the course of a survey of two local 
communities. 


At the meeting of the seminar attended by the writer there were 
three professors and eight students. The professors had come from 
different branches of the university, one from the School of Ed- 
ucation, one from the Department of Sociology, and one from the 
Department of Political Science. The students, too, had come from 
different department—the same three as those from which the 
professors had come—which gave this particular seminar a truly 
inter-disciplinary character. 


On the afternoon of the writer’s visit the meeting was devoted to 
hearing and discussing a report by one of the students. The stu- 
dent, who was majoring in educational administration, had analyzsed 
the responses to two questions from the community surveys having 
to do with the “ideal” and “actual” roles of the school super- 
intendents in those communities. His advisor on this particular 
occasion was the professor from the Department of Political Science. 
After the presentation, questions were asked by other members of 
the group about the data, the method of analysis, and the findings. 
Frequently these questions led to a consideration of matters of basic 
importance not only in the interpretation of the research data but 
also in the carrying out of the research itself. 

The two other seminars operate during summer quarters only. 
One is entitled “Seminar on the Scope and Method of the Social 
Sciences,” and the other “Seminar on the Nature and Problems of 
Administrative Behavior.” During the eight weeks of the summer 
quarter each seminar meets two hours per day, four times per week. 
Both seminars have been in operation for several years and each 
one normally enrolls from fifteen to twenty doctoral candidates in 
educational administration. For the past two summers the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation has made it possible for the University of 
Oregon to offer five study grants each summer to encourage interest- 
ed faculty members from other universities to attend these seminars. 
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The seminar on the scope and methods of the social sciences 
brings together six faculty members, five from the social science 
disciplines and one from the professional field of education. The 
social sciences represented are anthropology, economics, political 
science, psychology and sociology. 


During the first few weeks the basic concepts and materials 
in the social sciences are reviewed. This is done, in part, by having 
each of the faculty representatives from the social science disciplines 
sketch the historical development of his particular discipline and 
indicate briefly its present state. The remaining weeks are then 
spent largely in exploring a variety of current social problems and 
their relationship to education. Some time is also devoted to 
analysing specific problems in school administration, particularly 
as they appear in the broad social setting with which the seminar is 
primarily concerned. 

The seminar on the nature and problems of administrative 
behavior is designed chiefly to develop understandings and skills in 
the field of human relations. The professors involved include one 
from the School of Education and three others, one from each of 
the Departments of Business Administration, Political Sciences, and 
Psychology. 


This seminar employs the case-study approach and gives par- 
ticular attention to administrative processes such as communications, 
staff relations, and decision making. The presence in the seminar of 
representatives from several disciplines ensures that each of the 
cases studied is viewed from more than one vantage point. 


This description of the three Oregon seminars, though very brief, 
is suggestive, perhaps, of most of the advantages claimed for the 
inter-disciplinary approach. Among the persons who have been 
most closely associated with inter-disciplinary seminars there is a 
firm belief that the participation of professors from other depart- 
ments results in a better general understanding of the work of the 
school superintendent in a modern community. It is also believed 
that other and more specific outcomes, chiefly in the form of clearer 
conceptual understandings and better developed human skills are 
also possible. 

These same persons, however, are the first to point out that the 
institution of a genuine inter-disciplinary approach is not without 
its problems. At both the University of Oregon and other centres 
the writer was told of difficulties which had been encountered. 
When professors from several departments are brought together to 
form a team, questions about allocating costs to different budgets 
and balancing staff loads must be answered. Furthermore, the 
success of any team effort depends in no small measure on the will- 
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ingness and ability of the members to work together; so that interests 
and the personal qualities of the professors who are invited to 
participate must also be carefully considered. 


There is presently a growing conviction in universities where the 
matter has been given serious study that a training program in school 
administration is a program of professional education rather than 
merely a program of advanced graduate study in a particular field. 
If one accepts this view, and at the same time observes that all pro- 
fessional programs typically depend on other university disciplines 
for their basic training, one must conclude that the development of 
an inter-disciplinary approach in the training of school administrators 
deserves continued study. 
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AN EXPERIMENT TO TEST THE EFFECTS OF WRITING 
FREQUENCY AND GUIDED PRACTICE UPON 
STUDENTS’ SKILL IN WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


E. W. Buxton 


Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Need for the Study 


In recent years the complaint that graduates of our secondary 
schools and colleges are unable to write effective English has been 
causing educators considerable concern. From laymen, teachers, 
and university instructors, various suggestions for improving in- 
struction have been forthcoming—not all of them supported by 
experimental evidence: the schools must “go back” to teaching 
formal grammar; the schools must teach “functional grammar”; the 
schools must teach “structural grammar’; the schools must abandon 
objective tests in favor of essay examinations, and the schools should 
“forget the frills and concentrate upon teaching the three R’s.” 


However, most educators in the field of English emphasize that, 
if a student is to learn to express himself clearly, accurately, and 
interestingly in writing, he must have as much practice as it is 
possible to give him during the time he is attending our educational 
institutions.* This unanimity concerning the need for practice 
does not extend to the kind of practice believed to be most beneficial. 
One group of English specialists express the point of view that the 
marking of all errors on students’ papers, the placing of grades 
upon themes, and the forcing of students to revise and correct 
material after it has been returned by the teacher may inhibit free 
expression and thereby have an adverse effect upon the students’ 
desire to write.t Other specialists believe that the teacher must 
make every effort to help the student to discover his errors, to 
correct these errors, and to endeavor to eliminate them from his 


writing.} 


*See, for instance, Charles C. Fries,American English Grammar, p. 128; Commission 
of the English Curriculum, The English Language Arts, p. 307; Leon Mones, ‘‘Theory 
and Practice in Language Teaching,’’School and Society (July 8, 1950) pp. 21-22; and 
Professor Strang Lawson, California Journal of Secondary Education (February, 1953) 
pp. 115-117. 


pp. 8-10. 

;+This “prevision, writing, criticism, and revision’ point to view is expressed by 
Lucia B. Mirrielees, Teaching Composition and Literature, pp. 35-56; Dorothy Dakin, 
How to Teach High School English, p. 5; and Alfred H. Grommon, “Preparing High- 
School Students for College Composition,’ The California Journal of Secondary 
Education (February, 1953) pp. 115-117. 
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To date, there is limited experimental evidence concerning the 
value of writing practice and the kind of practice that is most 
effective. During the past thirty years, many investigations have 
given certain conclusions concerning the kinds of errors students 
make, the frequency of spelling and punctuation errors, and the 
effectiveness of a variety of methods in improving students’ usage. 
However, experiments in which students were asked to write 
regularly under various kinds of guidance are limited in number 
and scope. In the Purdue experiment, Lokke and Wykoff concluded 
that an increase in the amount of writing required of college fresh- 
men reduced student failures by 66% and improved final semester 
grades by 60%.* These results are contradicted by Dressel, Schmidt 
and Kincaid who, after using 99 students in a writing-frequency 
investigation, conclude that “Mere frequency in writing material in 
courses other than English is insufficient to improve the quality of 
students’ written expression.” 


The Problem 


These conflicting theories and conflicting experimental results 
served as bases for the problem which was investigated at the 
University of Alberta during the 1956-57 term. Specifically, the 
problem was this: 


What kind of regular weekly practice in writing will result in significant 
improvement in the skill of the students receiving the practice? 


Design 


The experimental population was 257 freshmen registered in 
the Junior Elementary teacher-training program—a one-year 
“emergency” course designed to train teachers for Alberta schools. 
The merits or defects of such a minimum training period, much 
debated among Alberta educators, need not concern us here. For 
this investigation, however, the Junior Elementary Program had 
several merits, including the following: 


1. All students registered in the program must possess a high- 
school certificate; that is, all students have taken a minimum 
of one hundred high-school credits, including three years of 
English and three years of social studies. 


2. All students in the program take the same university courses, 
spend an equal numbers of hours in class, are taught by the 
same group of instructors, have the same library facilities, 
and write the same-mid-term and final examinations. 


*Virgil Lokke and George S. Wykoff, ‘Double Writing in Freshman Composition.” 
School and Society, 68 (December, 1958) pp. 437-439. 


+Paul Dressel, John Schmidt, and Gerald Kincaid, “The Effect of Writing Frequency 
upon Essay-type Writing Proficiency at the College Level.” Journal of Educational 
Research, 44 (December, 1952) pp. 285-291. 
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For this investigation, the 257 freshmen were placed in six 
classes by the random numbers procedure.} The six classes, named 
Class A, B, C, D, E, and F, were then divided into three groups with 
two classes in each group. The groups were called Group C (control 
group), Group W (“writing” group), and Group R (writing and 
revision group). 


To provide data for the measurement of improvement in writing 
skill and in knowledge of effective expression, all students in all 
the groups were given a set of tests during registration week (the 
last week in September) and parallel forms of the same tests at the 
conclusion of the experiment ( the last week in March). The follow- 
ing tests were used: 


1. Cooperative English Test A (Mechanics of Expression). 
September: Form Z; March: Form X.* 


2. Cooperative English Test B (Effectiveness of Expression). 
September: Form Z; March: Form X. 


3. An essay written during a fifty-minute period in September, 
and a second essay written during a fifty-minute period in 
March. 


During the university year between September, 1956 and April 
9, 1957, the three groups of student were treated in the ways 
outlined below: 


1. Group C, the control group, followed the regular Junior 
Elementary program of studies. 


2. Group W, the “writing” group, followed the same program as 
did Group C. In addition to this program, the students in 
Group W wrote one essay of approximately 500 words each 
week for sixteen weeks. The essay topics were assigned by 
each instructor in turn. That is, during the first week the 
English instructor gave an assignment; during the second 
week the assignment was given by the instructor in primary 
methods; during the third week the assignment was based on 
a topic in social studies, and so on throughout the term. This 
means that each student in Group W wrote one essay in each 
subject-matter area during the fall term and one essay in 
each area during the spring term. The assigning of the essay 
topics, the delivery of the assignments to the instructors, the 
reading of the papers, and the return of the papers to the 
students all followed a definite time-schedule which was 


+The tables used were those of Sir Ronald Fisher and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables 
for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research (London: Oliver and Boyd, 1953). 
pp. 116-119. 


*The tests are published by Educational Testing Service, 4640 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 27, California. 
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placed in the hands of all students, all instructors and all 
readers participating in the investigation. 


3. Group R (the “writing and revision” group) followed the 
same program as Group W, including the writing of a 500- 
word essay each week. These practice essays of both Group 
W and Group R were read by qualified readers—graduate 
students working at the Faculty of Education in the subject- 
matter fields for which the essays were assigned. However 
the treatment of the Group W essays differed from the treat- 
ment of the Group R essays in the following ways: 


(a) For the Group W essays, no errors in the mechanics of 
writing were indicated in the body of the material or in 
the margins; that is, no marks appeared upon the paper 
except a three- or four-sentence commentary at the end. 
The readers of the Group R essays, on the other hand, 
made every effort to mark all papers thoroughly, indicat- 
ing in the body of the paper and in the margins, or in 
both, all errors in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
usage, grammar, sentence structure and paragraphing. 


(b) Paragraph commentaries were written at the end of all 
papers. The only difference in the comments placed upon 
the papers of the two groups was that the readers 
attempted to emphasize the good qualities (and to be as 
commendatory as possible, in view of the quality of the 
writing) of the papers of Group W, and to be as critical 
as necessary in the comments placed on the papers of 
Group R. 


(c) No grade of any kind was placed on the papers of Group 
W. The papers of Group R received two grades—one for 
content, and the other for the degree of freedom from 
mechanical errors. Thus, a grade of 85/30 would indicate 
that a student had good material, effectively organized, 
but that his essay was weakened by numerous errors in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, usage, or sentence 
construction. 

(d) After the papers of Group W were read, they were re- 
turned to the students with a brief encouraging comment. 
No follow-up work was required; that is, there was no 
suggestion that the students were responsible for any 
revision, rewriting, or correction of errors. The return- 
ed papers of Group R were discussed and revised during 
a class period or a part of a class period. The average 
time devoted to this discussion and revision was 35 
minutes per essay, so that Group R devoted approxi- 
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mately nine hours during the year to this discussion and 
revision. 


The follow-up work was conducted by the readers. 
In general, it consisted of a few general comments about 
the papers, the reading aloud (by the readers) of parts 
of papers which were effectively written, discussion of 
techniques used in these examples of effective writing, 
student correction of their own errors, and attempts to 
revise sentence construction or paragraph organization 
that required improvement. 


The foregoing paragraphs indicate that the treatment of each 
experimental group was an attempt to implement each of two 
different points of view concerning the best kind of practice. The 
treatment of Group W essays was based upon the “freedom and 
encouragement” concept, while the general treatment of Group R 
essays was based upon the “prevision, criticism, and revision” con- 
cept. The two points of view are summarized in the second 
paragraph of this report. 


After the final testing of all groups was completed in. April, the 
initial and final tests were scored and the resulting data analyzed 
to determine whether any one of the three groups showed any 
improvement that was significantly different from that of the other 
groups. 


The Cooperative Tests were machine scored at the Alberta 
Department of Education. The essay tests were scored by two 
experienced high-school English teachers, both of whom graded 
each paper independently, using a detailed scoring key similar to 
that used by the Department of Education for the grading of the 
essays on Grade Twelve Departmental Examinations. The identity 
of the writer of the paper was not known by the raters. The rater 
reliability coefficient as estimated by the Pearson Product Moment 
Formula was .89. This high degree of consistency between the 
raters was secured by a preliminary practice period, by discussions 
of the use of the score-sheet, and by a discussion of the scores given 
to every twenty-fifth paper by each rater. 


Treatment of Data 


After all scoring had been completed, the significance of the 
differences between the means of the initial scores and the final 
scores was tested by analysis of variance and covariance. The 
following results were obtained from these analyses: 

1. Both Group W and Group R showed significant gains over 

Group C on the Mechanics of Expression test. 
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2. No group showed a significant gain over any other group on 
the Effectiveness of Expression test. 


3. Group R showed a significant gain over both Group W and 
Group C on the Essay tests. Group W did not show any 
significant gain over Group C on these tests. 


4. The scores of the three groups on the final examinations in 
the university subject-matter fields studied during the year 
did not differ significantly. 


5. Since the revision group showed highly significant gains over 
the other two groups on the essay tests, these tests were 
subjected to further analysis to discover the particular skills 
that appeared to contribute most to this gain. The data for 
this analysis were the sub-scores on the scoring keys used 
by the raters. The following were the categories into which 
the scoring key had been divided: Significance of Material, 
Evidence of Critical Thinking, Originality, Title, Introduc- 
tion, Logical Sequence of Paragraphs, General Coherence, 
Effective Conclusion, Variety in Sentence Structure, Fluency, 
Diction, Figures of Speech, and Mechanical Errors. 


The analysis of variance of the pairs of sub-scores indicated that 
the total significant gain of Group R was composed of significant 
gains over Group W in Significance of Materials, Title, and In- 
troduction. Gains in Sentence Variety and Figures of Speech 
approached significance at the five per cent level. Group R gained 
significantly over Group C in Title, Introduction, Variety in 
Sentence Structure, Fluency, Diction, and Figures of Speech. 
Group W did not show a significant gain over Group C in any 
category, though gains in Variety, Diction, and Figures of Speech 
approached significance at the five per cent level. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions and implications that follow appear valid for this 
investigation. 


1. The practice period caused Group R and Group W to improve 
in the skill and knowledge measured by the Cooperative Test 
on Mechanics of Expression, but this gain was, rather 
surprisingly, a little greater for the writing group than for 
the revision group. Further, though these gains in knowledge 
of mechanics showed significance on the Mechanics test, they 
were not great enough to result in significant decrease in the 
Error Rate on the essay test. 


2. Group R improved sufficiently in general writing skill to 
show significant gains over both of the other groups in total 
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score on the essay test. In general, this gain in total score 
was composed of significant or substantial gains over the 
other groups in Significance of Material, Title, Introduction, 
Sentence Variety, Fluency, Diction, and Figures of Speech. 
It is worth noting that these gains were largely in the 
categories involving selection of words and composition of 
sentences. Gains in Critical Thinking, Originality, Logical 
Organization, and Paragraph Unity were not statistically 
significant. 

3. The scores made by the three groups on the final university 
examinations were not significantly different. The students 
in Groups W and R who had to write one practice essay each 
week may have had less time to devote to reading and study 
of subject matter. However, it is possible that any loss result- 
ing from the extra writing commitment was offset by know- 
ledge gained during the preparation of the essays and by 
increased skill in writing that may have enabled the practice 
groups to compete successfully with the control group on final 
examinations. There is another possibility—that the practice 
groups adjusted to the extra commitment by devoting more 
total time to their university work, so that their subject matter 
received approximately the same preparation as that of the 
control group. If this were true, then the practice essays had 
neither a positive or a negative effect on the students’ per- 
formance in final examinations. This problem of the effects 
of extra writing assignments on students’ total performance 
requires further investigation. 


Implications of This Investigation 


Since the conclusions presented in the preceding paragraphs 
are valid only for university freshmen working under the conditions 
described, further investigations might be conducted with students 
in junior and senior high schools to discover whether the results 
of this investigation are supported or contradicted when younger 
students receive the practice. Other investigations might be de- 
signed to learn whether significant gains can be achieved with longer 
practice periods, with shorter essays (perhaps paragraphs) assigned 
more frequently, or with all practice essays assigned and marked by 
the same instructor. Other investigations might attempt to assess 
the effects of different methods of conducting the practice program. 
These methods might include the use of prevision, the use of student 
revision groups, the use of discussion preliminary to the writing, 
and the use of practice exercises based on students’ difficulties 
appearing in the practice essays. 
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The foregoing are a few implications for further research. This 
investigation may have also certain implications for the teaching 
of written expression. 


First, it is apparent that the sixteen essays written by the 
“revision” group resulted in more improvement than the sixteen 
essays written by the “writing” group. The important differences 
in the treatment of the two groups were the more rigorous marking 
and the opportunity for revision provided by the nine hours that 
were used in class periods. The extra time devoted to marking 
and to revision appears to have been productive, since it achieved 
significant gains in performance. 


The essays written in the subject-matter areas, read and graded 
by subject-matter specialists, resulted in significant improvement, 
and did not adversely affect examination results of the practice 
groups. These facts appear to offer support for a school-wide writ- 
ing program in which each subject-matter teacher accepts respons- 
ibility for the assigning and grading of topics in his field. Subject- 
matter specialists sometimes present two objections to this kind of 
program: (a) They are not sufficiently skilled in teaching students 
to write, (b) The loss of class time because of the time devoted to 
essays will have an adverse effect upon students’ mastery of the 
subject matter. Neither of these objections is supported by the 
results of this investigation. 


The non-significant gains in those categories involving critical 
thinking and logical organization of material suggest at least two 
possible explanations. The first is that critical thinking and logical 
organization cannot be taught. However, there is a substantial 
body of evidence gathered by such investigators as Curtis, Caldwell 
and Lunden, Zapf, Daily, Hall, Lazar, Parker, Perry, Fawcett, and 
Glaser* to indicate that these qualities of writing are teachable. 
The second explanation is that, in this investigation, the guidance 
given to students and the discussion during the revision periods 
did not place sufficient emphasis upon these aspects of writing. 
The investigator’s observations of a number of revision classes 
suggest that this explanation may be valid; most of the attention 
of classes seemed to be directed toward the discussion of interesting 
introductions and statements, the improvement of isolated sentences, 
the choice of words, and the correction of mechanical errors. This 
may imply that, in teaching students to write, instruction in how 
to state ideas needs to be supplemented by much instruction and 

*See Edward N. Glasser, An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking, 

(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941) 


pp. 47-59. 


Also, Howard M. Anderson (Editor) Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies, (Washington, D.C. The National Council for Social Studies, 1942) pp. 1-175. 
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practice in the critical assessment of ideas, the making of plans or 
outlines, and the organization of material into essays that possess 
logical arrangement and continuity. This means that teaching stu- 
dents to write well cannot be divorced from teaching students to 
think critically and logically. These two tasks, so closely related 
to each other, must be shared by teachers in all subject-matter areas. 
Today there is real need for graduates of our schools who can think 
critically about the social, economic and international problems we 
face, and who can express ideas clearly and in a logically organized 
way. Meeting this need is too important to be neglected in our 
educational institutions or to be assumed to be the responsibility of 
the teachers of any one subject. 
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I. THE BACKGROUND OF THEORY 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is one of the few states 
to commit itself wholeheartedly to an official philosophy. Politicians 
and publicists of the parliamentary democracies may and frequently 
do refer to the ‘Christian’ or the ‘democratic’ way of life, the two 
terms nowadays being almost interchangeable; but the Christianity 
which they assume for their audiences and themselves has little theo- 
logical content, and they might find it difficult to define their con- 
cepts of democracy with any intellectual rigour. The Krushchevs 
and Ehrenburgs, on the other hand, conceptualize within a very de- 
finite philosophical context; their utterances are closely and exactly 
understood by those schooled in Marxism, but frequently miscon- 
structed by the naive observer. No single factor has contributed 
more to the misunderstandings which have arisen between the 
Soviet and the West. 


The suggestion has often been made that Soviet leaders in fact 
pay only lip service to Marxism, that they use Marxist terminology 
as a guise for their own opportunist devices. The acceptance of this 
suggestion would, in my view, constitute a serious handicap to the 
understanding of Soviet policies. Any satisfactory analysis of 
developments within the Soviet Union since 1917 must take into 
account the continuing intellectual and emotional commitment of 
the leadership to Marxist theory. It may be that, especially in the 
later period of Stalinist power, there has been a peculiarly narrow 
and rigid adherence to dogma. But we have here a manifestation 
of two uncompromising beliefs rather than of cynicism. 


As much as this is admitted by many students of the Soviet 
system. There is another error, however, into which the more 
academically distinguished of these have often fallen. This is the 
belief that dialectial materialism is not a philosophy in any proper 
sense of the term. When this thesis is maintained, one of two 
things is usually meant. The first is that there is no pursuit of 
philosophy as a higher intellectual subject, no sustained technical 
interest in or contributions to problems of ontology, logic, epistemo- 
logy, ethics or aesthetics; all that exists, in this conception, is more 
or less crude economic and political propaganda. The facts run 
counter to this impression. 
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Activity in all fields of philosophy is widespread; at least one year of 
compulsory study of philosophy is the rule in universities and also in the 
great majority of other institutions of higher study and training, such as 
technical institutes; this study of philosophy is not merely of the principles 
of dialectical materialism but embraces an historical survey of the different 
schools and thinkers from pre-Socratic to contemporary times; research in 
the various fields of philosophy takes places in universities in connection 
with the teaching and learning of the subject, and also in a special institute 
of Philosophy of the central Academy of Sciences, which institute 
is made up of a score or more of qualified scholars engaged in full time 
research which involves no teaching schedule; there are a number of 
scholarly journals currently publishing articles in all fields of philosophy; 
books are constantly appearing in large editions, not only works of 
contemporary thinkers writing as dialectical materialists, but those of the 
classic representatives of the various schools in the history of philosophy 
including idealists like Plato and Hegel and transcendental metaphysicians 

like Kant. (14) 

The second sense in which it is often urged that there is no 
philosophy in the Soviet Union stands up to examination even less 
well. What the critic usually means in this instance is that there is 
no philosophy with which he agrees, that the issues which dialectical 
materialists discuss are not ones which he finds significant, or that 
he is repelled by the implications of Marx’s Eleventh Thesis on 
Feuerbach, the heart of Marxist thought: the philosophers have 
only interpreted the world in various ways; the point, however, is 
to change it. As philosophical analysis has enlisted the imagination 
of so many young philosophers in the West such an approach towards 
Soviet philosophy has become progressively more common. Since 
philosophizing is, fortunately, not practicsed solely by professional 
philosophers, it may be remarked that the disinterest of the present 
intellectual generation in Marxism also seems to be a function of the 
general retreat of the Western intelligentsia from the positions of 
social engagement taken up by their predecessors of the ’twenties 
and ’thirties. But no serious observer of Soviet ways can afford 
not to make ‘a willing suspension of disbelief’. He may understand 
only in order to reject, but the understanding must precede the 
rejection. Here he can take a lesson from Marx himself. Although 
Marx characterized religion as ‘the heart of a heartless world’, this 
did not prevent him from analysing religion and religious phenomena 
in considerable detail . Non-Marxists should be careful not to fall 
short of the standards set by their great opponent. 

It is not easy to discuss Marxism in any definitive fashion within 
the bounds of a short article. In the first place, the whole of 
Marxism is not comprised in the Soviet canon. Many of the Western 
European Social Democratic parties, while bitterly opposed to Soviet 
Communism, claim allegiance to the general principles of social 
analysis enunciated by Marx. Trotskyism was not assassinated with 
Trotsky, and has gained fresh adherents with the recent denigration 
of Stalinism. And many members of the intellectual professions in 
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the West, particularly historians, economists and sociologists, are 
conscious and unconscious neo-Marxists, the sources of their 
theorising being obvious to the initiate if not always to their read- 
ing publics. Secondly, Marxism is not nearly such a dogmatic 
philosophy as a perusal of the directly polemical articles of the last 
decade of the Stalin era would lead one to suppose. Its application 
in many areas of study is relatively sketchy and incomplete, and is 
the subject of considerable argument among Marxists themselves. 
Nor is it at all unlikely that recent changes in the Soviet Union may 
bring about a radical restructuring of Communist philopsopy to 
fall more into accord with mid-twentieth century conditions. 


The Philosophy of Marxism 


When set in the context of the irrationalism and flight from 
certainty which has distinguished ‘bourgeois’ philosophy in the un- 
happy years since 1914, Marxism has the appearance of a Victorian 
survival. Its main assertions can be phrased in words of a deceptive 
simplicity. It makes the basic assumption, which has of course 
also been made by a number of other philosophies, that the world 
of experience, for practical purposes identical with the ‘real’ world, 
is unified and not disparate. It goes on to insist that men, although 
themselves enveloped in the world of experience, can nevertheless 
apprehend its developmental processes, discover the way in which it 
moves and changes. In proportion as they apprehend correctly, 
they become progressively more capable of imposing their own 
patterns of control, they become more ‘free’. 


Historically speaking, this increase in understanding and power, 
this advance to control, is associated with changes in the power 
relationships within society. Feudalism ousts slavery; the bour- 
geoisie throw off the restricting shackles of the feudal order; finally 
the proletariat ’expropriates the expropriators’ and paves the way to 
the classless society and the victories of Communist man. We have 
here, at least so it insisted by the Marxists, no fateful unveiling 
of a preordained historical pattern. Man in society, in any society, 
develops ways of interpreting his experiences; in fact, such ideologies 
are essential to social living. Their nature is determined by the 
economic relations of the society in the context of which they are 
produced. But, as often emphasized by Marx and Engels, this 
determination, although fundamental ,is not necessarily direct and 
such elements of the ‘superstructure’ as law, religion, philosophy, 
etc, acquire in time a conditional autonomy and function also in 
terms of their own laws of development. Marxism is not to be 
identified with economic determinism, although economic determin- 
ists like Charles Beard and Marxists sometimes come to similar 
conclusions, and some professed Marxists, notably the Soviet 
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historian Pokrovsky, have seemed to prefer simplistic economic 
interpretations of events. The distinction between the two 
approaches is drawn most clearly by Engels: 


According to the materialist conception of history the determining element 
in history is ultimately the production and reproduction in real life. 
More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore some- 
body twists this into the statement that the economic element is the only 
determining one, he transforms it into a meaningless, abstract and absurd 
phrase ... There is an interaction . . . in which, amid all the endless host 
of accidents (i.e. of things and events whose inner connection is so remote 
or so impossible to prove that we regard it as absent and can neglect it), 
the economic movement finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the 
application of the theory to any period of history one chose would be 
easier than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree . . . History 
makes itself in such a way that the final result always arises from conflicts 
between many individuals wills, of which each again has been made what 
it is by a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are innumerable 
intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces which 
give rise to one resultant—the historical event. This again may itself be 
viewed as the product of a power which, taken as a whole, works un- 
consciously and without volition. For what each individual wills is 
obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges is something that no one 
willed .. . But from the fact that individual wills . . . do not attain what 
they want, but are merged into a collective mean, a common resultant, it 
must not be concluded that their value =0. On the contrary, each 
contributes to the resultant and is to this degree involved in it .. . Marx 
and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that younger writers 
sometimes lay more stress on the economic side than is due to it. We had 
to emphasize this main principle in opposition to our adversaries, who 
denied it, and we had not always the time, the place or the opportunity to 
allow the other elements involved in the interaction to come into their 
rights. (3) 


It is possible to accept the social and economic interpretations 
presented above without coming to grips with the specific Hegelian 
patterning which underlies Marxist thought, and many working 
Communists know their trade union history better than their 
dialectics. Marxism in its more philosophical aspects has inherited 
from German classical philosophy a special terminology which is 
both recondite and mystical to the non-adept. Nevertheless, in the 
final analysis the foundations of Marxism are to be sought in its 
special understanding of the Hegelian dialectic, in its distinctive 
view of the nature of reality. The most recent authoritative 
summary of the essential characteristics of dialectics is that of 
Stalin. It has the major advantage for the newcomer to Marxism 
that it is not framed in Hegelian language. The summary runs as 
follows: 

(a) phenomena are originally connected with, dependent on, 
and limited by, each other; 


(b) phenomena should be considered from the standpoint of 
their movement, change, and development; 


(a) change is no mere quantitative change, but at certain stages 
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leaps in quality arise, as the natural result of an accumulation of 
gradual, quantitative changes; 


(d) Internal contradictions are inherent in all things and 
phenomena, for all things have a past and a future, something dying 
away and something developing. The struggle between these 
opposites constitutes the internal content of the process of develop- 
ment and of the transformation of quantitative changes into 
qualitative. (15) 

It may easily be seen from this brief formulation that the Marxist 
dialectic is as closely linked with the Communist world view as 
was Hegel’s own dialectic with his exaltation of the Prussian State. 
What must interest us more at this point, however, is that we can 
find in Stalin’s statements certain premises of Marxist thought which 
place it squarely in opposition to recent philosophical thought in 
the non-Communist countries. These are: 

(1) that the nature of reality is discernible by man; 

(2) that natural process is deterministic in character; 

(3) that the same fundamental laws govern the operation of 

natural process and the behaviour of man in society; 

(4) that ‘progress’ is an integral part of natural change; 

(5) that significant change is always of a revolutionary nature. 


The conventional Marxist analyses every situation with which he is 
confronted with these premises in mind. For this reason Soviet 
texts even in fields far distant from philosophy tend to be liberally 
sprinkled with references to Marx, Engels, Plekhanov, Lenin, and, 
until recently, Stalin. (Such references are, of course, also at least 
a superficial guarantee of doctrinal orthodoxy.) This continual 
appeal to authority is inclined to grate on readers outside the 
Soviet Union, even those addicted to the writing of research papers, 
but to reject it simply as an example of intellectual totalitarianism 
in action is to put ourselves beyond any possibility of comprehension 
of the Soviet dynamic. If we wish to appreciate Soviet thought and 
practice in any area, including that of education, we must borrow 
temporarily the attitudes of the functional anthropologist, and 
consider equally the beliefs and the Sputniks, the social myths and 
the feats of the constructional engineers. 


Marx, Engels, Education 


Marx and Engels made only passing reference in their writings 
to the theory and practice of education, and much of this emerged 
merely as a by-product of their general critique of capitalism. Their 
attitude towards education under capitalism can be summed up in 
Engel’s statement—‘‘the bourgeoisie has little to hope, and much to 
fear, from the education of the working class” (4). At the same 
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time they recognized that it was necessary for industrialists to see 
that workers received an essential minimum of education in order 
that industry should be run more efficiently. But even this trifling 
allocation of educational facilities to the poor was made with 
reluctance. “Since the bourgeoisie vouchsafes them only so much 
of life as is absolutely necessary, we need not wonder that it 
bestows upon them only so much education as lies in the interest 
of the bourgeoisie” (5). Marx is particular attacked bitterly the 
educational clauses of the English nineteenth-century Factory Acts, 
defining their results as ‘intellectual desolation’ (8). 


However, even in the Factory Acts, Marx distinguished the 
possibilities of future advancement. “The germs of the education 
of the future are to be found in the factory system.” (9) “The 
success of the Act (the Act of 1847—JM) in this respect (in respect 
of the combination of elementary education and child labour—JM) 
gave the first proof that it is possible to combine education and 
physical culture with child labour, and on the other hand, to 
combine manual labour with education and physical culture.” (10) 
Writing of education under communsim, he asserts that it “will be 
an education which, in the case of every child over a certain age, 
will combine productive labour with instruction and physical 
culture, not only as a means for increasing social production, but 
as the only way of producing fully developed beings.” (11) In 
1866, in his instructions to the delegates at the first Congress of the 
First International, he approved of the “contemporary industrial 
tendency to attract children and adolescents for the participation 
in the great business of social production”, while regretting the 
forms this tendency had taken in an exploitative society. 


Beyond statements of this kind, which because of their paucity 
can be easily collected and will almost all be found reported in any 
serious work on the foundations of Soviet education, Marx spared 
little time to deal with the problems of education in a proletarian 
society. Nor do we derive much more in the way of specific 
comment from a perusal of Engel’s works. Writing in 1845, he 
asserts himself to be in favour of ‘“‘a proletarian education, free from 
all the influences of the bourgeoisie.” (6) In two of his other 
works he appears to define what he means by proletarian education 
in some detail. His aims of education are as follows: education for 
a complete development of the individual; education up to a mature 
age; education to develop presence of mind, thoughtfulness; educa- 
tion to enable all individual members of society to participate 
intelligently in social reconstruction. In terms of our modern 
experience there is nothing very unusual about these formulations, 
and most of use would probably be willing enough to accept them, 
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with certain reservations on the grounds of their simplistic nature. 
His summary of the educational aspirations of Marxism, set forth at 
a later date, is more likely to provoke dissent: universal education; 
education to begin at the earliest period, as soon as the child can 
dispense with motherly care, such as nursing, etc.; education ad- 
ministered in national institutions at national expense; combination 
of education with industrial labour. 

The ‘great principle’, as it has been called, which emerges from 
these musings is the linking of education with material production, 
the combination of education and labour. In a passage in Capital, 
Marx for once discusses education after the proletarian revolution 
and characterizes it as ‘technological instruction’. “Although the 
Factory Acts .. . are content to combine elementary in- 
struction with factory work, there can be no doubt that the inevitable 
conquest of political power by the working class will be followed by 
a movement in which technological instruction, both theoretical and 
practical, will win its place in the labour school.” (12) 


The criticism may be made that the comments of Marx and Engels 
owe too much to the period in which they were written, and that 
they did not foresee later educational developments. However, 
their educational views are also a logical corollary of their general 
social philosophy, as may be seen from the following quotation. 


In a higher phase of communist society, after the tyrannical subordination 
of individuals according to distribution of labour and thereby also the 
distinction between manual and intellectual work, have disappeared; after 
labour has become not merely a means to live but is in itself the first 
necessity of living, after the powers of production have also increased and 
all the springs of co-operative wealth are gushing more freely together 
with the all-round development of the individual; then and only then can 
the narrow bourgeois horizon of rights be left behind and society will 
inscribe on its banner: from each according to his capacity, to each 
according to his need. (13) 

If the artificial barriers between thought and practice were to be 

swept away in proletarian society, much of the task and the respons- 

ibility had to be shouldered by education, and to be reflected in 


educational policies. 


The Soviet Interpretation 


Whatever our views of the inadequacies of Marx’s educational 
ideas, the fact remains that they have been enshrined in the official 
educational philosophy of the Soviet Union, and have had an 
important influence on educational organization, more especially 
since the late ‘twenties’. In the decade following the Revolution 
there was considerable willingness to experiment and to accept ideas 
and programmes from the West, particiularly from the United States 
(possibly because of certain superficial similarities between the 
social theories of Marx and those of John Dewey). These were the 
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haleyon years of the Soviet experiment, when Communism had the 
sympathy, if not the actual support, of many progressive thinkers 
in other countries, and when the major Soviet leaders, the Bolshevik 
Old Guard, seemed to share a common language of discourse with 
the intellectual élite of the non-Communist world. Makarenko, 
now regarded as the Soviet Union’s ‘master teacher’, sometimes 
writes bitterly of those days, when American progressivism had 
curdled the pure milk of Marxist doctrine, and his pedagogical 
methods were looked upon askance by his superiors. Since this 
period Russia and the West have drifted further and further apart. 
On the one hand the forced collectivization of the peasantry, the 
trials of the ‘thirties, the systematic elimination of the old Communist 
intelligentsia, the flight and assassination of Trotsky, and the retreat 
to Marxist dogmatism, have progressively alienated Western 
sympathizers. On the other the growth of militant Fascism and the 
equivocal attitude of certain Western democratic leaders towards it 
prior to 1939 convinced the Russian leaders, especially Stalin, that 
the Soviet system was engaged in a bitter struggle for survival and 
could afford the luxury of freedom of thought and discussion only 
within certain very limited fields. A consequence of these develop- 
ments has been the attempt to remodel the Soviet educational 
system along more definitely Marxist lines, combined with a return 
to traditional methods of instruction. 


However, during the whole period since 1917, one phrase has 
cropped up consistently in Soviet pedagogical writings. ‘Poly- 
technical education’, or, as it is frequently called, ‘polytechnism’ is 
the term which the Russians have coined to define that association 
of education with productive labour regarded as essential by Marx. 
Besides the natural inclination of Soviet educationists to prefer 
educational approaches based on primary Marxist theory, the urge 
to industrialize an agricultural economy (cf. Lenin’s remark that 
communism is soviets plus electrification) accounts for the en- 
thusiasm with which they have tried to work towards a satisfactory 
definition of polytechnism. The concept has been advocated in 
several different contexts. In the early days it was felt that pre- 
ferential educational treatment for workers and their children—the 
proletarianization of education—was sufficient to ensure poly- 
technism. When this policy was rejected as inadequate, a variety 
of instructional and pedagogical procedures were developed. 


Among other things, polytechnical education has meant simply a study of 
applied subjects, a study of principles of agriculture or industrial techniques, 
vocational training of one sort or another, productive work in school 
workshops, laboratory work in science courses, the use of visual aids in 
teaching, excursions to industrical plants, etc. In fact, almost anything 
short ofa textbook or a teacher’s word has been referred to as ‘polytechnical 
instruction’ at one time or another. (2) 
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In the housecleaning of the late ‘twenties’, great emphasis was placed 
on polytechnism. The whole elementary and secondary-school 
structure was geared to vocational education. General education 
was regarded as being less important than practical technical in- 
struction. However, this stress on monotechnism, as it was called, 
soon lead to a decline in the level of scholarship, and in the early 
thirties a more sober definition of polytechnical education in 
practice led to a resurgence of theoretical studies and the liberal 
arts. By 1937 a definite pattern had been established which has so 
far persisted without significant amendment. 


Polytechnism as it now operates in Soviet schools consists of a 
firm grounding in the applied sciences, chemistry, physics and 
mathematics, coupled with a measure of practical technical train- 
ing, and some instruction in the main principles of industrial pro- 
duction; vocational training without some background in theory is 
looked on as an inadequate preparation for life and work. This 
implies the inclusion in curricula of such topics as the following: 


(1) methods of generating, transmitting, and using electrical 
power; 

(2) the general scientific principles of function and structure of 
machines, including the electric motor, the steam engine, 
the internal combustion engine, and the turning lathe; 


(3) the physical principles of atomic energy; 


(4) the chemistry of the more important substances and the 
methods of using them; 


(5) the theory and practical means for understanding and 
controlling growth of plants and animals; 


(6) the electrical, mechanical and chemical aspects of scientific 
agriculture. (1) 


The effects of the polytechnical curriculum may be seen in the 
tremendous scientific advances made by the Soviet Union in recent 
years. Contrary to opinions sometimes expressed by Western 
educationists, however, study of modern Soviet curricula does not 
suggest that this progress has been made to the cost of general 
education. We may quarrel with the indoctrinating aspects of the 
Soviet educational system; it has been described to me as operating 
with a terrifying efficiency. Yet the fundamental aims of poly- 
technism are not exhausted with the creation of a scientifically 
knowledgeable populace and an élite of scientific workers. Ed- 
ucation in the Soviet Union is considered to have its part to play 
in the building of the new social order, in the advance from 
capitalism through the transition period of socialism to the true 
classless society. In bourgeois society, according to Marxist thought, 
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developmental potentialities are restricted by the divorce between 
life and work, by man’s alienation from the products of his labour. 
Only in a world where human relations and productive forces are 
integrated is it possible, on the one hand, to plan for genuinely 
harmonious and co-operative communal living; and, on the other, 
to foster the development of rational and creative human beings. 
Polytechnical education is designed to educate Communist man; on 
its success or failure in this regard hangs, to an often unrecognized 
extent, the ultimate fate of the Soviet system. 


No account of Soviet education would be complete without 
mention of Anton Makarenko, now regarded in his own country 
and abroad as the leading Marxist educational theoretician. Al- 
ready in 1917 sympathetic to the principles of the Revolution, in 
1920 he was entrusted with the organization of a colony for home- 
less children, later named the Maxim Gorky Labour Colony. His 
remarkable success with these unfortunate waifs and strays of 
revolution and civil war led to his appointment in 1927 to the post 
of head of the Dzerzhinsky Labour Commune, a newly-founded 
institution for orphans and homeless adolescents. Here he worked 
until a few years before his death in 1939. The book in which he 
details his educational experiences, the Road of Life, has been 
described as the essential quarry of Marxist education. In so far 
as there is any content to Marxist educational theory, this may be 
attributed almost to him alone. 


Makarenko accepted without question the basic positions of 
Marxist philosophy, and rejected unconditionally the educational 
theories of the West, which he lumped together under the heading 
of ‘pedology’. He saw as his main goal the development in children 
of such traits of character as were “necessary to the Soviet State 
in the era of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of the establishment 
of classless society.”* (7) At the same time he acknowledged that 
this was not a permanent goal, but would change as society 
changed. ‘The demands of society are in fact limited to one epoch 
whose scope is more or less clearly defined. We can be absolutely 
sure that the demands made on the next generation will differ from 
those society made on us.” 


Makarenko’s pedagogical methods follow logically from his in- 
sistence on the nature of his task, that of educating future citizens 
of a socialist community. Since human beings only find true 
freedom in social living, and respect for self in respect for others 
and for the goals of society, the first consideration of the teacher 
must be to transform a raw group of children into a ‘collective’, to 


*All quotations in this part of the article are taken from Makarenko’s The Road to 
Life (Eng. trans., 1951). 
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develop common standards of behaviour and a common will to 
action, to imbue individuals with a consciousness of community. 
This cannot be done by talk, or even by imposed co-operation 
within the artificial classroom situation. Groups of children must 
undertake socially necessary labour, tasks in which the effects of 
lack of initiative and lack of discipline may be immediately seen and 
corrected. Especially is discipline essential; without discipline no 
satisfactory communal action is possible. “For this we had our 
revolution, that our personality shall be free, but the form of our 
society is discipline.” Yet the building of the collective is no easy 
task, and may only be carried out by skilled teachers. It is not 
hard for children under the temporary influence of a dominating 
personality to give the appearance of functioning as an integrated 
group. But consciousness of the developing process of integration 
must accompany the integration itself. Each advance to a higher 
level of communal organization should generate a further advance. 
With each victory won over anarchic individualism the role of the 
teacher recedes in importance, and the developing collective takes 
over more responsibility for the education of its members, until at 
last they emerge from school into the larger community disciplined 
and dependable citizens, and the long-standing breach between 
man and society is finally healed. 


However idealistic we may consider this description of the 
process of Soviet education, there can be no doubt of Makarenko’s 
own prowess as a teacher, and of his remarkable success in trans- 
muting the worst imaginable juvenile delinquents into self- 
respecting young men and women. Many of his aphorisms must 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of educators everywhere. 
“My fundamental principle has always been; the utmost possible 
demands on a person, but at the same time the utmost possible 
respect for him. One cannot demand great things of someone whom 
one does not respect.” “To educate a man is to furnish him with a 
perspective leading to the morrow’s joy.” “What are called high 
qualifications, confident and precise knowledge, understanding, 
skill, deft hands, spareness of words and complete abstention from 
grandiloquent phraseology and a steady will to work—these are 
the qualities which attract children in the highest degree.” 


In any case polytechnism and what may be described as 
Makarenkoism are at present the immediately controlling factors 
in Soviet educational practice. Behind them loom the massive 
lineaments of Marxist philosophy. Yet educational policy in the 
Soviet Union has been in the past subject to sudden shifts of 
emphasis, the orthodoxy of yesterday has frequently become today’s 
heresy; at any moment a sudden change of line may render this 
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survey obsolescent. And if there can be no denying the tremendous 
achievement of Soviet education, this can, if we wish, be attributed 
rather to the immense physical concentration on the provision of 
educational facilities, than to the correctness of Marxist thought. 
Social analysts know, however, that whether a philosophy is true 
or not matters less than whether people believe it or not. Marx 
may have been a mythopoeist, but, even if we admit this, we must 
acknowledge that his myths have inspired the buildiers of a new 
kind of society. 
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Nore: There is now in existence a voluminous Marxist literature. To those 
interested in the general theory of Marxism, which has perforce been 
covered only very lightly. here, I would recommend, in addition to the 
books mentioned above, the following works: Engels’ The Origin of the 
Family, Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classicial German 
Philosophy, and Dialectics of Nature; Marx’s The Poverty of Philosophy; 
Plekhanov’s The Materialist Conception of History and The Role of the 
Individual in History; and Lenin’s Imperialism as the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, and The State and 
Revolution. Some other interesting studies are: Caudwell’s Illusion and 
Reality, Studies in a Dying Culture, and Further Studies in a Dying 
Culture (literature); Gordon Childe’s Man Makes Himself and What 
Happened in History (archaeology and ancient history); Dobb’s Studies 
in the Development of Capitalism (an outline of English mediaeval 
and modern economic history) ; Hessen’s The Social and Economic Roots 
of Newton’s Principia Mathematica (science) ; and Lilley’s Men, Machines 
and History (technology). The three best critical works on Marxism 
by non-Marxists are, in my opinion, E. H. Carr’s Karl Marx, a Study 
in Fanaticism; Karl R. Popper’s The Open Society and its Enemies 
(Vol. II); and Joan Robinson’s An Essay on Marxian Economics. 
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Introduction 


From the day the telephone was invented, there has been a 
tendency to use switchboards, cables and circuits as analogies for 
human and animal nervous systems. The danger in analogies is the 
temptation to think that something is explained when the only 
accomplishment has been a translation from an unknown language 
to a familiar one. Even among many who accepted the fact that 
the organism had a part to play in the simple stimulus-response 
theories, little interest was shown in what intervened between 
sensory input and motor response. In recent years, however, this 
lack of interest is being corrected (3). Asa result, a filing system 
type of model is coming to be preferred to the switchboard. 


Although the experiment to be reported concerns association 
and might therefore be considered of the switchboard variety, it, in 
fact, leans heavily on the filing system type of analogy. The problem 
is that of the organization by the mind of incoming information in 
different associative relationships. There is some evidence of 
changes in type of relationship between childhood and adulthood. 
It is an aspect of this change which the present experiment attempts 
to investigate. Given three different relationships between two 
words, which association is likely to occur most readily? The 
three relationships to be investigated are: similarity in meaning 
(synonyms), contrast or opposition of meaning (antonyms), and 
words of identical sound but without apparent meaningful associa- 
tion (homonyms). 


When a list of nonsense syllables or meaningful words is learned, 
the items towards the beginning and towards the end of the series 
are usually recalled more readily than the items in the middle 
(e.g. 4, p. 414). The two main schools of learning theory—Gestalt 
and Connectionist—give rather different interpretations of this. 
Both, however, agree that the items in the series create some sort 
of memory trace. One might expect that the trace produced by the 
first item in a series could help in the recall of a latter item when 
there is some meaningful association between the two. For example, 
if the first word in a list were ‘Alberta’ and the seventh word ‘Gas’, 


*Based in part on a paper read to the 1958 annual meeting of the Canadian 
Psychological Association. 
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recall should be easy. This could be considered a form of 
generalization or positive transfer. Further it ought to be possible 
to measure the effects of different kinds of meaningful association 
by the amount of this generalization. When a middle word in a 
list is the antonym of the first word in the series, is it recalled more 
frequently then when it is a synonym or a homonym? Is there a 
change with age, so that one kind of relationship results in easier 
learning at one age and a different relationship at another? 


Design of Study 

Subjects 

Four groups of subjects were used: two classes of first-year 
university students, and two each of Grades IX, IV and II, number- 
ing respectively 58, 60, 67 and 54 students. The university students 
were taking educational psychology in Calgary. The school 
children were from reasonably representative Calgary schools, 
although possibly slightly above average. The experiment took the 
form of a group test, the subjects being tested during a normal 
class period. 


Material 


Ten words were presented to the subjects in individual loose leaf 
books (six inches by four and a half), one word being typed in the 
centre of every second page. In the case of Grade II children only 
eight words were used, the fifth and seventh of the normal list 
being omitted. Nine of the ten words, including the first word 
‘close’, were identical in all lists. The sixth word was randomly 
varied between the homonym of the first word—‘clothes’, a 
synonym—‘shut’, and an antonym—‘open’. The books had A, S, or 
H printed in the front according to whether the crucial sixth word 
was an antonym, synonym or homonym. The remainder of the 
words were culled from monosyllables in Dolch’s Basic Sight 
Vocabularly, consisting of 70% of words found in Grade I readers. 
This was necessary to ensure that they were recognizable to the 
youngest group. 

Administration 

The books were randomly distributed among the subjects in a 
class. (It can be assumed that the letters A, S or H on the front of 
the books were meaningless to the subjects.) The subjects were 
informed that the experiment was a test of memory, although the 
word ‘test? was not used in order to avoid emotional reactions. 
Sheets of paper on which the remembered words were to be written 
were circulated prior to the experiment, and on these the subjects 
wrote their names and the letter A, S or H, whichever happened 
to be on the book they received. The subjects were forewarned 
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that there would be a word on every second page, and were asked 
to inhibit any tendency to verbalize. During the memorization 
stage the Experimenter said: “Turn, look, turn,” at approximately 
one second intervals, with one second allowed for the looking time. 
The subjects were told to write the words in any order they wished 
once they had turned over the last page of their books. There 
was no time limit for the retention phase, the slowest person 
setting the pace. 
Results 


Table I shows the percentage in each group who recalled the 
crucial word, the fifth word in the case of Grade II, the sixth word 
in the case of the other groups. (It has already been mentioned 
that for Grade II children only eight words were used, so that the 
memory span was not exceeded by too great an amount and the 
memory stress for the different groups was not too dissimilar.) 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS RECALLING 
THE CRUCIAL WORD 


(Size of groups in brackets) 


University 

Grade II Grade IV Grade IX eHigenie 

Homonym occ 68.8 (16)* 80.9 (22) 55.0 (20) 85.7 (21) 
Synonym 5.222... 21.1 (19) 56.5 (23) 47.6 (21) 60.0 (22) 
Antonyme@sens 57.9 (19) 36.4 (22) 63.2 (19) 53.3 (15) 


*Of 16 children receiving the Hononym booklet 11 (or 68.8%) responded 
correctly. 


In examining the table both inter-group and intra-group dif- 
ferences are of interest. Analysis by Chi-square does not reach 
adequate statistical significance. However, z values of the signific- 
ance of difference between two proportions attain values of greater 
than 5% in a number of cases. Although this statistic is intended 
for large populations and therefore may not be entirely suitable, it 
does suggest trends which invite further exploration. 


At the Grade II level, the difference between synonyms and the 
other two kinds of associations reaches the 5% level of significance. 
In Grade IV, homonyms are prepotent, but there is also a significant 
difference between synonyms and antonyms. In Grade IX, none 
of the associations is significantly “better” than the others. By 
the undergraduate stage homonyms are again significantly of ‘better’ 
association value than either of the other relationships. It seems 
therefore that homonyms tend to raise the level of memory in all 
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groups except Grade IX. Synonymous relationships seem to grow 
in importance after Grade II. The antonyms run an erratic course, 
having considerable effect in Grade II, none in Grade IV, more 
effect than even homonyms in Grade IX and then drop to lowest 
position once again by the undergraduate level. 


Relation to Other Experimental Findings 


In comparing the results of this experiment with others having a 
bearing on the issue, there is the usual difficulty of differing 
methodology. Riess (6) used a conditioning technique, measuring 
the amount of galvanic skin response transfer from the original 
stimulus word to synonyms, antonyms and homonyms. The ages of 
the groups, as well as the first and crucial words in the present 
experiment, purposely duplicated those of Riess to allow for com- 
parisons. He too found homonyms of the most consequence in the 
youngest group, but they definitely decreased in importance in his 
older two groups. An obvious explanation of the continuing 
importance of homonymous relations in the present experiment is 
that this type of rote memory puts a premium on the sound of words, 
since subjects tend to vocalise; albeit covertly, in order to aid their 
memory. Riess’ conditioning, on the other hand, depended on 
normal silent reading. The difference in word outline might there- 
fore outweight the similarity in sound among older subjects. Be- 
cause of this, perhaps, the increase in importance of similarities with 
age shows up more clearly in his experiment than in the present one. 
The course of antonyms in Riess’ study was almost as erratic as in 
the present investigation, but unfortunately the two courses did not 
run parallel. Different, possibly opposing, factors are operating 
here and these require more careful investigation. Part of the 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that Riess used different words 
for each of his age groups. 


Foley and Cofer (1), in an elaborate memory experiment, found 
that transfer of homonyms in adults was greater than that for 
synonyms. Although this experiment has been criticized by Osgood 
(5, page 708), the possibility that the subjects were vocalizing might 
explain the discrepancy between their results and those of Riess, 
while agreeing with the findings reported here. (Foley and Cofer 
had no younger subjects. ) 


Woodworth (7), in his summary of the literature on Free 
Association experiments, found that adults give more coordinate 
and contrast responses than do children. In the terminology used 
in the present paper, opposites means antonyms and Woodworth 
therefore supports Riess in showing that these increase with age. 
Co-ordinate response have not quite the same meaning as similari- 
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ties, but the implied tendency for adults rather than children to 
jump to a related, parallel idea fits in with the findings on 
similarities. 

Table II summarises the findings on the order of the associations 
in the different studies mentioned. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON GENERALIZATION 
AND ASSOCIATION 


(a) Recall Order (present experiment) 
University 
Grade II Grade IV Grade IX Students 
Homonym Homonym Antonym Homonym 
Antonym Synonym Homonym Synonym 
Synonym Antonym Synonym Antonym 
(b) Conditioning Order (Riess) 
Homonym Antonym Synonym Synonym 
Antonym Homonym Antonym Antonym 
Synonym Synonym Homonym Homonym 
(c) Memory Transfer (Foley & Cofer) 
Adults 
Homonyms 
Synonyms 
(d) Free Association (Woodworth’s summary) 
Age 9-12 Adults 
Few opposites Preponderantly 
Few coordinates opposites and 
coordinates. 


General Discussion 


There are some further points of possible interest which came 
to the fore in carrying out the experiment. Firstly, the problem of 
reading. As one of the variables was a homonym, the words could 
not be read to the subjects, even had the testing been administered 
individually. There is difficulty, however, in finding words with 
homonyms and synonyms which are easy enough for Grade II 
children to read. Even the words ‘close’ and ‘clothes’ are not exact 
homonyms (although women have been charged with taking 
clothes looks at each other). Three of the original Grade II 
subjects had to be excluded because they could not read at all. 
Others might have avoided writing words they remembered because 
of spelling doubts, even though the instructions attempted to re- 
assure the children that this was not a spelling test. Not only the 
simplicity of the words but their different extraneous associations 
at different ages have an effect. The word ‘pigs’ was the second 
word in the list and this produced a laugh from both Grade II 
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classes. This should have been anticipated as ‘pig’ is almost a 
swear word at that age. Suffice it to mention that this and other 
associations altered to some extent the usual shape of the memory 
curve in a number of cases. 


The division into groups by grades also poses a problem. There 
were some nine year olds in both Grade II and IV—too few for 
computing a separate group but possibly sufficient to distort the 
findings. This raises the question of how far such changes as 
have been found are due to mental age and experience. A parallel 
problem of age arose with university students; this was arbitrarily 
solved by excluding the results of those over 25 years old. 


Motivation caused no problem, notwithstanding educationalists’ 
concern with this question. Even after a boring task as this type 
of rote memory, many subjects were interested in their own and 
their colleagues’ results. There is a tendency to underestimate 
children’s enjoyment in using their brains, as Hebb (2) pointed out 
many years ago. 


The errors—both of omission and commission—raise additional 
questions. Exactly half of both older groups—Grade IX and 
undergraduates—‘recalled’ words which were not in the original 
list, whereas less than 30% of the two younger groups did this. 
It would be interesting to find out why younger children indulge 
in this kind of guessing less frequently than older groups. With 
few exceptions, the inserted words were monosyllables and might 
be considered an example of incidental learning. (It will be re- 
called that all the words in the list were monosyllables.) Four 
‘error’ words occurred more than once: these were ‘turn’, ‘look’, 
‘door’ and ‘open’. ‘Turn’ and ‘look’ were words the experimentor 
used during the testing. ‘Door’ is meaningfully related to the first 
word in the list, ‘close’, as well as to its synonym and antonym. 
Their appearance in the memorized lists can thus be explained. 
The intrusion of the word ‘open’ in the wrong cases among older 
subjects is odd, but unlikely to be due to cheating. It is probably 
the result of vocalizing by subjects who really were required to 
memorize the word. More stringent precautions against this 
possibility will be made in a planned repetition of the experiment. 


It would be premature at this stage to do more than hint at 
possible applications of the results of this experiment, should they 
be confirmed. They would have obvious relevance to methods of 
teaching children of different ages. It might well be found that 
contrasting examples would be easier for younger children to 
understand than parallel examples. Humour is another field where 
changes of relationships could have a bearing on the development 
of children’s understanding of jokes. Puns, it has been said, are 
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the lowest form of wit, and certainly many jokes based on homonyms 
become less funny as one grows older. More important is the 
method of investigation itself. It is simple enough for classroom 
experiments, and yet could throw some light on many puzzling 
psychological problems, such as the formation of symbolism, 
schematic organization and the mediation hypotheses of meaning. 


Summary 


A list of 10 simple monosyllabic words was presented as group 
tests to children and adults. Nine of the ten words, including the 
first word ‘close’, were identical in all lists. The sixth word was 
randomly varied between the antonym, synonym and homonym of 
the first word. The results showed that homonyms raise the level 
of memory in all groups except Grade IX, synonyms tend to grow 
in importance above the age of eight and antonyms have no effect 
at Grade IV. 
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WHY DID THEY DIFFER? A STUDY OF TWO GROUPS 


DB, Brack 


Division of Educational Psychology 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


The Problem 


Teachers often refer to their classes as vintage wines—a good 
year, or a poor year. Frequently classes within any given year are 
found to vary significantly. The good classes are highly receptive 
while the poor classes seem resistant and appear to make little 
progress. Yet frequently an examination of admission academic 
aptitude and achievement ratings reveals no clue as to why these 
classes should differ in their year’s performance. Studies of 
homogeneous grouping such as those reported by Clarke (3) and 
Dunlop, et. al. (5), seem to offer only a partial explanation. Even 
in such restricted groups, the “temper” of classes will be found to 
vary greatly. 


The writers of educational psychology texts invariably approach 
this problem through the concepts of group dynamics. They point 
out that the characteristics of a group can not be expected to repre- 
sent a mere summation of characteristics of the individuals com- 
prising the group. Further, it is often suggested that the character 
of the group exerts a direct influence, either positive or negative, 
upon the individual. Cattell (2), for example, calls this effect 
“syntality” and defines a leader as one who has a demonstrable 
influence on a group syntality. However, little direct factual 
evidence is offered by most writers on educational psychology to 
show the relationship of specific types of group-leader structure 
on the performance of the group as a whole. Schultz (13), must 
have been thinking of the problem of the varying classes when he 
wrote: | 

Performance towards the achievement of a group goal is defined in 
terms of how closely the group approaches its own optimal performance, 
rather than how closely it approaches an absolute standard. ... Often there 
are practical differences determining what an optimal performance is for 

a given group. However, for purposes of testing the compatibility 

postulate, this difficulty can be circumvented by equating groups with 

respect to ability and varying compartibility ... 

Compatibility refers to the successful operation of interpersonal relation. 

The less compatible the relation, the more time must be spent in finding 

ways of dealing with the difficulties. There is less energy available to 

devote to a task, and there is more internal dissatisfaction ... (p. 116). 


This paper reports a limited and exploratory study of two equal 
groups having differing degrees of compatibility (refered to in this 
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paper as cohesiveness of group structure) and of their academic 
performance. 
Design 


The investigator had two classes in educational psychology in the 
one year Junior Elementary (Jr. E.) Certificate program of the 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, who seemed to repre- 
sent to two extremes of cohesiveness of group structure referred. to 
above. It should be noted that the students in the Jr. E. program 
are divided alphabetically into classes and these students remain 
together as a class throughout the day and for the full duration of 
their year’s program. There is, then, ample opportunity for a 
reasonably stable group structure to form within each class. 


On the Christmas examinations, 1958, Class A ranked the highest 
of the eight Jr. E. classes on eight of their ten courses. On the 
other hand Class B (the letter designations as assigned for con- 
venience) ranked lowest on seven of the ten courses. Yet there 
appeared no obvious reason for the disparity in performance. In 
fact an examination of class admission data revealed no essential 
difference in the composition of the two classes. Table I points this 
up. The usual “t” test was used for differences between means, and 
the ,’ test for significances. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF JR. E. CLASS A AND CLASS B ON 
THIRTEEN VARIABLES AT THE TIME OF ADMISSION 
TO THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Class A Class B Statistical 
Significance 
Admission Variable ve of 
N | Mean | S.D. N | Mean | S.D. | Difference 
| | | | | | 
Sexe IM tina eee 13 15 N.S.D. 
Ff Beene eh een aie ae 33 OL N.S.D. 
Age aa cthaihs Mie Suerte 46 19.7 3.8 46 20.3 6.2 N.S.D. 
ACEH Vine tess lant cee 46 62.2 | 14.6 45 61.1 10.5 N.S.D. 
Oecd aes 46 41.4 8.2 46 42.2 8.7 N.S.D. 
Do We dacect mre db 46 | 103.6 | 20.4 45 | 103.7 17.2 N.S.D. 
CoopsHeadie. 4.455.2 44 21.6 9.1 43 19.1 7.3 N.S.D. 
Coop Mech. 

Of EXPTLeSs, once 44 | 103.6 | 18.7 43 | 110.2 19.7 N.S.D. 
English po0)n ie ae 46 61.5 9.8 46 61.6 9.9 N.S.D. 
Social St. 730 insect 46 63.4 8.6 46 62.0 7.9 N.S.D. 
Science XII (X) ......... 43 62.6 8.3 46 61.4 das N.S.D. 
Foreign Language ..... 31 65.0 8.2 39 63.3 11.7 N.S.D. 
Math XI Ck) eae 30 62.3 el 34 59.2 9.7 N.S.D 
MIT Average ccecccccceccne 46 62.1 6.1 46 61.4 6.4 N.S.D 


June, 1959 WHY DID THEY DIFFER? 


In spite of similarity of composition the two classes appeared to 
act and perform differently. Class A moved as a group, had 
excellent self-discipline, exhibited keen interest in their work, in 
short, appeared strongly motivated. Class B, on the other hand, 
showed the opposite qualities. They were disorganized, frivolous, 
disinterested, and frequently late. In the annual blood drive, Class 
A responded promptly, having achieved 100% contribution before 
Class B had reached the 50% mark. 


These differences pointed strongly to different sociometric class 
structures, and it was with this possibility that the present in- 
vestigation is concerned. Certain uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
factors were met. While certain courses of the two classes were 
offered by the same instructors and common examinations ad- 
ministered, other courses were taught by different instructors, some 
using common examinations, and some using different examinations. 
These three conditions are noted where appropriate in the analyses 
of data. The Christmas test results are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE CLASS MEANS OF THE CHRISTMAS 
MARKS FOR CLASS A AND B 


Class A Class B 
Instruct.- Level of Significance 


Course Examin.* or Difference 
N Mean S.D.| N Mean SD. 


42 53.6 98 | 46 67.5 8.5 | 1% level, favoring B 
45 653 13.0 | 45 53.0 10.8 | 1% level, favoring A 
ADD TLOFGU35 1 46 8 67.02 810.2) NSD: 
45 67.0 158] 45 51.3 13.1 | 1% level, favoring A 
45 640 15.8 | 43 57.4 11.4 | 2% level, favoring A 
56.0 116] 45 61.0 8.2 | 2% level, favoring B 
45 594 143,45 502 144 | 1% level, favoring A 
45 64.3 7.5 | 45 58.2 7.6 | 1% level, favoring A 
45 681 120/46 661 106 ]N.S.D. - 
; 45 57.9 98/45 52.0 10.1 | 1% level, favoring A 
XmasAve. | 45 62.3 84/45 588 6.7 | 5% level, favoring A 


SHO O QW > 
HNN NNN NE ww 
ne 
Ot 


*Instructor-Examination Code: 1. One Instructor, Common Examination; 
2. Different Instructors, Common Examination; 3. Different Instructors, 
Different Examinations. 


It will be noted that Class A is ahead in six of the courses, equal 
in two, and behind in two. The average strongly favors Class A. 


Earlier Studies 


Regarding the relationship of the group structure to group 
performance, a search of the literature revealved the following 
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relevant studies. Goodacre (7) found a high correlation between 
cohesiveness and efficiency rating of U.S. Army reconnaisance 
teams. In an important study, Schachter, Ellerston, McBride and 
Gregory (11) reported that the degree of cohesiveness related 
directly to the influence the group exerted over its members. By 
having each individual work alone at the task of producing card- 
boards, they found the direction of this influence could either 
increase or decrease the individual’s output. Van Zelst (15) work- 
ing in an industrial situation found an improvement in output with 
an accompanying decrease in per unit labor cost as a result of 
sociometric grouping of working groups. Schultz (12) found in- 
creasing differences in output between cohesive and non-cohesive 
teams as the cooperative content of the task increased. Back (1) 
reported greater communication between cohesive groups than non- 
cohesive groups. Festinger, et. al. (6) and Steinor (14) found 
evidence supporting the hypothesis that cohesiveness and con- 
formity of group members are closely related. Deutch (4) reported 
that cooperative groups had a high output but the ratings for 
individual productivity were not always greater for members of 
cooperative groups. 


On the influence of leaders, Haythorn (8) found that individuals 
possessing strong personality factors of cooperativeness, prestige, 
efficiency, and insight were popular and tended to facilitate group 
functioning. Earlier Rosenthal and Cofer (10) found that in- 
troducing into a group an individual with an indifferent and 
neglectful attitude resulted in the group failing to reach mutual 
decisions and seemed to reduce the confidence of the individual 
group members in group goals. 

Finally, Hemphill (9) found in his study of group size and leader- 
ship that the larger the group (more than thirty), the more it would 
tolerate leader centered direction. 


Hypotheses 
If the hypothesis of a direct relationship between group 
cohesiveness and type of leadership is true, as the research literature 
would suggest, and in light of the evidence of group performance 
reported to date, the following two conditions should exist for the 
classes concerned: 
(a) Class A should be more cohesive than Class B. 


(b) Class A should have strong leadership, whether of leader- 
ship recognized by the members of the class, or of sub-group 
leaders recognizing a common leader. 

To test these hypotheses, three sociograms were prepared for 

each class. At the beginning of the spring semester each class 
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member was asked to note his first, second and third choices from 
the class membership in answer to the following three questions: 


I. Who are your friends in class? 
II. Whom do you look to as the class leader? 
III. With whom do you compare your marks? 


Only the first and second choices were plotted as sociograms. 
It was intended that questions I and III would indicate the relative 
degree of cohesiveness of the two classes while question II would 
identify the leadership structure of each class at that time. The 
above questions were asked immediately upon the students‘ return 
from Christmas vacation and before all the Christmas test papers 
had been returned. It was, then, an assumption that the leadership 
and cohesive structure of each class was the same at this time as 
it had been during the previous month when each class had written 
its Christmas examinations. 


Data 


Questions I and III attempted to obtain some assessment of the 
cohesiveness of the two groups. Consequently, the analysis of the 
sociograms took the form of assessing the number of reciprocating 
pairs, i.e., 1 chooses 2, and 2 chooses 1; and the length of the 
“continuous chains”, 1 chooses 2 who chooses 3 who chooses 4, 
and so on. It was assumed that the number of reciprocating pairs 
and the length of the continuous chains would give sufficient in- 
sights into the two classes from which to substantiate a difference 
in degree of cohesiveness between the two groups. The summary 
of this analysis for Questions I and III is given in Table III. 


This analysis was premised on the assumption that the number 
of reciprocating pairs would suggest the degree on non-cohesiveness, 
while the number and length of continuous chains would represent 
cohesiveness. First choice patterns were deemed more significant 
than second choice patterns. 


From the above table, it will be noted that there is a marked 
difference between Group A and B in first choices on both questions 
in terms of number of reciprocating pairs. Class A has half as many 
such pairs as Class B. On second choices, however, Class B has 
the same number of pairs as does Class A’s first choices on the same 
two questions, one less than Class A’s second choices for question I 
and half as many as Class A’s second choices on question III. Class 
A shows only a slight increase in the number of reciprocating pairs 
on Question I from first to second choice while on Question III the 
number is doubled. Class B shows a marked decrease in the number 
of such pairs from first to second choice. 
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TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF CHOICE GROUPINGS ON 
FOUR SOCIOGRAMS FOR FIRST AND SECOND CHOICES 
ON QUESTIONS I AND III FOR CLASSES A AND B 


Length of Continuous Chains 


Number of 
Class Choice Reciprocating 
Question 3|4]5{|6{7)]8] More than 8 Pairs 
I rhode! 1 1 (15) 6 
First ll 1/1/41 2 (10, 21) 3 
A 
I 2/1 1 1013) 7 
Second III St 1 Te PCL) 6 
I 2 3 
Hirst I 2 1/1 j 2 (10, 11) Bey 
B 1 
I 1 Tt 3 (9,9, 11) 
Second Ill 14 3) 1(12) : 


In regard to continuous choice chains, Class A is marked by the 
number and length of chains. Even on second choice the chains 
continue to be sustained. Class B, in contrast, is marked by fewer 
chains particularly in first choices. Only on second choice does the 
number and length of chains increase. 


In summary, it was concluded from the sociograms summarized 
in the above table that Class A was more cohesive than Class B. 
Class B seemed to be composed of students who shared a limited 
concern for group goals and the performance of their colleagues. 
Class A on the other hand seemed to be composed of individuals 
whose interest or concerns with others within the class were much 
broader. 


Analysis of the sociograms of both classes in response to 
Question II, “Whom do you look to as the class leader?” was equally 
revealing in emphasizing differences between the two classes. Class 
A had one leader who was named by twenty-eight first choices. 
There was a small clique of ten students with no clear-cut leader. 
On the second choice sociogram for Class A, the group broke down 
into five clusters whose “leaders” choices were interlocked with the 
dominant leader reported in the first choice sociogram. The leader 
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with the largest number of second choices was again the same 
student who was the dominant leader in the first choice. 


Class B had a different pattern. The structure of its first choice 
sociogram closely resembled that of the second choice sociogram of 
Class A. There were six sub-leaders, one of which was slightly 
more dominant than the others and who in turn was chosen by 
four of the other five sub-leaders. The second choice sociogram 
saw this class break into two distinct groups. One group had two 
leaders with reciprocating choices, while the other group had four 
leaders in a loosely interlocked choice structure. 


As in the analysis of the sociograms for Question I and III, the 
sociograms for Question II for the two groups present opposite 
sequence patterns. The clique in Class A appearing on first choice 
is observed in the second choice for Class B. Class A had a 
dominant leader whereas Class B, in contrast, is lead by six leaders 
each commanding approximately the same degree of support from 
class members. On second choice for this latter class, the leadership 
structure tended to deteriorate into two factions rather than to 
consolidate about a single leader. 


The two conditions cited earlier as being essential to the support 
of the hypothesis are therefore considered to be verified and are 
presented in its support. Of the two classes, which have been 
shown to be equal in academic qualifications, the more cohesive, 
mono-led class presented the superior performance. 


The Second Phase 


The second phase lacks in scientific rigor yet is thought to have 
sufficient interest to justify reporting. 


Two topics in Educational Psychology, one on group dynamics 
and the other on psychometrics, are taught at the beginning and 
the end respectively of the spring semester. In an attempt to see 
what would happen to the group structure of the two classes, the 
investigator prepared his lectures for these units about the socio- 
grams from the three questions and dealt intensively with 
pertinent research findings and their possible implications. Un- 
fortunately, the emphasis placed on these topics precluded re- 
administration of additional measures at the end of the course to 
determine if changes in group structure had occurred since January. 
The investigator can report from his observations that Class A 
moved on unchanged. However, in Class B there appeared to 
emerge during this period one dominant leader from the sub-leaders, 
illustrated by the following incident. The investigator on the last 
day of classes took them to coffee in lieu of a final lecture. This 
came as a surprise to them but, without hesitation, the student 
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suspected of now being the dominant leader rose to thank the 
instructor for the treat and his efforts on behalf of the class during 
the year. There occurred other incidents of a similar nature, all 
suggestive of the emergence of a dominant leader and of much 
stronger class cohesiveness. 

Further evidence of change is noted in class performance. The 
“final” class marks are presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF CLASS MEANS OF FINAL SCORES ON 
TWELVE COURSES AND YEAR’S AVERAGE MARK FOR 
CLASSES A AND B 


Class A (N = 45) Class B (N = 46) 
Significance 
Course of Difference 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
A a a eee 64.09 9.18 61.24 57 N.S.D. 
Bike ag 54.58 8.34 58.35 6.23 2% level 
66.62 7.29 67.85 5.06 N.S.D. 
68.68 8.85 59.35 9.05 N.S.D. 
55.57 12.13 62.98 7.55 1% level 
64.71 13.92 61.87 8.21 N.S.D. 
67.02 12.38 62.13 7.82 5% level 
63.53 9.04 62.59 date N.S.D. 
66.91 13.16 63.83 10.70 N.S.D. 
57.36 11.41 63.65 10.27 1% level 
{hiner 7.08 71.30 12.03 N.S.D. 
. 62.84 8.85 69.89 11.02 1% level 
Year’s Ave. 63.68 6.26 64.25 5.33 N.S.D. 


*Final Mark of Course taught only in fall semester. 
+Only final mark is reported. 
;+Taught only in second semester. 


It is noted that Class B made remarkable strides in improving its 
performance from Christmas to April. It’s average mark shows a 
gain in performance significant at the 1% level of confidence. Class 
A, on the other hand, showed no statistically significant gain in 
average performance from Christmas to April. 


Discussion 


It would be naive for the investigator to report the above findings 
as conclusive evidence of the exclusive role of group leadership and 
group cohesiveness in class performance. Too many of the variables 
used lacked sufficient control to warrant such a conclusion. 
Questions as to the validity of the data are as follows: 
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(1) How consistent were the lecturers in presenting course 
materials to each class, and what was the attitude of each instructor 
towards each class? It is evident from the remarks made that the 
very ‘temper’ of the class B could easily result in the instructor 
having a relatively negative attitude to it. Or possibly its poor 
effort at Christmas might have meant an intensification of instructor 
effort. 


(2) University examinations and ratings are suspect for their 
lack of demonstrated reliability. Further, while it has been noted 
that certain of the courses taught to the two classes by different 
instructors had common Christmas examinations, common examina- 
tions by themselves do not ensure consistent marking without con- 
solidated scoring. This was effected in only three of the five courses 
concerned. 


(3) It is implied that Class B’s improvement is due to a change 
in sociometric structure of the group during the second semester. 
The fact that Class B was the poorest class was not secret. Ad- 
ministrative pressures from the Dean’s office directed toward low 
performing students might have stimulated a greater number of 
Class B students to intensify their academic efforts than of Class 
A. Class A, which also knew its record, may well have been 
satisfied to rest on its laurels. Or perhaps, in Cattell’s phrase, it 
had reached the optimum in syntality. 


(4) No attempt was made in this study to examine the quality 
of leadership of the two classes. 


(5) There is a question of the equivalence of the two groups in 
spite of initial academic (mean) equivalence. The variability of 
performance of Class A, especially on the finals, was much greater 
than of Class B. 

Conclusions 


This paper reports some investigations of the effects of group 
structure on academic performance. The evidence, while subject 
to many uncontrolled factors, does lend credence to the hypothesis 
that the sociometric structure of the class does influence group 
performance. Futher, these findings do not differ from those that 
would be anticipated from findings of similar studies in areas other 
than the classroom and reported in the literature. For the teacher, 
this preliminary study implies that the class social structure is 
important in determining its ultimate performance and should be 
a consideration when an evaluation of a classes’ learning gains are 
made. But whether the teacher can easily and effectively mani- 
pulate the class social structure to facilitate group compatibility 
and their acceptance of leaders most likely to produce maximum 
syntality remains to be demonstrated. It may well be that this is a 
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situation about which the teacher can do little with positive results 
and consequently must accept as an inherent characteristic of the 
class concerned. The findings are of equal importance to the 
administrator. For example, when greater understanding of the 
role of the class leaders and indeed of the class members is achieved, 
it could further justify the force-out policy used in some Alberta 
high schools. Already there is evidence that the presence in the 
group of an indifferent student (Rosenthal and Cofer) serves to 
reduce group syntality. When such persons are in leadership roles, 
undoubtedly the effect is magnified to the further detriment of the 
class. It must be emphasised that much more research in the class- 
room situation needs to be done before role in the class social 
structure can be a major consideration accompanying low academic 
performance in the effective implementation of force-out policies. 
For the researcher working with equated group experimental 
designs, it is becoming increasingly evident that such groups can 
not be considered as truly equal unless equivalence of group 
structure can be established beforehand. It may well be, for 
example, that herein lies the reason for the failure of studies con- 
sidering the academic performance of teacher-centered versus group 
centered instruction to produce consistent evidence favoring one 
method or the other. 


It is concluded that the evidence and its important and far- 
reaching implications overwhelmingly endorses the need for more 
extensive and exact studies in this area. 
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Our present day society is characterized by educational opport- 
unity. Education is free, and attempts are made to provide a 
suitable education for all children who are able to profit by it. At 
no time in the world’s history has so much been spent so willingly 
on education, and at no time has there been such a need for 
educated citizens. The development and maintenance of a highly 
industrialized society has required that even the unskilled worker 
possess knowledge and skills which would have been superfluous 
just a generation ago. However, in spite of the many opportunities 
for education which exist today and notwithstanding the great 
need for educated citizens at all levels of work, it is probably correct 
to say that at no time have so many people, possessing the potential 
and the opportunity, failed to achieve academic excellence. 
Academic underachievement is one of the most serious problems 
which school administrators, teachers and parents must cope with 
today. 


The underachieving student poses problems for himself and for 
others. It is obvious that the child who attends school and does 
not make the best possible use of his ability puts his parents and 
the school administration to a great deal of unnecessary expense. 
There is also the possibility that the child who underachieves will 
himself be penalized financially for his poor academic showing. 
It is usually assumed that the road to financial security is via the 
professions, and children are frequently urged to plan for pro- 
fessional careers. However, attendance at university is a pre- 
requisite for entrance into the professions, and as such attendance 
is contingent upon one’s obtaining good grades in school, it becomes 
apparent that underachievers may condemn themselves to non- 
professional, relatively unremunerative careers because of their 
inability to satisfy college entrance requirements. 


The underachiever creates problems for the teacher also. Such 
students, being disinterested in the school situation, are potential 
discipline problems. Again, underachievers may influence their 
grade mates adversely. If a number of children in a class are dis- 
interested, there is always the possibility that such an attitude will 
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become contagious. Also, one must consider the effect of the 
presence of such pupils upon the teacher. It is, of course, impossible 
to calculate the influence that underachievers have upon the teacher 
who is trying to do a conscientious job, but it can be appreciated 
that a lack of consideration for a teacher’s efforts might well con- 
stitute one of the major drawbacks to teaching as a career. 


It is obvious that a loss accrues to society when students under- 
achieve. We live in a world in which, in order to maintain our own 
way of life, we must be prepared to match the progress of those 
nations whose ideologies are antagonistic to our own. Under such 
conditions it is essential that all our young people of ability make 
the best of their potentialities. The problem of academic under- 
achievement thus assumes great social importance. 


One might imagine that a problem of such magnitude would 
have received a good deal of attention in Canada, but such is not 
the case. A review of the literature reveals that most of the 
research on underachievement has been carried out on non- 
Canadian groups and has been restricted to college populations. 
The present study endeavored, in some small way, to remedy this 
oversight. 

Related Studies 


Although it is impossible here to report upon all those areas 
which were investigated as having some possible bearing upon 
academic underachievement, several of the more important fields 
which were touched upon are mentioned below. 


Adjustment of the Total Personality. It is frequently suggested 
that lack of adjustment on the part of the student, especially in the 
personal, social, and emotional areas, is correlated with under- 
achievement. On reviewing a number of studies which had been 
done on the relationship of non-intellectual factors to under- 
achievement, Gough (10) reported that lack of maladjustment 
was found to be related to higher achievement. Stanger (26) offered 
findings of a similar nature. He determined that students who were 
classed as unstable and maladjusted tended to be lower in academic 
achievement than those students who were not so classed. The 
findings of Assum and Levy (4) are substantially the same as those 
of Gough and Stagner. Darley (7) implied that maladjustment 
influences a student adversely so that he is unable to realize the 
full potential of his measured intelligence. 


Not all research workers in this area however, have been able 
to convince themselves that maladjustment, as measured, is 
positively related to poor academic achievement. Griffiths (12) 
could find no significant differences in the personal adjustment 
scores of poor and superior students at university level. Owens 
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and Johnson (23) found that when groups of college underachievers, 
overachievers, and normal achievers were compared, the under- 
achievers compared very favorably in adjustment with those stu- 
dents in the other two groups. Montalto (19) found that achievers 
revealed more neurotic tendencies than did poorer students. 


A review of the findings in this field causes one to conclude 
that while a good deal of the work done here seems to support the 
contention that well-adjusted students do better, academically, than 
do maladjusted ones, enough evidence of a contradictory nature 
exists to discourage the making of any clear statement regarding 
the nature of the relationship between adjustment scores and 
academic success. 


Masculinity-Femininity Scores. Some research has been done 
in an effort to determine whether there is any relationship between 
masculinity-femininity scores and academic success. Morgan (20) 
found no differences on the masculinity-femininity scale of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank when he compared scores made 
by groups of achieving and non-achieving college male sophomores, 
whereas Altus (1), utilizing the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, noted that scores of male underachievers reveal un- 
certainty, extraversion, and femininity. Kimball (16) and Arm- 
strong (3) reported that male underachievers tended to have 
certain feminine characteristics or interests, but these findings are 
at variance with those of Bolander (6), and Stevens (27). Both 
these latter research workers found that male underachievers tend 
to make high masculinity scores. 


It is obvious from a consideration of the above studies that there 
is considerable disagreement regarding the nature of the relation- 
ship between scores on masculinity-femininity scales and academic 
grades. 


Level of Aspiration. Level of aspiration has been defined as 
... the level of future performance in a familiar task which one 
explicity undertakes to reach. . .” (Frank, 9, p. 120). Inasmuch as 
level of aspiration is commonly presumed to be influenced by past 
successes and failures, it might be imagined that characteristically 
different levels of aspiration could be noted for those students who 
have done well in school as compared with those students who have 
not. Jucknat (15) reported that students who had failure ex- 
periences were inclined not to raise their level of aspiration on 
a subsequent trial, whereas those students whose efforts had met 
with success very frequently stated that they would do even better 
on their next attempt. Sears (24) found that discrepancy scores 
(between levels of success expected and success attained) for 
successful students were closely grouped in a small positive range, 
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whereas the failure group revealed generally higher discrepancy 
scores. She concluded that the discrepancy is large for those stu- 
dents who have experienced continual failure. Basically the same 
findings have been reported by Anderson and Brandt (2). On the 
basis of the findings reported here, it may be concluded that one’s 
level of aspiration in a given task is influenced by previous ex- 
periences of success or faliure, and that poor students tend to set 
levels of aspiration which are considerably at variance with their 
present levels of performance. 


Relations with Parents. An unsatisfactory home atmosphere 
was noted by Edelston (8) as being of considerable importance in 
making for educational failure. He declared that there are two 
extreme kinds of poor home environment to be noted: first, the 
home in which the parents are indifferent to the child’s progress 
and second, the home in which the parents, being over-anxious, 
exert too great pressure for achievement upon the child. Similar 
findings were reported by Barrett (5), while Stice et al. (28) noted 
that underachievers tended to see their parents as being indifferent 
or rejecting to them. Kirk (17) expressed the opinion that under- 
achievement may satisfy an unconscious hostility against a parent 
who is demanding success. Kimball (16) suggests that male under- 
achievers rebel against the father, but the work of Tibbets (33) 
implies that such students have greater difficulty in establishing 
satisfactory relationships with the mother. Research by Kurtz and 
Swenson (18) revealed that pride, confidence, and interest of the 
parents in their children was in greater evidence for the over- 
achiever than for the underachiever. The former students showed 
a greater tendency to respect their parents, to take them into their 
confidence, and to be more concerned with pleasing them. The 
underachievers were found to have a limited place in the home. 
They gave few evidences of mutual respect, exchange of affection, 
or desire to measure up to parental expectations. Their parents, it 
was found, frequently gave them little encouragement for an 
extended education. 


From the above findings it may be concluded that under- 
achievers tend to have less satisfactory relations with their parents 
than do overachievers. The underachieving child may see his 
parents (or one of them) as being rejective, and there is a suggestion 
that the underachiever tends to be less “close” to his parents than 
is the overachiever. Parents of underachievers may reveal an 
attitude of disinterest or indifference towards the academic 
progress of their children. 
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Population, Procedures, and Instruments 


The population of the present study consisted of thirty-five 
male students enrolled in Grade Ten in the Edmonton Public School 
system. These students were selected for a number of reasons. 
They had written examinations set by the Department of Education 
of the Province of Alberta at the termination of the Grade Nine 
year, June 1958. These examinations were partially “objective” in 
nature and were marked by a panel of teachers in such a way that 
teacher bias was kept to a minimum. It was assumed, therefore, 
that the results of these examinations might be accepted as reliable 
measures of actual academic achievement. Again, the appropriate 
form (Level Three) of the School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 
was administered to all Grade Nine students in June, 1958. The 
results of this test, expressed as percentiles based on an Alberta 
population, were taken to be an accurate measure of the students’ 
academic ability. Male students were selected in preference to a 
mixed sex group because it was found, by a perusal of the current 
results of the Grade Nine departmental examinations, that boys 
constituted the greater percentage of underachievers. Also militat- 
ing against the use of a mixed sex group was the fact that a possible 
sex factor might be introduced which would render a comparison 
of the findings invalid. A secondary school population was preferred 
to a younger group because it was felt that the more advanced 
students would be better able to assess and relate their feelings, 
preferences, attitudes, and problems. 


Because of the need for an intensive investigation, into, and a 
clear understanding of, the problem, behavior, and needs of the 
students selected, it was decided to use the case study method. 
Inasmuch as a considerable amount of time was to be devoted to 
each student, the size of the group was restricted to thirty-five. 


Obviously before it can be stated with certainty that a given 
student is underachieving, it is necessary that one have a measure 
of his ability to achieve and a measure of his actual level of 
achievement. However, the actual means by which the degree of 
underachievment may be assessed after such measures have been 
obtained may differ considerably. 


After due consideration of the various methods by which the 
degree of underachievement had been assessed by other investi- 
gators in this field, it was decided to utilize a quotient in the present 
study. When the results of the Grade Nine departmental examin- 
ations were made available in August of 1958, an inspection of the 
grades obtained and the SCAT score earned by each student re- 
vealed that 234 male students who had passed into Grade Ten were 
possible underachievers. In order to reduce this number, a 
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preliminary index of underachievment was computed for each pupil. 
First, the stanine scores on the five subjects Language, Literature, 
Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies were obtained. The 
stanines for Language and Literature were averaged, the score 
obtained being taken to represent achievement in English. To this 
average were added the stanines for the remaining three subjects 
and the mean for this total was obtained. This mean was further 
divided by the SCAT percentile score made by the student, and 
the result was multiplied by one hundred in order to remove 
decimals. The final figure so obtained was called the preliminary 
index of underachievement. It was assumed that a student who was 
operating at ,or near capacity, would have a preliminary index of 
100, whereas underachievers would earn scores below this figure. 


The indices obtained were then studied and certain ones were 
retained for further investigation. It was deemed advisable to 
select for further study only those students with the lowest indices 
in order to ensure that the thesis group would be composed of the 
most marked underachievers. Consequently, only those students 
whose preliminary indices were lower than seventy were further 
considered. The use of the preliminary index as a screening device 
made it possible to reduce to fifty-two the original 234 cases selected 
from the Department of Education records. 


The raw scores made in the five school subjects mentioned above 
were now obtained for the fifty-two students remaining. These 
scores were utilized because they provided a more exact measure 
of academic achievement than did the stanine scores used in the 
first instance. The Language and Literature scores were again 
averaged, and to this average were added the raw scores for the 
remaining three subjects. The mean of this total was obtained, 
and this figure was divided by the SCAT percentile for the given 
student. The resulting quotient was multiplied by one hundred in 
order to remove decimals. The final figure so obtained was referred 
to as the final index of underachievement. It was on the basis of 
these latter indices that the members of the thesis group were 
selected. 


In an effort to gather all data which might be of value in pre- 
paring a case history for each student, a variety of instruments 
were used. Standardized tests included the Brown-Holtzman 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA); the Kuder Pre- 
ference Record (Vocational); the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale; the SRA Youth Inventory; the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey; and the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. 
Other research instruments utilized were the Bills Index of Adjust- 
ment and Values; the Taschuk Self-Concept Inventory, (Taschuk, 
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32), and a modification of this instrument, the Taschuk-Hepburn 
Self-Ideal Concept Inventory; the McQuary and Truax Under- 
achievement Scale (McQuary and Truaz, 22); the Gough Pre- 
dictive (Achievement) Scale, (Gough, 11) and four structured 
interviews which had been prepared by Super and others (Super, 
et al., 30). These interviews covered the topics, “Free Time”; 
“School”; “Family”; and “Plans”. Also used were checklists, 
blanks, and inventories prepared by the author which gathered 
information on the student’s level of academic aspiration; his self- 
concept; his reading habits; his position in the family; his vocational 
preferences; and his opinion regarding those factors which are of 
most importance in determining one’s success in life. Cumulative 
record cards and other school records were also consulted. The 
information offered by the use of these instruments was utilized in 
the preparation of a comprehensive case history for each student. 
When all such case histories had been prepared they were studied 
closely with a view to identifying correlates of academic under- 
achievement. 


Factors Related to the Home 


As Haggard (13) has suggested, when the child does not accept 
the academic situation completely or does not appear to be deriving 
the maximum value from his educational opportunities, there is a 
tendency to look to the home for an explanation. Such a step is 
seen to be a logical one, for the parents are those agents of society 
who are most responsible for the transmission of culturally accepted 
educational values to the child. It is further held that if relations 
between the child and his parents are not completely satisfactory, 
especially as seen from the viewpoint of the former, then such 
distortion of parent-child relationships may well be reflected in 
the child’s educational achievement. 


An examination of the case histories prepared for the members 
of the thesis group revealed evidence of parental rejection in 
approximately 66 per cent of the cases, or in twenty-three cases of 
the thirty-five. In six instances it was not possible to identify 
either parent as being more rejective than the other; in eight cases 
the mother appeared to be rejecting; while in nine instances the 
father emerged as the rejecting parent. In a small number of cases 
the rejection was revealed in the active dislike or open hostility of 
the parent for the child, but in the majority of instances it was 
manifested through attitudes of disinterest and indifference. 
Symonds (31, p. 23) examines the importance of apparently in- 
consequential acts from the point of view of parental acceptance 
or rejection and notes: 
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It may be nothing more than a shrug of the shoulder, the lifting of an 
eyebrow,or a gleam in the eyes; it may be a chance remark expressing 
fondness or hatred; it may be the mere fact that parent and child do things 
together, or that the child is not included in the parents’ plans and activities. 
These subtle and elusive tokens of rejection or acceptance are just as 
significant from the point of view of parent-child relationship as other 
more overt forms of expression. 

Rejection of the child by a parent may occur for a number of 
reasons. Frequently children are rejected because their birth was 
not welcomed. Male children may be rejected if the parents wanted 
a girl, and vice versa. Children of either sex may be met by 
rejective behavior on the part of the parents if they are sickly or 
physically disabled. There is also the possibility that the child may 
experience feelings of rejection even when none is intended. The 
arrival of a new sibling, for example, may cause an older brother 
or sister to feel unloved because they no longer receive the 
attention they once did. Also, the continued absence of a preferred 
parent may cause a child to feel rejected. 


It is interesting to note that the subjects reacted to their rejection 
in a number of ways. Some became engrossed in numerous outside 
interests and tried to stay away from home as much as possible. 
Others apparently refused to accept rejection and continued to 
desire more time in the company of the rejecting parent. A number 
of students tried to give the impression that they were quite happy 
with the “laissez-faire” attitude of their parents and appreciated 
being left almost exclusively “on their own”. In a small number 
of cases there is a record of criminal activities, in most instances 
petty, which may represent a reaction against rejection or a desire 
to spite an unloving parent. 


It is held that such poor parent-child relations might well have 
influenced academic achievement in a number of ways. The child 
might purposely do poorly in school in order to spite a rejecting 
parent. Again, the child, experiencing rejection at home, might 
believe that no one is particularly interested in his school progress 
and so lack the motivation to do well. Finally, the child, feeling 
himself rejected by his parents, might try to gain attention from his 
parents and others by becoming a problem in school by adopting 
patterns of behavior which are unacceptable or by making poor 
grades. It should not be assumed that the underachiever’s reaction 
to parental rejection is necessarily a conscious one. The child may 
be quite unaware that his poor school progress is directly related 
to his unsatisfactory relationships at home. Many pupils in the 
present study quite readily admitted that they were under achievers, 
but almost invariably blamed their poor school progress on lack 
of study, poor study habits, poor attitudes towards school. While 
it would appear that attitudes of parental rejection will almost 
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certainly influence the student’s academic achievement adversely, 
it is impossible to say whether his reaction to such rejection will 
operate on a conscious or an unconscious level. 


When a number of hypotheses were tested, certain other cor- 
relates of underachievement, related to the home but in most cases 
quite distinct from parental rejection, were also noted. In 49 per 
cent of the cases investigated here it was found that the subject was 
the oldest child in his family. There is a possibility that this 
finding may tie in with the pattern of parental rejection discussed 
above. It seems logical to assume that the oldest child in a family 
would be most apt to feel rejected as he saw himself being replaced 
in his parents’ affections by younger siblings. An investigation into 
the number of languages spoken in the home revealed that in more 
than 90 per cent of the cases only English was used. The belief that 
underachievers frequently are products of homes in which at least 
one foreign language is spoken received little support from the 
results of this study. It was also found that the vast majority of 
the parents of the children studied were Canadian-born or were 
born in English-speaking countries. In only one instance was it 
possible to determine that a parent had been born in a country in 
which English was not the accepted language. It has sometimes 
been assumed that underachievers are products of broken homes, 
but once again there was little evidence in this study to support this 
contention. Only two students came from homes in which one 
parent was missing, in one instance through divorce, and in the 
other through death. 


The occupational status of the fathers of the present group of 
students was investigated in order to determine something of the 
socio-economic level of the homes from which these children came. 
When the perecentage of fathers of underachievers who fell into the 
various occupational categories were compared with the percentages 
of all employed males in Edmonton as of the 1951 census, several 
interesting findings were noted. Twice as many underachievers 
have fathers in the “managerial” classification as are found in the 
general population. “Clerical” occupations also contribute heavily 
to the underachieving group; “Service” and “construction” 
categories are very lightly represented for underachievers. There 
is no clear evidence to suggest that underachievers come from homes 
of low socio-economic status; indeed, the evidence may support the 
opposite contention. 


Factors Related to the School 


Relatively few underachievers in the present study revealed an 
openly hostile attitude towards school, but there is a strong 
suggestion that a large number of these students are quite disinterest- 
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ed in, or indifferent towards, the school situation. In at least 75 
per cent of the cases there is evidence that the subjects are not 
particularly interested in attending school. 


One might ask, “Why do so many of these students show a dis- 
like for, or a disinterest in, school?” A close examination of replies 
given on the SSHA and the SRA Youth Inventory suggest a number 
of reasons. Forty per cent of the group indicated that their dislike 
for at least one teacher was such that it caused them to neglect 
their schoolwork, and 91 per cent declared that they would not 
approach a teacher to ask for help if they were having difficulty with 
their school course. Thus it would appear that a number of these 
students do not enjoy particularly close or pleasant relations with 
their teachers. The content of the courses offered was also attacked 
by a number of this group. Forty per cent revealed that they found 
it difficult to concentrate upon certain of their courses because 
they were dull and uninteresting, and about one-half of these stu- 
dents believed that they were required to take courses which were 
of no practical value. 


These underachievers also revealed certain weaknesses in apply- 
ing themselves efficiently in school. Approximately two-thirds 
stated that, when taking notes in class, they tried to take down 
every word spoken by the teacher, because they found it difficult 
to determine what was important and what was not. About one- 
half of the group revealed that they had little idea as to how one 
should prepare for an examination and a like number admitted that 
they had considerable difficuly in expressing themselves in writing. 
Sixty per cent of the students noted that they found if very difficult 
to concentrate upon the work in class, and two-thirds admitted that 
they made no special effort to be neat in the work which they had 
to pass in to the teacher for correction. Twenty of the thirty-five 
students revealed that they did not study their hardest unless they 
really liked a course. If a subject was not liked, there was a tendency 
to do just enough work to guarantee a pass. One-half of the group 
declared that studying was a “hit-or-miss” proposition, depending 
upon the mood they were in, while slightly more than this number 
stated that having a good time is just as important in a boy’s life 
as is studying. Although the possibilitiees were investigated, there 
was little to suggeest that a desire to conform to the academic 
standards approved by age mates, or the possession of a presumably 
poor educational background were factors which influenced one’s 
academic achievement adversely. 


When the stanine scores made by these underachievers in the 
subjects Mathematics, Literature, and Language on the Grade 
Nine departmental examinations were studied, it was noted that 
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these students tended to make lower scores in these courses than 
did the generality of Grade Nine students on whose achievement the 
stanines were based. (See Table I). Underachievers appear to be 


TABLE I[ 


DISTRIBUTION OF STANINE SCORES IN MATHEMATICS, 
LITERATURE, AND LANGUAGE FOR UNDERACHIEVERS 


Subject Stanines 9, 8, 7, 6 Stanine 5 Stanines 4, 3, 2,1 
Mathematics ccc: 2 14 19 
Liiterature bi. bemsdecke ok 8 8 19 
Banguages en hace if 10 18 


especially poor in Mathematics, as compared with total Grade Nine 
group, and are also, but to a lesser extent, deficient in Literature 
and Language. No such uneven distribution of stanine scores was 
noted for Social Studies and Science. It is interesting to note that, 
on a standardized reading test given at the end of the Grade Nine 
year, 63 per cent of the underachievers studied made scores which 
exceeded the midpoint of the distribution of scores mades by all 
Grade Nine students. 


One might imagine that students underachieve because they do 
not appreciate the value of a formal education. However, when 
these underachievers were asked to rank order twelve factors which 
might be seen as being of importance in determining one’s success 
in life, 83 per cent of the group placed ‘“‘education” in the position 
of greatest importance. Also, there was nothing to suggest that 
these underachievers lacked confidence in their ability to do better 
scholastically. Ninety-four per cent of this group admitted that 
their Grade Nine marks were lower than they should have been 
and indicated that these grades did not present a true picture of 
their ability. It is apparent, then, that these students felt confident 
that they could do better work in school. The members of this 
group attended school as regularly as did the generality of students 
in their grade, and, when compared with the students in McManus’ 
study (21), underachievers were found not to have a more frequent 
rate of academic failure than have the members of a group of 
unselected Grade Nine students. 

By means of a blank devised by the author, it was possible to 
gather information regarding the level of academic aspiration of 
each member of this group of underachievers. This instrument 
offered a “difference score” for each pupil, ie., the discrepancy 
between the average of the grades which the pupil predicted he 
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would make on certain examinations and the average of the grades 
which, eventually, he did make. A coefficient of correlation was 
computed for these difference scores and for the students’ final 
indices of underachievement. The coefficient was found to be 
significantly above zero at the .01 level of confidence. This result 
suggests that those students who were most unrealistic or irrational 
in their level of academic aspiration were most marked in their 
underachievement. 
Personality Factors 


In an effort to learn something of the personality traits which 
are characteristic of academic underachievers, a number of in- 
struments were utilized. Of greatest value was the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey (hereafter referred to as the 
G/Z). It was determined that most of the present group of under- 
achievers were not completely accepting of themselves; and a 
somewhat smaller number, approximately one in every three, were 
very acutely aware of their shortcomings and saw themselves in 
a correspondingly less favorable light. 


The majority of the members of this group were interested in 
action rather than reflection. They tended to be labile in their 
emotions and interests, quickly going from interest in, and excite- 
ment over, a project or a course of action to the opposite. They 
lacked the energy or drive needed to keep up a sustained or 
persistent effort. Further, most of these students did not enjoy 
satisfactory relations with others. They tended to be relatively shy 
and submissive, shrinking from social contact and from positions of 
responsibility. Although the majority of these underachievers 
accepted the domination of their peers, they resented it; they were 
suspicious and harbored feelings of hostility and belligerence. They 
were sensitive to the opinions of others and were frequently secretly 
hurt by the actions of adults and peers because they tended to keep 
their real feelings to themselves. Their tendency to rate themselves 
as being relatively “masculine” might represent an attempt to 
compensate for other recognized weaknesses. High scores on the 
G/Z “masculinity” scale may also suggest a lack of sympathy for 
others. The majority of these underachievers reported unsatis- 
factory social relations with members of the opposite sex. 

Stevens (27) substantiates certain of the above conclusions. He 
found that underachievers tend to be more self-rejective than over- 
achievers. He believes that these essentially negative, perhaps 
hostile, self-attitudes have lowered the self-esteem of the students 
to a point where academic efficiency is impaired. Whereas previous 
studies (Gough, 11-, Kimball, 16) have suggested external rejection 
of authority as the cause of underachievement, Stevens believes 
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that his findings imply that such attitudes of rejection have been 
internalized. 


The study by Sheerer (25, p. 174) is also of interest at this point. 
She noted that “. .. there is a definite and substantial correlation 
between attitudes of acceptance of, and respect for, self and 
attitudes of acceptance of, and respect for, others...” If such is the 
case, and Sheerer’s findings have been supported by other research 
workers, then it is not surprising to find that the tendency which 
underachievers have to reject themselves is closely allied with a 
tendency to reject others also. 


The views of Harry Stack Sullivan (29, p. 10) offer further 
support for the interpretation given above. He noted, 


The self may be said to be made up of reflected appraisals .. . if the self 
dynamism is made up of experience which is chiefly derogatory, then the 
self dynamism will itself be chiefly derogatory. It will facilitate hostile 
and disparaging appraisals of self ... The peculiarity exists that one can 
find in others only that which is in the self. And so the unhappy child 
who grows up without love will have a self-dynamism which shows 
great capacity for finding fault with others and, by the same token, with 
himself. 

Such a view of interpersonal relations gains considerable support 
from the findings of the present study. It was noted that the 
majority of these underachievers experienced parental rejection, 
that most of them had basically self-rejective attitudes, and that the 
majority of them tend to reject others. Sullivan would insist that 
this pattern of findings was not due to coincidence. He would 
suggest that since one’s self is “made up of reflected appraisals”, 
one tends to regard himself as unworthy if others do so. Because 
one is rejected by others, he tends to become self-rejective, and, 
because “one can find in others only that which is in the self,” feel- 
ings of rejection toward others are inevitable. 


Finally, a study by Hanlon et al. (14) may be noted. These 
workers utilized a group of students remarkably similar to that 
used in the present study and noted that “self-ideal congruence”, 
ie., the relationship between self-concept and self-ideal concept, 
tends to correlate very highly with a number of factors which have 
been touched upon here. It was found, for example, that measures 
of self-adjustment, self-reliance, sense of personal worth, feeling of 
belonging, freedom from withdrawal tendencies, social adjustment, 
social skills and community relations all correlated very highly with 
measures of self-ideal congruence. The latter measure and 
estimates of “family relations” were significantly correlated also. 


The marked similarity between the conclusions of Hanlon and 
his co-workers and those drawn in this study are at once apparent. 
They conclude (p. 217): 
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Subjects in the low self-ideal congruence group were characterized by a 
lack of persistence in work habits and by feelings of oppression and 
inadequacy. They were more likely to feel rejected by both family and 
peers and tended to react to this rejection by withdrawing within them- 
selves ...and... subjects in the low self-ideal congruence group showed 
uneasiness in social situations. They tended to stay in the background 
and to avoid contacts calling for poise and diplomacy, for they were easily 
hurt and were aware of their proneness to quarrel. They tended to dis- 
like school, and their negativistic attitudes made for difficulties in their 
relationships with teachers, fellow students, and members of the opposite 
sex. 


Conclusions 


There is evidence that a majority of the underachievers studied 
here believed themselves to be rejected by one or more of their 
parents. It is held that such rejection has unconsciously caused the 
underachieving student to see himself in a poor light. He tends to 
become self-rejecting and unaccepting of self. This tendency to be 
critical was also found in the underachiever’s interpersonal relations, 
possibly because he can accept others only to the same extent that 
he can accept himself. A general inability to get along with peers 
of both sexes was noted for many of these students. Such students, 
seeing themselves as not being socially adept, tended to accept the 
domination and leadership of others, although they resented being 
cast in the role of “followers.” These underachievers frequently 
reported that they had a “bad temper.” Such outburts of temper 
may not be unusual in people who unwillingly accept domination 
by others. It is possible that the individual, finding it degrading to 
accept completely the role of “follower”, feels that he must assert 
himself on occasion. Such assertions, being the result of long pent- 
up feelings of inadequacy and domination, are seen as outbursts 
of “bad temper” and represent to the onlooker and to the individual 
himself over-reactions to the situation at hand. 


The underachiever may reveal an inability to put forth a 
persistent and sustained effort for any length of time. He may be 
unrestrained and act quickly without giving proper consideration to 
the consequences of his acts. It has been suggested that such lack 
of restraint is evidence of a desire for immediate gratification and 
a disinclination or an inability to seek out long-range goals. 


A relatively large number of this present population of under- 
achievers disliked the school situation, possibly because it represent- 
ed another area in which they might reveal their weaknesses. It 
was not surprising to find that most underachievers frankly admitted 
that they were not operating at their fullest capacity. The desire 
to preserve his self-esteem might cause the underachiever to say, in 
effect, “I could do much better in school, but I’m not interested and 
I don’t put enough time on my studies.” While these under- 
achievers readily admitted that they fell into this category, there 
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is a suggestion that some of them never quite accepted this status 
completely. It is understandable, therefore, that a number of these 
students had relatively unrealistic levels of academic aspiration. 
They refused to accept the fact of their underachievement and 
continued to aim for higher grades than they would probably attain. 
Other underachievers might, however, be so crushed by continual 
defeat that they would set levels of aspiration which were un- 
realistically low. This might also serve as a device for the pre- 
servation of one’s self-esteem, for if one is striving for an easily- 
attainable goal he is almost certain to meet with success. Mathe- 
matics, which requires close attention to detail and persistent effort, 
was the subject which underachievers found most difficult. The 
stereotype which is frequently held of the underachieving student— 
that of the extraverted, outgoing, socially competent student who 
spends a good deal of time on extra-curricular activities—was not 
borne out by the findings of this study. Most of the members of 
the present population were relatively disinterested in any tyne of 
extra-curricular activity, quite possibly because they believed that 
thy possessed inadequacies in the area of interpersonal relations 
which would work to their disadvantage. 


The indecision and lack of foresight which had been noted for 
these underachievers in other areas was also to be seen with 
reference to their vocational goals. Many such students apparently 
selected occupations which sounded exciting, once again revealing 
a tendency not to think in terms of long-range outcomes. In most 
cases it was obvious that little was actually known about the 
occupations chosen, for the measured interests of the majority of 
these underachievers did not support the vocational goals selected. 


There was some proof that students who are identified as 
underachievers tended to remain so. Barrett (5) reported such 
a finding, and the results of the pilot study and of the present 
research supported such a view. This finding suggested that habits 
of underachievement, once learned, are difficult to break. It is 
quite possible, however, that those factors which make for under- 
achievement in the child at Grade Five might still operate when the 
child is in Grade Ten. If such reinforcement continues to be present, 
it is quite likely that patterns of underachieving behavior will be 
difficult to unlearn. It is not certain that the underachiever can 
easily divest himself of the habits of underachievement, but it would 
seem that early identification of underachievement, followed by a 
concentrated attack by both teachers and parents upon the con- 
ditions responsible, would offer the best approach to the amelioration 
of this problem. 
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testable hypotheses and theoretical orientations will no doubt prove 
useful for some time to come, as will the well-organized, current and 
judiciously selected bibliography. 

At the same time, the bulletin has some important limitations 
and an historical significance worthy of note. It is one of a current 
series produced by the American Sociological Society in col- 
laboration with the Russell Sage Foundation to: (1) acquaint 
sociologists with research opportunities in vital fields of social 
practice, and (2) show practitioners in these fields the contributions 
they may expect from present-day sociology.* In order to meet 
the series’ specifications Brim has had to be excessively brief and 
selective. While his efforts to cover the ground succinctly and 
accurately deserve but praise, he has demonstrated only one of a 
number of theoretical approaches available for the sociological 
study of education. Futher, he has given passing or no mention to 
sociology’s contributions and opportunities in graduate education 
programs, adult education, the curriculum, in understanding and 
effecting change in education and in society, and in studying informal 
educational agencies and processes. 


Historical perspective is needed to appreciate fully the series 
of which the bulletin is a part as well as the bulletin itself. The 
series is a current expression of a century-old and still virile move- 
ment to improve American society through the science of sociology. 
The bulletin is also a current expression of a fifty-year old sub- 
sidiary movement to improve American education and ultimately 
society by the same means. Considered as the ideology of these 
partially institutionalized movements, Brim’s aims, hopes and sales- 
manship are understandable, especially to the person who sees that 
public education today is also an incompleted movement in many 
important characteristics. 

B. Y. Carp, 
May, 1959. 


ee 
*Already published are Sociology and the Field of Corrections by Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
Sociology and the Field of Mental Health by John A. Claussen, and Sociology and 
the Military Establishment by Morris Janowitz. In preparation are Sociology and 
the Field of Medical Practice and Sociology and the Field of Social Work. 
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A VISIT TO CENTRES OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
THE WESTERN UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES* 


CHARLES C. ANDERSON 


Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


In December 1958 I received a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York which enabled me to visit centres of educational 
research in the western universities of the United States in April 
and May of 1959. Although my primary purpose was to examine 
current American research, it rapidly became obvious that the re- 
search was only one aspect (albeit a very important one), of a larger 
theme: the quality and justification of the professional study of 
education at a university as distinct from a training college level. 
This change in the focus of my enquiry arose from two sources: 
firstly the sweeping criticism to which Faculties and Schools of 
Education were subjected, and secondly the relative poverty of the 
intellectual training they purveyed. 

With regard to the former, it was especially noteworthy that 
everyone, from the lay and intelligent member of the public 
to the academic, made the same criticism and had the same remedy. 
The component parts of the critical attitude can be disentangled 
fairly easily—the main aim of education is cognitive or intellectual 
training and American teachers have failed to realise this aim, 
especially with the gifted students; this neglect is to be ascribed to 
the policies of the Progressive Education Movement which, under 
the aegis of Kilpatrick, stressed so heavily ‘life adjustment’ as the 
main aim of education and the importance of methodology as against 
‘content’? courses; the source of the trouble is the professional 
educator who accepted uncritically the Kilpatrick doctrine and dis- 
seminated it among his students. This attitude is pervasive and 
powerful and animates the criticism of the professional educator in 
America. 

The most dangerous source of criticism is the popular but in- 
telligent paper in distinguished general periodicals. For example 
in 1958 The Atlantic published two papers, one in April by Lydia 
Stout entitled “The Certification Racket: Florida and Elsewhere’, 
and one in September by Mortimer Smith, “How to Teach the 
California Child: Notes from the Never-Never Land’. Stout argues 
that American teaching is being strangled because of the emphasis 

1In this paper I have listed in References only the relatively technical papers and 
books and I have paginated the quotations only from them. Quotations from 


popular articles in newspapers and magazines do not appear in References and are 
left unpaginated. 
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laid by professional educators on education courses (these she 
equates with methodology or what she terms ‘how to’ courses) as 
distinct from ‘content’ courses in arts and science. She terms the 
former ‘Mickey Mouse courses’ and argues that, because they are 
so lacking in intellectual content, they can be passed easily by 
failures in any other university department. Stout constantly 
harps on this distinction between ‘method’ and ‘content’ courses: 


Even with a doctor’s degree in education!, a teacher may have fewer 
course credits in subject than are required for a bachelor’s degree in 
liberal arts. 


She cites the opinion of the Dean of the College of Education in the 
University of Florida that 


If you know enough about how to teach, you can always pick up enough 
facts to teach a high school class. 


Teachers are receiving an overdose of pedagogy. Smith’s paper 
stressed this same point with evidence from California. 


Implicit in both papers is the unacceptable assumption that the 
only course which should be offered in a School of Education is that 
in methodology. However other critics have generously enlarged 
the scope of educational studies and have sunk their barbs in other, 
possibly equally inviting, targets. For example Esther B. Wagner, 
in ‘Fagle Day’ (Harper’s, March 1959), a short story of some quality 
dealing with the predicament of an eastern teacher in California, 
reflects on the poverty of her heroine’s education: 


Marina’s education had nothing to do with anything which the great 
teacher’s certification bodies could recognise as Education. She had a 
bachelor’s degree, with distinction in English from Madson college... 
She possessed an M.A. in English from a massive metropolitan university. 
All this, in the mysterious world of American public-school teaching, en- 
titled her to a Provisional, or Substandard, Credential, making it barely 
legal for her to teach, on the condition that she pursue Education in the 
form of various courses in classroom management (students get sleepy 
after lunch unless you open the window), adolescent psychology (adoles- 
cents are likely to have problems with their skin and their parents), and 
testing (California Mental Maturity, True-False, Establishment of Norms 
and Medians). 


As one might imagine, Guidance is swatted rather handsomely. 


She attended a course in Guidance Techniques and sent the Professor’s 
mimeographed materials back to her friends at home with sic written in 
her own hand at regular intervals; the materials provided her and her 
friends with many moments of harmless pleasure. 


Indeed most of professional education is a mockery, run by the half- 
educated for the half-educated. 
Another example of the same sort of academic hostility, this 


time in a large university on the west coast, took the form of an 
overwhelming support by representatives of all departments of the 


1In fairness, the same point might be made against the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in education. : 
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university for a resolution stating that ‘methods’ courses should 
not be compulsory for students intending to teach at the higher 
levels of secondary education. The fact that this criticism is direct- 
ed at the methodologist does not completely exonerate the education- 
al psychologist and the educational philosopher who are regarded as 
something less than a blot but yet still a smudge on the academic 
escutcheon. For example in the September issue of The Atlantic 
a letter was published from an academic member of a state college 
in Washington which ended with the following comment: 

There is no available evidence that courses in educational philosophy, 

educational psychology, or similar ones will help to produce better teachers. 
This sentiment would be echoed by many members of most of the 
universities I visited. 


Occasionally a teacher or headmaster joins the attack with ex- 
actly the same sort of artillery. On April 30, 1959, I attended at Los 
Angeles a conference organised by the Los Angeles branch of the 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. Star of that 
conference was R. E. K. Rourke who talked brilliantly and at some 
length on “Recent Curriculum Developments in Mathematics”. Im- 
plicit but nevertheless persistent in his speech was the assumption 
that virtually all students in the high school were gifted to the ex- 
tent that they could attend university and graduate comfortably. 
Explicit in his speech was the assertion that gifted children required 
no teaching, that in fact the best thing the relatively duller teacher 
could do was to get out of the youth’s way. Asan appendix to this 
latter point the speaker poured scorn on ‘how to teach’ courses 
taught in Schools of Education and stated that students were not 
being challenged enough by the non-academic courses they were 
encouraged to take. And Paul Cruikshank, headmaster of the Taft 
School in Connecticut, writing in The Atlantic for July 1958, rein- 
forces Rourke’s last statement with an anecdote about a boy with a 
great deal of scholastic potential but no scholastic training who tried 
in vain to enter the Taft School. In reply to the question of where 
the blame be for all this, Cruickshank gives the following anwer: 


The educationists, with their absorption in ‘life adjustment’ courses at the 
expense of courses requiring mental discipline and plain hard work, have 
contributed to producing a generation many of whose members are non- 
intellectual, regarding education as an unfortunate experience to be passed 
through as painlessly as possible. 

To some extent this criticism is unjust because Schools of Educa- 
tion operate under certain disadvantages which are unique to them. 
The lecture-load of the education instructor is far higher than that 
of his university colleague; he is plagued with committee work (the 
Americans, no less than the Canadians, feel they have solved some- 
thing by appointing a committee) ; the supervision of practice-teach- 
ing is necessary, onerous and yet time-consuming, and does not re- 
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dound as research does to the credit of those taking part; and the 
the youngest instructor in education is usually at least ten years 
older than a university colleague of similar rank, with correspond- 
ingly less energy for the chores of research.. It happens not in- 
frequently that the most experienced teacher who has the most to 
offer students as a professional educator does not appear to ad- 
vantage in either publications or research. Indeed it might be argu- 
ed very plausibly that, as Faculties of Education are organised, two 
of their functions must conflict: that of training graduate students 
and that of training good teachers. 


While all this should be granted, nevertheless the fact remains 
that Schools of Education do merit to quite an extent the criticisms 
so freely thrown at them. The shabbier methodologist who sticks 
closely to a textbook which has probably been written by an un- 
distinguished but opinionative hand, will simply have to waken up 
his (or her) ideas and subject them to proper experimental valida- 
tion. Some day an experiment must be conducted to determine the 
relative teaching proficiency of two groups equated at least in 
terms of academic qualifications: the experimental group placed 
in schools without any teacher training and the control group 
with teacher training. When I was visiting the University of 
Southern California, I came across a piece of research like this 
but (so it seemed to me) certain difficulties in the execution of the 
experimental design made an adequate decision on the merits of 
teacher training quite impossible. In the University of Colorado, 
some methodologists were attached not to the School of Education 
but to departments in their ‘content’ fields—the English method- 
ologist belonged to the department of English, and so on. This is 
a unique solution which I discovered nowhere else. 


Further I discovered that most educational psychologists, parti- 
cularly those who were relatively eminent, looked with disfavour 
on the rash of courses which has sprung up of recent years in the 
field of Guidance or Counselling. Most of these seemed to be an 
anaemic substitute, suitably simplified for the poorer sort of student 
haunting Schools of Education, for more recognisable disciplines 
such as remedial education, developmental psychology, the study of 
personality, clinical psychology and psychometrics. In one large 
western university, this is dished up to students in courses various- 
ly labelled: Pupil Personnel, Counselling and Guidance; Student 
Personnel Work: Seminar; Student Personnel and Counselling 
Psychology; Environmental Factors in Counselling Adjustments; 
Group Guidance; Individual Appraisal in Counselling; Advanced 
Counselling Theory; and Field Work in Student Personnel and 
Counselling Psychology. The more I travelled the more I formul- 
ated the general axiom that there was an inverse relation between 
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the quality of a School of Education and the number of Guidance 
courses it offered. 


The villain of the piece in all this is neither Dewey nor Kilpatrick 
but the American culture. The American still is solid in his belief 
that teaching is a woman’s game and only the very dedicated or in- 
tellectually inferior male enters the profession. This is a statistical 
fact. As Samuel Wiener points out in The Atlantic for July 1958, 
undergraduate and graduate students in education are intellectually 
the poorest in American universities. He labels them ‘the dunces 
of the universities’. Only when this state of things disappears will 
the more justifiable and respectable education courses supervene. 


The moral of all this for Canadian educators, who have a much 
larger share of the pool of university ability than their American 
counterparts, is this: they should provide learning experience which 
present an intellectual challenge to students at least equal to that 
presented by other university departments. This can be done 
partly by increasing the quantity and quality of educational research 
and partly by forging strong links between courses in education and 
those in other disciplines. He (or she) is a poor general method- 
ologist who has never read Piaget; a poor English methodologist 
who does not discuss Shaw on spelling or the views of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge or Matthew Arnold on education in general; a poor 
Mathematics methodologist who has not read Rignano (24), Had- 
amard (16) and the opinions of contemporary mathematicians on 
the teaching of their subject; a poor specialist in psychometry who 
is unaware of Campbell (5) or Scott-Blair (25) or Weber (29); 
a poor developmental psychologist who has to confess ignorance of 
Colette, Alain-Fournier, Turgenev, L. P. Hartley or Carson Mc- 
Cullers; a poor administrator unversed in Mills (21), Wolff (32) 
and Packard (22); a thinner personality theorist ignorant of Wheelis 
(30), Pirandello (23) or Camus (6); and the Guidance officer will 
continue to be the proverbial lightweight without digesting Braith- 
waite (4). 


For the Canadan professional educator this is a necessity, not 
merely folie de grandeur. 


About the second of my two main points, that of the relatively 
inferior intellectual training provided in education, there was wide- 
spread testimony. Members of psychology departments were not 
noticeably enthusiastic about the quality of work done in Schools 
of Education; deprecatory remarks were dropped here and there, 
and one psychologist especially, who had taken when relatively 
young and foolish a few courses in education, regarded these courses 
as a special brand of well-organised tomfoolery. Again, as far as 
research is concerned, there was little interaction between education 
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and psychology. In one institution the specialist in child psy- 
chology complained bitterly to me that he could get no cooperation 
from specialists in elementary education, despite the fact that he 
was investigating learning in childhood. One very marked ex- 
ception to this general rule was the Laboratory of Human Develop- 
ment at Stanford, where students in education and psychology and 
local teachers worked together on research, apparently with benefit 
to all. 

A third and more urgent testimony came from my scrutiny of 
the major researches in the west, nearly all of which came from 
psychology departments. Schools of Education had nothing to com- 
pete with Horst’s' (18) work on differential grade prediction, Mac- 
kinnon’s on creativity, Festinger’s (11) on cognitive dissonance, 
Guilford’s (15) on the structure of abilities and temperament, and 
Comrey’s (8, and many others) on the factorial structure of M.M. 
P.I. scales. Even the best educational research—that of Kersh (19) 
in Oregon, Gilbert (13) (14) and Carter (7) on the Berkley campus, 
Thorpe (27) of the University of Southern California, Keisler at 
U.C.L.A. and Sheldon (26) at Colorado State College—could not 
match the intensity of the attack by psychologists. Why, for ex- 
ample, when I visited one institution, did I discover most of the 
research in education being done by a social psychologist? To re- 
capitulate: the answer seems to be that many professional educators 
have strayed too far from their basic correlative disciplines in arts 
and science. In particular some of the educational psychologists 
seemed unacquainted with contemporary theoretical positions so 
that they were unable to undertake the extensive hypothetio-deduc- 
tive researches which would distinguish educational investigation. 
For example the director of the University of Washington’s kinder- 
garten is Bijou, a well-known psychologist, who is using this per- 
fect human laboratory to test the validity of Skinner’s learning 
theory (3). 


Doubtless my earnest reader (if he is still with me and has not 
departed in high rage) will say: 
This is a well-worn theme. We all know by now as a result of Downey’s 
(9a) work at Chicago that Canadian (largely Albertan) professional edu- 
cators stress intellectual and aesthetic training as the main aim of education 
while western American educators stress social and patriotic training. 
Your account is simply a product of cultural shock. 


I can reply only that doubtless this is true. I should like to add, 
however, one further point. Downey discovered that Canadian pro- 
fessional educators chose, as the least important aim of education, 
training in patriotism and physical skills, whereas the western 
"ain fairness, I should add that Dr. August Dvorak from the School of Education at 

Washington has worked with Horst on this project. However Dr. Dvorak has done 


so very largely as a result of his position as a counsellor in the Division of 
Counseling and Testing. : 
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educator gave training in social and civic skills top priority. This 
reflects clearly the advantage Canadians enjoy in this respect. The 
really educated person, as Bertrand Russell was never tired of 
pointing out, is always critical of the tribal mores, the local as well 
as the federal variety. Bell (2) has made this point very neatly 
recently when criticising Lipset’s (20) expressed concern that the 
American intellectual is alienated from the values of his culture. 


An attitude of alienation is one of criticism and skepticism, of acknow- 
ledging a relationship while being detached. It is one of the necessary 
safeguards for intellectuals as a permanent posture, lest they become 
committed to the winds of ideologies and blow hot and cold with them. 
(2, pp. 497-498). 

In brief if we stress anything other than intellectual training as the 
main aim of education, we are in danger of creating ideologues 
whose thinking will be distorted because it is activated by myths 
and stereotypes, not by evidence. As Bergen Evans (10) has put it: 


We think within the framework of concepts of which we are often unaware. 
Our most earnest thoughts are sometimes shaped by our absurdest delu- 
sions. (10, pp. 267-268). 


And the result is never salutary. 

Consider, as an illustration of this, a current, intensive and grow- 
ing dilemma in American education, which is a product of a tacit and 
almost unconscious acceptance on the part of the professional 
educator of a Marxis position which was developed by Dewey and 
handed down by Davis and Havighurst. Dewey, describing the 
origin of philosophic systems in his Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
argued that the non-empirical philosophies: have served the func- 
tion of justifying the existence of the ruling classes in any society. 
Any current philosophical and psychological speculations are simpli- 
fied down to the level of the average person (this is particularly 
easy since the power élite are in control of the communication 
media) and, hardened into a myth and expressed in a suitable 
vocabulary and metaphorical idioms, they create a climate of 
opinion which favours either directly or indirectly those in power. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere (1), it is possible to regard the 
mental testing movement as one of these devices seized by aristo- 
crats and used to preserve the class system, because children from 
a better socio-economic background get higher scores on tests and 
consequently, it is argued, the tests must be biased in their favour. 


Again it is not very difficult to make plausible by quotation the 
idea which Freud would have rejected indignantly, that psycho- 
analysis is another stratagen devised to bolster the class structure. 
For example E. V. Walter (28) talks about 


1The Marxist would not exclude empiricism, particularly the contemporary brand, 
which he regards as a bourgeois attempt to remain aloof from the class struggle. 
(Comfort, 9). 
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. an aristocratic conception of life that sees humanity as divided into 
two species: the primitive formless mass, and the elite, which is evolved, 
refined and purified from the mass and, presumably restrained by minor 
controls. 

If this is so, then it is easy to show that Freud’s doctrine is aristo- 
cratic. In his The Future of an Ilusion (12), Freud makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 

It is just as impossible to do without government of the masses by a 
minority as it is to dispense with coercion in the work of civilisation, 
for the masses are lazy and unintelligent, they have no love for instinctual 
renunciation ... It is only by the influence of individuals who can set an 
example... that they can be induced to submit to the labours and renun- 
ciations on which the existence of culture depends. All is well if these 
leaders are people of superior insight . .. who have attained the height of 
mastering their own instinctual wishes. 

It is even less difficult to forge a link between Freud and the 
mental testing movement. The key lies in the phrase ‘lazy and un- 
intelligent’ in the above quotation. For Freud the extent to which 
one can be intelligent and achieve depends on the extent to which 
one can inhibit the drive for libidinal gratification. This dimension 
of inhibition may be inherited characteristics of the nervous system 
or it may be largely acquired by the carrot-and-whip system of 
rewards and punishment so prevalent among the middle class 
(Davis’s socialised anxiety). The main result in either case is that 
the middle-class child will perform better than the working-class 
child on the academic criterion so frequently used in aristocratic 
cultures. In toto, then, the ruling classes have supported a psycho- 
logy with the sort of cognitive and non-cognitive concepts by which 
they can justify and perpetuate their own position in society. 

Most American professional educators see Britain as the proto- 
type of this aristocratic sort of culture and contemporary British 
education as privileged and aristocratic. The privileged classes 
are sitting on top of the lower classes and preventing any sort of 
social mobility by diehard educational practices such as early 
selection and homogeneous grouping. Americans seem to be ir- 
ritated by the determinism and constraint implied in such a con- 
ception. American education is seen as correspondingly ‘demo- 
cratic’ (the younger men usually avoid this term or use it gingerly), 
classless and encouraging much upward social mobility. It stresses 
heterogeneous grouping and encourages as many children as pos- 
sible to finish high school. (For how long these trends will last is 
unknown.) It should be noticed that at the basis of the American’s 
conception of his culture and education is a belief in the plasticity 
of the human organism; this is the conception, nurtured by Davis and 
Havighurst, that within wide limits and time anybody can learn any- 
thing he is adequately taught. 


The superstructure of this attitude is now crumbling quickly and 
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many Americans are coming to see it as just a myth. Whyte (31) 
and Packard (22) provide convincing evidence that there is in the 
United States a fairly rigid class structure and that upward social 
mobility is increasingly difficult. Packard points out that the 
young American is no longer the most aggressively ambitious of 
all the world’s youth and that he has no desire to found his own 
firm, be an adventurous enterpreneur or an intellectual pioneer. 
How does this come about, Packard asks, with the much-vaunted 
American democratic education? And he goes on to ask why there 
should apparently be in Britain with its relatively aristocratic edu- 
cation no fewer people at least of indeterminate social class. 


Moreover two trends are affecting American education which 
are even more disquieting, partly because they reinforce each 
other and partly because they threaten the very basis of the Am- 
erican myth. The first uncomfortable fact is that, as Packard has 
shown, the contemporary split between the upper and lower classes 
of the social structure is based to quite a large extent on the pos- 
session of a university degree. In fact Packard describes the upper 
class generally as ‘the diploma elite’ and insists that this diploma 
is a necessary qualification for entry into one of the higher-prestige 
occupations. A second uncomfortable fact for the American 
educator is that the posts open to youngsters leaving school are 
more complex and require greater educational preparation than 
ever before. According to the American census for 1940, 31% of 
the labour force in the United States were classified as farm 
workers, labourers or household workers. In 1956 only 17% were 
in these occupations. In 1958, according to a booklet, The Labour 
Market and Employment Security issued by the U.S. Department 
of Labour, approximately 11 in 20 non-agricultural job openings 
were for professional, technical, or managerial posts, whereas only 
1 in 20 was for unskilled jobs. Accordingly the unskilled or poorly- 
skilled person is more likely to be unemployed and a far higher 
percentage of any one age-group is staying at school beyond the 
legal leaving age than ever before. In 1900 only one young person 
in 20 of high-school age was in school: currently the figure is 10 out 
in 20. 


These two uncomfortable facts are all contributing to one thing: 
the pressure of relatively more people than ever before for uni- 
versity and college education. For example I. J. Quillen, Dean of 
the School of Education at Stanford University, was reported by 
the San Francisco Chronicle of April 13, 1959, as saying: 


The college is now going down the road the high school followed earlier 
in the century, when it became the accepted fact that most youngsters 
would finish high school. 


Now obviously this is a test of the merit of the basic American 
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myth that the human organism is plastic, that with a little better 
teaching the ‘average guy’ ought to be able to take a decent univer- 
sity degree. Curiously enough the American legislators and edu- 
cators have not waited for the results of the test but have simply 
abandoned the myth—with apologies, of course, but nevertheless the 
defection is there. For example the President of the University of 
California is reported in the same issue of the San Francisio Chron- 
icle as making the remark: 


I don’t want to sound anti-democratic, but we can tighten the standards 
everywhere so as not to spend money on people who cannot benefit from 
higher education. 


Notice that the President does not say that these students cannot 
benefit because they don’t have the intelligence. Wihout the British 
aristocratic attitude American educators have no respectable voca- 
bulary dealing with ‘intelligence’ or ‘scholastic potential’ as a largely 
hereditray product which determines the extent of academic achieve- 
ment. As a result contemporary popular articles such as that 
John L. Cobbs, “What Do Intelligence Tests Prove?” in The Satur- 
day Evening Post for May 9, 1959, are obviously bewildered at such 
a new-fangled idea. The mere fact that educators are now employ- 
ing euphemistic synonyms for ‘intelligence’, words like ‘aptitude’, 
‘ability’ and ‘capacity’ (and Cobbs uses these) does not stifle his 
amazement at the contemporary denial that ‘college is for every- 
body’ and that higher education is a right not a privilege. 


The contemporary educational philosopher in America has also 
become slightly more aristocratic than he used to be. For example 
Hook (17) redefines education to mean “equality of opportunity to 
achieve through schooling an education commensurate with one’s 
capacities”. (17, p. 16). Hook then makes what to British educators 
must be a fairly alarming educational implication of his definition. 


To say that all children have the same right to an education that will 
enable them to achieve their growth as human beings is not to say that 
all children have the same right to the same education independently of 
their capacities. It does not mean that they have the same right to attend 
the same schools. (ibid. p. 16). 


Hook then attempts to deal with the political implications of such a 
view: 
No matter how generous our hopes for mankind, to be reasonable they 
. must be compatible with the facts of biological variation. Do the facts of 
biological variation defeat our ideal of democratic education in the sense 
that it is futile to expect most students to profit by an education defined 
by the ends we have previously derived? If they do, then, as Jefferson 
foresaw, the prospects of our survival as a political democracy are extreme- 
ly dubious. It seems to me, however, that it is quite reasonable to recognise 
the facts of biological variation in human capacities and still defend 
democracy in education. It requires that we distinguish between the 
function of schooling and the content of schooling and strive to achieve 
the same function with different content, where content refers not to ends 
but to courses and methods and materials of study. (ibid. pp. 16-17). 
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This distinction is unconvincing. Take the example given by Hook 
himself: 


A dull child will never be able to read as well or as intelligently as 
a bright child, and an ordinary child will never be able to play as well asa 
musically gifted child. But both children can be so educated that each 
enjoys reading and music. (ibid. p. 19). 


This last statement, which is presumably what Hook meant earlier 
by his phrase, ‘to achieve the same function’, is implausible. In a 
large measure the extent of one’s pleasure will be determined by 
the extent of one’s capacity. It seems to be more reasonable to 
accept the fact that the average person has many, often outstanding, 
skills and abilities which are often more interesting and sometimes 
more useful than the academic variety. 


It is ironic that the position of the aristocrats has been enormous- 
ly strengthened recently by the advent of Sputnik which has arous- 
ed a new interest in the gifted child and in the training of the 
intellect as the main aim of education. In this American dilemma, 
then, the main combatants either come from, or are associated with, 
the U.S.S.R.—Sputnik versus an unwitting Marxist account of 
mental testing. While it is difficult to forecast the victor, my 
money is on the American myth which will be almost impossible 
to dislodge. I recall in this connection the story of Bergen Evans 
of H. L. Mencken’s fabricated tale of the first bathtub installed in 
America and of how the yarn snowballed as a historical fact de- 
spite Mencken’s repeated protestations that it was just a joke. So 
too with the basis of the American myth. I have a notion that it 
will take more than Sputnik to control it. 


And such dilemmas, perhaps a trifle more ignoble and less spec- 
tacular, will go on occurring relatively frequently in any area where 
the primacy of intellectual training as an educational aim is not as- 
serted. The thinking man, the thinking child, is he who refuses 
to have a settled opinion without evidence, who insists on the right 
to be sceptical and to doubt. Such a man is and will continue to re- 
main an odd fish. He will meet the opposition of organised groups in 
society who will allow him to be a technician, but not an intellectual, 
and who imagine that the larger acts of lunacy are the products of 
sanity if everyone believes them to be so. The isolated nature of 
this individual is put very well by Evans. 

Until about a hundred years ago rational men lived like spies in an enemy 


country. They never walked abroad unless disguised in irony or allegory. 
To have revealed their true selves would have been fatal. 

Today their status is more that of guerillas. They snipe from cover, 
ambush stragglers, harass retreating rear guards, cut communications, 
and now and then execute swift forays against detached units of the enemy. 
But they dare not yet risk an open engagement with the main force; they 
would be massacred. (10, p. 3). 
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Despite the fact that these guerillas are small in number, any 
country which regards intellectual training as the prime function 
of education will have its due proportion of them and will benefit 
by their refusal to suspend the questioning spirit in the face of the 
obiter dicta of the mandarins. I trust that Canada is such a place. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Marion D. JENKINSON and Dorotuy M. LAMPaArRD 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Background of the Problem 


Twenty years ago the term “problem solving” would have had 
only one connotation in the classroom—the struggles with problems 
in arithmetic. In recent years both educational psychologists and 
teachers have become interested in problem solving methods in 
general. The former have been primarily concerned with attempt- 
ing to assess the differentials in problem solving, its functions in 
thought processes, and its contributions to the learning processes. 
The latter have been attempting to introduce problem solving tech- 
niques into their teaching. 


Problem solving has been defined as “the process of over- 
coming difficulties encountered in the attainment of an objective” 
(1). Several investigators have probed the ways in which in- 
dividuals attempt to find solutions to problems (2 and 3). The 
subjects concerned in these studies have usually been college 
students or adults. All the research indicates that, although prob- 
lem solving behaviour varies from situation to situation, from time 
to time, and from individual to individual, certain basic aspects 
may be recognized and a sequence of steps in the process has 
been formulated. More literature is appearing which gives teachers 
very helpful suggestions of the ways to improve the facility of 
children in problem solving (4 and 5). However, only one study has 
as yet been published which indicates that specific training in 
thinking of a problem solving type will result in improvement 
in achievement in school subjects (6). High school students were 
used in this experiment. No study was located which dealt with 
younger children. 


It would appear inevitable that there should be a close con- 
nection between the teaching of Enterprise in Alberta and finding 
solutions to problems, but this may be accomplished without giving 
specific training in problem solving techniques. Moreover, it is 
noted frequently in the research concerning drop-outs from the 
school population, that students who leave prematurely are those 
who have inefficient study habits. Explicit teaching of problem 
solving techniques might help to remedy this deficiency. It was 
therefore decided to undertake a preliminary experiment in the 
Division II schools of Edmonton to determine whether it was pos- 
sible to teach grade IV, V, and VI children, methods of solving 
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problems and whether this training would result in improved 
achievement. 
Purposes of the Study 


(1) To ascertain whether the techniques of problem solving could 
be taught to pupils in grades IV, V and VI. 


(2) To determine whether training in problem solving would re- 
sult in improved achievement in academic subjects. (Reading 
and social studies were the two subjects chosen). 


Subjects 


Eighteen classes in grades IV, V and VI in Edmonton schools 
were chosen to take part in this experiment. Three classes at each 
grade level were given training in problem solving techniques, while 
the other nine classes were tested and used as a control. Only the 
results of those students who completed both the initial and final 
tests were included in the calculations. 


Method 


It was decided initially that no one teaching method would be 
advocated. A variety of methods was evolved for several reasons. 
This was not only an experimental but also an exploratory study. 
Though ways of improving the problem solving facilities of children 
have been advocated, there is little research or empirical evidence 
which suggests specific teaching methods. The study was planned 
so that a variety of approaches to the development of problem 
solving skills were included. Since there is probably no single 
way to teach a process it was felt that valuable techniques and pro- 
cedures would be developed if teachers were left free to discover 
and test possible ways of teaching problem solving. 


Before the project began it was discussed with the local super- 
intendents. Nine teachers volunteered to take part in the experi- 
ment. These teachers attended seminars which were held at regular 
intervals. Possible methods of teaching problem solving techniques 
were discussed and progress reported. After the primary decision 
to include the sequence of steps suggested by previous research, 
the participating teachers were encouraged to initiate any feasible 
method. The sequence of steps introduced as a model was as 
follows: 


(1) Recognizing the Problem 

(2) Defining the Problem 

(3) Organizing and Recording Observations 
(4) Formulating Possible Solutions 

(5) Verifying Conclusions 

(6) Evaluating Conclusions 
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Emphasis on techniques and application varied from teacher to 
teacher and each introduced models, materials and methods as 
he wished. For instance, one teacher emphasized self-evaluation, 
whereas another had many workship sessions wherein the pupils 
discussed their work in groups. Yet another limited the problem 
solving approach largely to work with the Enterprise, and another 
linked various steps of problem solving mainly with practice in 
writing reports and making charts. It was even used by two 
teachers in Art and Physical Education, two subjects in which the 
use of problem solving processes is not readily apparent. All 
teachers attempted to make the pupils aware of the steps involved 
in the process. 


In February 1958, the S.T.E.P. Reading Test and the S.T.E.P. 
Test of Social Studies (7), Level IV were given to all pupils in 
the experimental and control classes. Since reading is a funda- 
mental tool, it was deemed necessary to have some measure of 
reading achievement of the subjects. The S.T.E.P. Test of Social 
Studies was used because it purports to “measure social studies 
undertakings, abilities to read and interpret social studies material 
(map, graph, the printed word, etc.), skill in seeing relationships 
among basic facts, trends, and concepts, and ability to analyze such 
material critically” (8). A short reading test was also constructed 
which gave no guiding question but required the pupil to suggest 
the solution to an imaginary but feasible problem which he might 
encounter in real life. The results of this test will be discussed 
in a subsequent article. 

Findings 
TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THE INITIAL SCORES AND FINAL SCORES 
FOR THE READING AND SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Exp. Control Exp. Control 
Mean Mean Diff. t Sign. N N 
Reading 
Initial .. 46.69 46.03 .66 61 NS 224 229 
Final ..... 50.19 47.82 2.38 2.14 05 224 229 
Social Studies 
Initial .. 41.63 40.93 .69 67 NS 224 229 
Final ..... 46.63 43.44 3.19 2.99 01 224 229 


From Table I it can be seen that at the beginning of the project, 
there was no significant difference in the means of the scores on the 
S.T.E.P. reading test or the S.T.E.P. test of social studies between 
the experimental and control classes. At the end of the project, 
however, the pupils in the experimental classes made a mean score 
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on the reading test of 50.19 as compared to that of 47.82 in the 
control classes. The difference between these means was significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. On the final social studies test, the 
experimental group had a mean score of 46.63 and the control group 
one of 43.44. This was found to be significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. 
TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF THE IMPROVEMENT SHOWN BETWEEN 
THE INITIAL AND FINAL PERFORMANCES OF THE TOTAL 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON THE READING 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS 


READING SOCIAL STUDIES 
a a = 
Fy n ee) | teenth dae oa at) 
Experimental 
TY 2245 4 by 46.69 50.19 3.49 3.12 01 41.63 46.63 5.00 4.76 .001 
Control 


37-229 hee. 46.03 47.82 1.78 1.64 NS 40.93 43.39 2.46 2.24 .05 


The initial and final scores made on both tests were also analysed 
to examine the amount of improvement shown by both the ex- 
perimental and control groups. Table II gives a summary of these 
results. The difference between the mean scores made by the 
experimental group on the reading tests given in February and 
June was 3.49 and this was significant at the .01 level. The con- 
trol group, however, only made a mean gain of 1.78 during the 
period of the project, which was not significant. A comparison of 
the improvement shown between the initial and final results on the 
social studies tests reveals that the mean differences of both groups 
were statistically significant. The mean difference of the experi- 
mental group, however, was highly significant at the .001 level of 
confidence. 

The results of the analysis by grades of the scores on both the 
final tests are given in Table III. The only difference in the mean 
scores made by corresponding grades in both groups which was 
significant was that made by Grade IV in social studies. But each 
grade in the experimental group made a higher mean score than 
did its opposite in the control group, and all these means tended to- 
wards significance. 

The improvement of each grade, as shown by the initial scores 
in February and the final ones in June, is presented in Table IV. 
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The experimental grade IV was the only grade which revealed an 
improvement in reading that was statistically significant. In social 
studies, however, the improvement in the means made by each 
grade in the experimental group was significant. In the control 
group grade IV also made a significant gain. This was perhaps 
partially accounted for by one class at this level making outstanding 
gains. 
TaB_eE III 
COMPARISON BY GRADE FOR THE FINAL READING AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES SCORES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 


Exp. Control Exp. Control 
Mean Mean Diff. t Sign. N N 
Reading 
Grade 6 54.56 D212 1.84 1.03 NS 72 71 
Grade 5 50.63 48.28 2.30 ih es NS 73 80 
Grade 4 45.81 42.88 2.93 1.59 NS 79 78 
Social Studies 
Grade 6 51.61 49.51 2.10 1.24 NS 72 71 
Grade 5 47.25 44.19 3.06 1.67 NS (hs 80 
Grade 4 41.53 37.14 4.39 2.73 01 79 78 
TABLE IV 


COMPARISON BY GRADES OF THE INITIAL AND FINAL 
PERFORMANCE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 


GROUPS 
READING SOCIAL STUDIES 
dg ge 3 : 
3 5 dx & | $8 § d & 
SS ee 6 ie ak Se ie 0 ies 
Experimental | 
Grade’6 fia. 51.83 54.56 2.72 1.62 NS 47.04 51.61 4.57 2.76 01 
Grade S amar 47.44 50.63 3.19 1.77 NS 42.79 47.25 445 2.33 .02 
Grade 4 wu... 41.33 45.81 448 2.26 .05 35.63 41.53 5.89 4.04 .001 
Control 
Grade 6. ou... 50.77 52.71 1.94 113 NS 46.63 49.51 2.87 165 NS 
Grade 50 ow. 45.84 48.28 2.44 141 NS 43.25 4419 94 59 NS 
Grade 4 ............ 4192 4288 96 51 NS 33.37 37.14 3.77 2.21 05 


Summary and Conclusions 


Although this was only a pilot study, and the project was 
under way for a relatively short time, it is evident from these re- 
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sults that training in problem solving techniques, though not ap- 
plied to specific subjects, leads to improved performance on aca- 
demic tests which demand critical thinking and reading. After 
only five months of such training the pupils in the experimental 
classes improved significantly over those in the control schools. 
It is perhaps not surprising that the difference was more pro- 
nounced in social studies than in reading, since social studies ma- 
terial probably evokes problem solving techniques more consistent- 
ly than does that of general reading matter. 


It must be emphasised that the study was not primarily designed 
to assess various methods of teaching problem solving, but rather 
was intended to ascertain whether the processes could, in fact, 
be taught successfully at Division II level. Thus no one method 
was advocated or practised. It is impossible to conclude that any 
of the methods had greater efficacy than any of the others. 
Teachers in the experimental schools made the pupils aware of the 
steps involved in problem solving, and attempted to inculcate the 
conscious use of these when pupils attacked problems in any sub- 
ject area. Until recently most of the development of abilities in 
problem solving has been incidental and unconscious. From this 
study it would appear that the conscious use of problem solving 
techniques might be regarded as a learning tool in any area. 
It is further evident that training in the processes of problem 
solving can be effective as early as Grades IV, V, and VI. 


As in all experiments involving methods of teaching a limitation 
of this study is the teacher variable. This is partially counteracted 
by the fact that the methods introduced were not subject centered 
but were general approaches which were applied to all teaching. 


The S.T.E.P. tests are relatively new instruments and some 
comment on them might be appropriate. In the opinion of the 
investigators the ceiling of the test appeared to be too low for the 
grade VI pupils in Edmonton schools. Many of the subjects at this 
level made nearly perfect scores on the initial tests, and it was 
thus difficult for them to show any improvement. The next higher 
level of this series of tests might be more suitable for use in grade 
VI in Alberta schools. An item analysis of the responses to these 
tests is being made. 

It is hoped that as a result of this pilot study, a larger project 
will be initiated which will extend over a longer period of time. 
Other facets which might be examined are the effect of such training 
on the development of study habits, personality variables and at- 
titudes. 
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In the first decade of this century Alfred Binet of Paris gained 
fame for his pioneer work in testing the intelligence of children. 
The tradition of an objective, experimental approach to education 
has been maintained in France and in French-speaking parts of 
Switzerland and Belgium by a few individuals working for the most 
part in institutes and laboratories attached to universities. At 
Geneva, for instance, Claparéde studied the emotional development 
of children and Piaget their intellectual development. Paris, Lyon, 
Brussels have also been centres of research in education. Unfortu- 
ately, French universities have been lagging in their acceptance 
of the new social sciences, and institutes of education in French- 
speaking parts of Europe suffer from limitations of staff and re- 
sources. 


Since World War II government agencies and school administra- 
tive systems in France have shown interest in the possibilties of 
research in education. The Ministry of Education in Paris has 
expanded the research facilities of the National Pedagogical In- 
stitute, creating a Service of Educational Research with Roger Gal 
as Director. The new interest of the central government is also 
apparent in the creation of the international pedagogical Institute at 
Sévres and the establishment of several lycées pilotes. A govern- 
ment bureau of statistics conducts studies relating to student popu- 
lations at the secondary and higher levels. A research center for 
for improvement of audio-visual aids is located at St. Cloud. 


What are the current problems in French public education re- 
quiring study and solution? From interviews with French school 
administrators and research workers the writer gathered that the 
most urgent problems are the following: (1) What should be the 
nature of the school organization and programs for the age group 
12-15 years? (2) How can the schools best guide adolescents into 
appropriate programs? (3) How can the schools integrate science 
into their programs? In considering all these problems it should be 
borne in mind that French secondary schools in their classical and 
modern sections still follow Renaissance traditions in offering a 
program which is largely literary in nature and designed for an 
élite. 

The educational studies completed to date in French-speaking 


*Dr. Walker has just completed a year of study and travel in Europe. 
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parts of Europe show a preoccupation with instruction in the prim- 
ary schools. Investigators at Geneva, Brussels, and Paris have co- 
operated to determine experimentally the optimum grade placement 
of certain grammatical concepts. Considerable work has been de- 
voted to the improvement of instruction in primary reading. Fern- 
and Hotyat in Belgium has conducted a study designed to improve 
instruction in mathematics. Jean Piaget has been investigating the 
ways in which children develop orderly concepts of causality and 
probability out of the buzzing confusion of impressions and events; 
he and his co-workers in Switzerland have recently established an 
international center for genetic epistemology. French government 
agencies have completed massive studies in the areas of school 
retardation, the teaching of vernacular language, and the relation 
of intelligence to social factors. 


The teachers in French schools are beginning to make worth- 
while contributions in educational research through their individual 
efforts and through their professional organizations known as 
syndicats. As an example of a voluntary study of a local nature 
the writer can cite an investigation by two secondary school 
teachers of the total school population of the town of Aix-en-Pro- 
vence. The project involved the compilation of six items of data 
for each of eighteen thousand subjects. Machines were used to 
tabulate the data and explore relationships among the educational 
and sociological factors. The investigators drew conclusions and 
made recommendations which would be helpful to town planners 
and school administrators. 


Ever since Binet helped to direct education into experimental 
paths, enthusiastic individuals in French-speaking parts of Europe 
have continued along the same paths, but have found themselves 
isolated from each other. In order to overcome the disadvantages 
of isolation, research workers from France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land have been meeting together informally in recent years. The 
formal organization of the International Association of Experimental 
Education (French language) was completed in 1958 and should 
make possible a more concerted attack on current educational 
problems. The official organ of the Association is the Courrier de la 
Recherche Pédagogique edited by Roger Gal in the offices of the 
National Pedagogical Institute at Paris. 
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During the past four decades extracurricular programs have de- 
veloped very rapidly in the high schools of North America. In any 
typical large secondary school of Canada can be found a vast array 
of clubs, athletic teams, social gatherings, assembly programs, drama- 
tic and musical performances, and journalistic enterprises. This 
array of activities rivals the formal courses of study in making 
claims upon the interest and attention of students, and is demanding 
of the time and energies of teachers. 

Another recent development in Canadian educational circles has 
been the mushrooming across the nation of large composite high 
schools. These schools, offering a number of course patterns, bring 
together large groups of students whose abilities and interests differ 
markedly. The problems encountered in attempting to provide ade- 
quate curricular offerings for all composite high school students 
have been major ones. No less difficult has been the task of 
administering a meaningful and wholesome extracurricular school 
life for these students. The primary purpose of this investigation 
was to gain some insight into the practices and problems in this 
field of reference—the provision of adequate extracurricular pro- 
grams for secondary schools with large enrollments and diversified 
student interests and abilities. 


Statement of the Problem 


It was the purpose of the study to investigate, through an ad- 
ministrative perspective, the actual nature of extracurricular pro- 
grams being offered in six large composite high schools of Alberta. 
The intent was to record the activities offered, the types of organiz- 
ation for the programs, the nature of the supervision of activities, the 
factors concerning student participation, and the details pertaining 
to the financing, scheduling, and evaluating of extracurricular pro- 
grams. Also, an attempt was made to ascertain values ascribed to 
offerings and to make suggestions which might help to remove ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of the realization of these values. 
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Method of Procedure 


Data were obtained from six large composite high schools of 
Alberta regarding the administration of their extracurricular pro- 
grams for the 1957-58 school year. Most of the information resulted 
from a structured interview with the principal of each of the schools, 
and with individual staff members who had been delegated re- 
sponsible administrative duties by the principal. Filed documents, 
such as students’ union constitutions, papers outlining the duties of 
sponsors, regulations for special school “boards”, lists of awards, 
and audited accounts were studied and the information contained 
in them recorded. Comprehensive questionnaires were forwarded 
to 153 teacher-sponsors and to 140 student leaders, with returns of 
93% and 100% respectively. It should be noted that only those 
persons who were actually involved with the administration of extra- 
curricular programs in the composite high schools provided inform- 
ation. 

Most Pertinent Findings 


Based upon the treatment of the above data, the following con- 
clusions appear to be particularly significant. 


1. There is a great diversity of structures for the central ad- 
ministrative organization of extracurricular programs in the com- 
posite high schools of Alberta. The patterns in effect present ex- 
tremes—from the role of a principal who is all things to all activi- 
ties, to the involvement of all staff members in a clearly outlined, 
but relatively complex administrative structure. 

2. Program offerings reveal a great emphasis upon athletic 
pursuits, especially interscholastic pursuits, where a few students 
participate actively and the majority are spectators. 

3. Staff interests, staff qualifications, and the tradition of con- 
tinuing with established practices appear to be more important 
factors in a program initiation than are the interests of the student 
body. . 

4. Supervisory practices are as numerous as the composite 
schools themselves. In general, teachers volunteer their services as 
sponsors for a variety of reasons; however, 47% of the entire number 
of instructors in the six schools surveyed make contribution to the 
supervision of the extracurricular programs. Because of the em- 
phasis on athletic activities, teachers of physical education bear the 
brunt of supervision. They are responsible for over one-half of 
the total hours spent on extracurricular supervision in the six 


schools. 


5. Three methods have been used in attempting to weight 
activities in terms of supervisory load. One school expects that all 
teachers will share the load; four give scanty remuneration for 
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sponsorship; three schools give limited time free from instructional 
duties to a few teachers. Sponsors themselves are in disagreement 
as to the nature of an adequate distribution of the load, but the 
largest number favor the load being carried by all regular class- 
room teachers, with some compensation in their teaching load. 


6. Student participation is highest in athletic activities—out- 
numbering the non-athletic by four to one. However, overall stu- 
dent participation is rather limited, with from one-fourth to one- 
third of the school population taking part in the extracurricular life 
of the school. Participation is neither markedly encouraged nor dis- 
couraged in any of Alberta’s composite high schools. 


7. The financing of extracurricular activities in some of the 
composite high schools of Alberta approaches $4,000 a year, with the 
greatest amount of money going to the support of interscholastic 
sports and to the publication of yearbooks. Financial structures 
for the administration of extracurricular monies are as numerous as 
the schools. Such structures vary from the principal-treasurer who 
alone handles the finances, to the student-treasurer who is allowed 
to manage all financial undertakings save auditing. 


8. The great majority of sponsors and extracurricular student 
leaders attribute much value to the extracurricular programs. Al- 
though they see little relationship between academic progress and 
participation in extracurricular activities, their responses indicate 
that the latter have inherent values which are not to be found in 
the day to day activities of the regular program. 

9. Evaluation of the extracurricular programs of the composite 
high schools of Alberta has received little attention. This is in- 
evitable, since five of the six schools surveyed have no formulated 
goals for the programs to achieve. Objectives, as propounded by 
school principals when interviewed, vary greatly and, in at least 
three cases, bear little resemblance to the commonly cited goals in 
recent literature on this subject. 


Recommendations Resulting from the Investigation 


The following recommendations are based upon the conclusions 
immediately preceding, and are outlined within a theoretical frame- 
work established from a review of the most recent and pertinent 
writings in the field: 


1. i. Involve a greater number of staff and students in the ad- 
ministration of activities. 


ii. divide the supervisory load more evenly. 

iii. establish clear lines of authority. 

iv. provide staff members with a clear perspective and under- 
standing of the program. 
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2. The administration of the extracurricular program should 
give students more opportunities to plan, to make decisions and to 
accept responsibility. In some schools the provision for such student 
participation may be found in the constitution but not in practice. 

3. Each school should, from time to time, survey current student 
interest. Unless this action is taken activities tend to be influenced 
unduly by tradition and by the particular interests and capabilities 
of staff members. This may well reveal a need to modify the pro- 
gram of extracurricular activities. It might even reduce the atten- 
tion given to competitive, spectator sports. 

4. School administrators should endeavor to secure wider teach- 
er participation in the supervision of the extracurricular program. 


5. Sponsors and supervisors should be given relief in the form 
of a reduced teaching load rather than in the provision of extra re- 
muneration. This is considered to be essential if teachers are ex- 
pected to fulfill their classroom duties and, at the same time, come to 
look upon the extracurricular activities as an integral part of the 
school’s program. 

6. Measures should be taken to enable as many students as pos- 
sible to gain experience in leadership. 

7. Students should assume more responsibility in the handling 
of school funds. A reliable system of checks and balances, super- 
imposed on the financial organization, should be sufficient guarantee 
of effective student management. 


Conclusion 


Administrators need to take time to analyze exactly what they 
are attempting to do in the field of extracurricular activities. Ob- 
jectives must be formulated; planning, coordinating, organizing, 
directing—all the aspects of sound administration need to be im- 
plemented in setting up the structure in which the program will 
work; and the efforts so expended must periodically be gauged to 
determine how successfully the aims are being realized. Until a 
school staff has a clear concept of where it is going it can never 
determine whether the goal has been reached. The move toward 
the analysis of values which accrue from extracurricular activities, 
the formulation of objectives, the evaluation of progress—these seem 
basic to the administration of extracurricular programs in composite 


high schools. 
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Yearly, the enrollment of Alberta high schools is increasing. 
This is due in part to the increase in our school age population. But 
an increasing proportion of students are staying in high school to 
complete their Grade XII and subsequently are seeking admission 
to the University. The final stage of evaluation of performance in 
high school, upon which admission to the University may be gained, 
is the Departmental Examinations. 


The Grade XII Departmental examinations have been openly 
criticised for some time, most recently in briefs to the Cameron 
Royal Commission on Education. It is held that they are expensive 
to produce, administer and score, their reliability is unknown and 
they are accused of possessing a number of other undesirable 
psychometric qualities. As part of its responsibilities, the Alberta 
Joint Committee to Co-ordinate University and High School Cur- 
ricula has set up a study subcommittee known as the Matriculation 
Study Subcommittee, to study these tests. The responsibilities of 
this subcommittee have been outlined by Evenson and Smith (1957, 
p. 65). One of the studies performed for the Subcommittee, and 
that which is reported here, was the comparison of the various 
Grade XII Departmental examinations with equivalent standardiz- 
ed tests possessing desirable psychometric characteristics and suit- 
ed to large group administration. 


Primarily this study sought to compare performance on the Grade 
IX Departmentals, on the Grade XII Departmentals, and on selected 
standardized tests with University freshman average. A second as- 
pect of the study involved the interrelationship among the above 
three groups of test scores. The standardized tests included were 
seven College Entrance Examination Board’s (CEEB) subject 
area achievement tests, three tests of academic aptitude, and select- 
ed parts of the Cooperative English Test. 


Sample 


The experimental population of the study consisted of 529 ma- 
triculants of the 1956 Grade XII class who entered baccalaureate 
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programs in the University of Alberta in Edmonton as freshmen in 
the fall of that year. 


This particular class was chosen to make use of the score 
data resulting from a special testing program conducted in Grade 
XII classes throughout the Province in May 1956. The design 
of this larger special testing program, however, has resulted in 
limitations being placed on the present study which make the 
sampling design worth noting at this time. 


Briefly, it provided that every 1956 Grade XII student would 
write the School and College Ability Test Level I (SCAT 1), the 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) and two CEEB subject area achievement tests. The 
CEEB achievement tests were so chosen as to match two of Grade 
XII Departmental examination subjects being taken by the student 
concerned. The sampling and assignment of test pairs was made 
using the Department of Education IBM class registration cards 
for the 1956 Grade XII class. Distribution of all tests was con- 
ducted by the Department. All CEEB tests were scored by Edu- 
cational Testing Service and the scores reported to the Depart- 
ment. The resulting Grade XII sample writing each CEEB 
achievement test pair is given in Table I. 


TABLE [ 


SIZE OF CEEB ACHIEVEMENT TEST SAMPLE INCLUDING 
SAMPLE FOR TWENTY-ONE SUBJECT PAIRS* 


8 
2 ay ¥ 
n 12 . 
ce ef z 8 E Sd S 
DS (Sea ARSE eee ely (US carly gees ene © 
Ao 9 S A, aS aS ££ 
English 
COMPOSItlOl ena IBA pc y he gs, eins fe HE eas (aoe ®, Sie ai Bok AU REMAN a ee eG Bee 
Bidlogy seen RODSUM UNH Ad VOT en th ame eh Ges RNg ee day coe, tt 
Chemistry .iMoilu TIO Ws Fa COOH Ie LOBTOAS Dh LeP Lae tel s, 
Physics ML 206 TOS MPA OIT Ee 1222) Phd WER don | 
Intern. Math. oncom 228 224 219 Hine 206, #2256 Fit eke | som 
Advanced Math, oo... 149 128 146 150 158 cl pea ba eae 
Feencht sitemas hdwate 206 ie 2b te 218 1) 2126 8-180 e7.148) | 1208 


*After Evenson and Smith (1957) 


Consequently, of the 1956 Grade XII matriculants entering the 
University, in the fall of that year, besides SAT and SCAT scores, 
approximately half of the freshman class could present one of the 
twenty-one combinations of two scores from College Board achieve- 
ment testing as well. Such sampling procedures, then, made it 
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impossible to compare the full College Board battery with the full 
Grade XII Departmental requirements presently acceptable for 
admission to the University. 

Freshmen, upon entering the University in the fall, also wrote 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
and two parts of the Cooperative English Test: Part A. Mechanics 
of Expression and the reading comprehension section of Part C: 
Reading Comprehension. 

The variables considered in the study are as follows: 


1. 


Grade IX Departmental Examination scores. 

Science (Sci IX), Mathematics (Math IX), Social Studies A 
S.S. A IX), Social Studies B (S.S. B IX), Literature (Lit IX), 
Reading (Read IX), and the General Test (G.T. IX). The 
Grade IX General Test is the Laycock Mental Ability Test. 


ii. Grade XII Departmental Examination scores. 


English 30 (Eng XII), Social Studies 30 (S.S. XII), Mathe- 
matics 30, 31 (Math 30, 31), Physics 30, Chemistry 30, Bio- 
logy 32, French 30. Also used is Sci XII X which is the 
average of Grade XII Departmental examination scores for 
Physics 30, Chemistry 30, Biology 32. The student may have 
written only one or as many as all three of these Depart- 
mentals. The same method of averaging was used for Math 
XII X for the two senior Grade XII Mathematics courses 
and For. Lang. X which is the foreign language average. 
It should be noted in this latter instance that scores from 
different foreign languages as well as two senior courses 
in the same field, e.g. French 30, 31, may have been combin- 
ed. However, in this latter regard, students having French 30 
scores only were so identified. 


iii. Standardized test scores. 


lv. 


Scholastic Aptitude Test Verbal and Mathematics scores 
(SAT V and V), School and College Ability Test Verbal 
and Quantitative scores (SCAT V and Q), American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination Linguistic and 
Quantitative scores (ACE L and Q), Cooperative English 
Test: Test A, Mechanics of Expression (Coop. Mech.) and the 
reading of Test C, Reading Comprehension (Coop. Read.), 
and seven CEEB Achievement Tests: English Composition 
(English) , Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Intermediate Mathe- 
matics (Inter. Math.), Advanced Mathematics (Ad. Math.) 
and French. 

University Freshmen Average was chosen as the best single 
criterion with which to compare the effectiveness of the 
various instruments under examination. It should be point- 
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ed out, however, that certain tests are good predictors for 
certain subjects comprising the University Average whereas 
other subjects predict less well. Similarly, different tests 
purporting to measure the some ability predict with varying 
degrees of accuracy performance in different subjects. 


The test score data for each student were punched on IBM 
cards and the inter-correlations calculated by the University of 
Washington IBM 650 electronic computer. The particular computer 
program used was prepared by Dvorak and Wright (1958) and is 
suited only to the data in which all variables were present for each 
student. 

The result of the computer analysis was seven major intercor- 
relation matrices for each of the College Board Achievement Tests. 
A sample of one of these seven tables is presented in Table II. 

Inasmuch as Table II and it six sister tables present data far in 
excess of that needed to achieve the goals of the study, only the 
pertinent intercorrelations for various Grade IX, Grade XII, Col- 
lege board achievement tests and University Freshman Average 
are summarized below. Comment will be reserved until after these 
tables are presented. 

TABLE III 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB ENGLISH AND 
SELECTED BUT RELATED VARIABLES (N=119) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1. Social Studies 

(B) ATX ALR Oo Py ee Bete Be eles OE ee AG fori | cet Be pete) | rae 
2. Literature IX .. AOS we Mbit ke tab be han oe LE UN hie Go ee OR Sle Lbs 
3. Reading IX ....... 000 OOO meee ie cien CONE nctind 2°04 al mee 
4, English 30 .......... 505 sl OLS FRA Ee ee Bre Pe ee ee Oe es eae 
5. CEEB English.. 340 467 .633 S609 ee Pare a eet Pe ee 
6. Coop Reading .. A416 AT73 584 611 00 6 PLE 0 ie ee eee 
7. Coop 

Mechanics .......... 486 A17 .610 575 .608 AT3ig Beme| 2 le 
8. University 

AVETAZE  rccscssersesne 138 081 130 168 194 205 COR W Aes 

TABLE IV 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB BIOLOGY AND 
SELECTED BUT RELATED VARIABLES (N49) 


1 a 3 4 5 
1.) Sclence LIN Oe ee ee eee teen ap ey Red han en, pe cee | eee 
2. Science XTi. po eis ee eee eee oe 155 Pane ke tice eR eRe ey ae 
8.) Biolog#y 282/02 2 5 eee ee ee eee 395 8929 ung esa \ eS eee 
4°: CREB: Biologyehlcketoeetete dees 499 .669 6835 ¢ 8 BUCO tas 
5, University * Averages (cab Gecdectieeencap 030 661 oe 347 


1The author wishes to express his sincere appreciation of the help in the conduct of 
this project to the following: Mr. A. B. Evenson, Miss Angela Budnyk and their 
staff of the Alberta Department of Education; Mr. Graham Stewart, Mr. Walter Hesse 
and their staff of the Alberta Department of Municipal Affairs; Mr. A. D. Cairns and 
his staff of the Registrar’s Office, University of Alberta, and Dr. Don Decker, Dr. 
August Dvorak and Dr. Calvin E. Wright, all of the University of Washington. 
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TABLE V 
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INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB CHEMISTRY AND 
SELECTED BUT RELATED VARIABLES (N=144) 


OP OD 


CUE oo Do be 


. Science IX ees See 
ppencience: KIT AX Coa ak ea ee 
J emuiSteytsd0 | pa. cal tee 
2OCCEED - Chemitsrys yi cpa ge atl 
. University Average once 


TABLE VI 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB PHYSICS AND 


SELECTED BUT RELATED VARIABLES (N=179) 


oennes 


MESCICN COM LAS a ee ee ne 


as SCIENCES EX LIV Ce MAL ee 
seb liysicss 30 abies 


CEEB Physics 


. University Average occ 


TaBLE VII 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB INTERMEDIATE 


2 


MATHEMATICS AND SELECTED BUT RELATED 


VARIABLES (N=184) 


1 2 3 sane 
LRIVEat hen och a ere a) ek eee toe BOW Ey RR EE! EAL 1) Mme ie ly 251 78S gee 
2 Matec Xs see Al A ae eek SAG PO) 1g Ae AS 
SEV at S08 ee al aa bees 408 COG Tae ie oak ee hd yo a eG 
AGG inter. Math et yin ta ee 461 .700 YRC OE ee 
jan niVersity. AVerage 4, icacatiia tne nt 226 .380 .300 281 
TABLE VIII 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB ADVANCED 
MATHEMATICS AND SELECTED BUT RELATED 
VARIABLES (N=246) 
| 2 53 4 5 6 
1. Math. IX Lie habe coe UPS oie kee ie een eh iia. en gr 
PILOT eos Let Oe 4 se ee ee ee Aire 2 Vso MOG RA ORD oka one Cee oe i oe 
RPA Ce oak Ain Oe orn 74 SOO Re sare ky wae hip te hae yt 
ASS Matin ea liete 2s hehe ant 446 924 COLO ee, ee eee fone. 
For GREE Ada Wath sient macnn aes 483 557 568 Se ay Te Fi 
6. University Average oes 3O7 .603 009 Nay AOS Fs aes: 
TABLE IX 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB FRENCH AND 
___ SELECTED BUT RELATED VARIABLES (N—116) 
yt 2 3 
TLE TOTICHE IO enter eee ee ee eo iain hae ace MN NLL Bart bl eR, 
2. CEEB French 671 Pile, A leek: 
3. University Average A70 oe ME be 
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TABLE X 


CORRELATION OF GRADE XII AND CEEB TEST VARIABLES 
WITH FOUR TESTS OF ACADEMIC APTITUDE 


A.C.E. SCAT SAT Lay- 
cock 
Variable prerrses ax 
iF | Q V Q V | M G/T) 
| 
CEEB English .............. 614 419 660 377 650 360 597 
English 30 cco 652 206 674 198 701 154 376 
| 
CEEB Biology occ | 537 105 550 145 578 279 250 
Biology 32. ceccccomus : 351 005 \268 085 353 159 113 
l | l 
CEEB Chemistry ....... 337 | 252 336 A21 290 522 231 
Chemistry 32 ......... | 174 089 203 330 130 322 055 
| l [oa l | 
CEEB Physics. oc 378 | 392 404 422 337 636 367 
Physics 30 ces 239 | 241 498 391 251 503 203 
oud | l | l Ory 
CEEB Inter. Math. .| .210 412 275 594 273 725 333 
Math, 30 vce : 155 | PY t:} | 219 AT5 160 586 178 
POSTE Py eee i eee Fs a ee ea sche 
CEEB Adv. Math. ..| .419 337 404 483 399 591 355 
Math aol Se | 228 Pra it 306 172 1353 217 
| l | | 
CEEB French. ............ 388 088 377 179 350 527 178 
French 80 oem 249 | 117 251 275 186 224 176 


Examination of the data in the foregoing tables would suggest the 
following findings and observations: 


1. Proportionately few students present Biology 32 as part 
of the science courses for their matriculation standing for 
admission to the University. For this study, it implies that 


the bulk of the Science XII averages (X) were derived 
from Physics 30 and Chemistry 30 marks. Further, it raises 
certain questions about the programs and academic calibre 
of students who do take Biology 32 as part of their Grade XII 
program. It is interesting to note that for the year concern- 
ed, 3,504 students wrote Biology 32 compared with 2,506 for 
Physics 30 and 4,311 for Chemistry 30. No clue is offered in 
the University Calendar for the fact that only the Faculties 
of Agriculture, Dentistry and Engineering do not accept 
Biology 32 as part of their admission requirements. It 
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il. 


ili. 


tv. 


seems apparent (either in the eyes of the students or the 
high school counsellors), that Biology 32 is not considered 
to be as valuable as Physics or Chemistry for University ad- 
mission. 


Correlations of the seven CEEB achievement tests with tests 
of academic aptitude reveal (with one exception), that these 
correlations are higher than those found between Grade XII 
Departmental examination scores and the same tests of 
academic aptitude. The exception is the CEEB English 
Composition test. Both the Departmental and CEEB English 
tests are interesting for another reason in that both show 
generally higher relationships with the three tests of aca- 
demic aptitude than do the other test scores from either bat- 
tery. 

This finding is of significance since it is the aim of the 

test battery designer to make the various achievement tests 
measures of the knowledge of the subject rather than to have 
them perform as intelligence tests. Conversely, it would be 
presumptuous to suggest that achievement and capacity for 
academic learning are not closely related. The implication 
of this finding is that because of the higher relationships dis- 
played, the inclusion of a test of academic aptitude for ad- 
mission purposes with the present Grade XII Departmental 
examinations, either at the time of their administration in 
June or before the admission of freshman to University, is 
worthy of consideration. 
Correlations between Departmental examinations and their 
CEEB counterparts range from .455 to .715. In this regard, 
these correlations tend to be lower than those reported by 
Evenson and Smith (1958: Table VII, p. 74) for the total 
Grade XII sample. This could be accounted for by the 
selective nature of the sample of the Grade XII population 
that enter the University. 


Correlations with University Average of the CEEB and the 
matching Departmental examinations reveal relationships in- 
variably favoring Departmental examinations with one ex- 
ception, CEEB English. However, in the latter instance, 
neither the CEEB nor the Departmental examination cor- 
relate highly with University Average nor is the difference 
between them significant. 

This finding raises an interesting hypothetical question. 
It is generally conceded that the Alberta Grade XII Depart- 
mentals are designed as admission tests for the University of 
Alberta. They are closely related to the curricula of the 
University since the freshman courses are assumed to be, 
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in most instances, a continuation from where the high school 
courses end. Under such circumstances, it is to be anticipated 
that performance on these tests would relate more closely to 
University freshman performance than would the CEEB 
tests which contain only those elements common to most 
high school programs in the particular field tested. What, 
then, would be the validity of the Alberta Departmental ex- 
amination scores in institutions other than the University 
of Alberta? It is the opinion of the inventigator, lacking any 
evidence, that they would probably be similar to those found 
for the CEEB tests at the University of Alberta. 


v. The Grade IX Departmental Examinations with one excep- 
tion, English 30, correlate higher with CEEB tests than they 
do with the Grade XII Departmentals. This is not surpris- 
ing in the light of the findings referred to in ii. above and 
those of Black (1958) who pointed out the high relation- 
ship between the Grade IX Departmentals and a test of 
academic aptitude (SCAT 3). Notwithstanding, the rela- 
tionship of University freshman average to the Grade IX 
Departmental scores is sufficiently high to be of value in 
the educational guidance of students upon entry to Grade X. 


Intercorrelations of Various Tests of Academic Aptitude to 
Each Other and to University Average 


Because this analysis in effect is dealing with seven different 
samples where single correlations are reported, it is to be noted 
that because only median values are reported, higher and lower 
values were found, The exact correlation coefficients for each 
group were determined from the seven major tables illustrated by 
Table II. 


Examination of the above two tables would suggest the follow- 
ing findings: 

i. Correlation coefficients between scores on tests of academic 
aptitude and University Average are moderately high. The re- 
ported correlation coefficients and median correlation coefficients, 
however, differ little from those reported by Evenson and Smith 
(1958). 

ii. It is evident that in terms of relationship to University Aver- 
age the order of effectiveness in uredicting University Average 
would place the CEEB, SAT, Cooperative SCAT, Cooperative ACE, 
and the Grade IX General Test in that order. 
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TABLE IX 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN VARIOUS 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS AND UNIVERSITY 
FRESHMAN AVERAGE FOR SEVEN SAMPLES OF 
FRESHMAN TAKING VARIOUS CEEB 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
Sample Writing Particular CEEB Achievement 
Test 
Academic : 
Aptitude ¢ g. ; ‘S| Median 
Test Scoree oD oa 9 & g = 2 = 8 
fa Ss) BS eet bey 
N.| 119 AG Wane 44a e179) vatisdis w odo) 116; | 
Cod OND id FAI oe | 182 234 250 ak 197 237 248 234 
7-464 3) Th on | 234 414 347 294 274 338 208 294 
ACH 3 Que ace hat: | .292 234 ~=.090 176 162 191 194 191 
SCATOV pasate.) | .167 197 298 322 245 285 .263 .263 
SCAT QF. 425 315 .262 301 145 253 307 301 
SAY Re Lie teas 123 291 319 iL 230 296 275 275 
SA le Mies ake eoo 376 253 .293 185 349 348 .348 


See Coie CR Te Hes Oe Es 


TABLE X 
MEDIAN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FROM SEVEN 
INTERCORRELATIONS MATRICES FOR STUDENTS 
WRITING SELECTED CEEB ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
AND FOUR TESTS OF ACADEMIC APTITUDE 


Test 1 2 3 4 5 6 #{ 
Crear Ae ME CERIO LEW Tu) cece th abdeen hm tess © ecwneea » A ant 
AGI Ligh aed eaten SLOP Neg tt Nee ia ele ee | AT LS, 
ACES ia mccks tama ail: 502 BOO Badia, Beisht. Widarnih Uhh) tains ahd As 
SCAT: Visriceternncene 006 790 268 aie Fe a Donan lop @ hae 
SCAT: Qi naen ae. Hoe 298 592 ZO0 Mel eed neh 
SAC Le vue at eee tenet an 548 .703 256 801 2019) i ee peat 
SAT Me. cee eee 542 292 504 300 738 250 eee. 
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Conclusions 


i. The Departmental examinations with the possible exception 
of English show higher relationships with the single criterion vari- 
able, University Freshman Average, than do the College Board’s 
achievement tests. Further, for the sample drawn the degree of 
relationship shown favoring the Departmental examinations was 
such that on the basis of the present evidence, substitution of CEEB 
achievement tests in place of Departmentals for admission purposes 
does not seem warranted. This, however, should not be viewed 
as a final conclusion as it was not possible with the sampling design 
to evaluate each of the CEEB achievement tests in the role of sub- 
stituting singly or as a battery for the Departmental examinations 
in the prediction of success in a variety of University freshman sub- 
ject areas. 


ii. The College Board achievement tests and the Grade XII 
Departmentals do show good intercorrelations for the sample, but 
these were not sufficiently high to suggest that even within 
moderate limits these tests are interchangeable. 


iii. The CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) was the best 
academic aptitude admission test studied. The highest correlation 
coefficients with the criterion University Freshman Average, were 
found with this test’s scores. However, the validity coefficients 
are typical of similar comparisons reported for other institutions. 
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The present organization of the elementary school requires that 
teachers make promotional decisions at the end of each school year. 
This decision is usually made with ease and confidence about most 
pupils. But for those pupils who may be classified as low-achievers, 
the promotional decision is often difficult and worrisome. Should 
they be promoted or nonpromoted? 


Research done in the United States (8, 20)) suggests that greater 
benefits accrue to low-achievers from promotion than from non- 
promotion. Is this true in Canadian schools where educational pro- 
grams, and the expectations and attitudes of teachers, pupils, and 
parents, may be different from those in the United States? The 
present study (21) seeks to answer this question. It also aims at 
some measure of control over variables not considered in previous 
research. The findings may be of assistance to school workers in 
understanding and eventually solving the promotion problem. 


Problem 


This study! sought to compare the effect of promotion and non- 
promotion on the school achievement and social-personal develop- 
ment of matched groups of third and fourth grade pupils ordinarily 
categorized as low-achievers in the Edmonton Public Schools. 


Decisions were made among the following three kinds of hypo- 
theses with reference to those aspects of school achievement and 
social-personal development which were observed: 


1. There is a difference between promoted and nonpromoted 
low-achievers, and this difference is in favor of promoted 
low-achievers. 


2. There is a difference between promoted and nonpromoted 
low-achievers, and this difference is in favor of nonpro- 
moted low-achievers. 


3. There is no difference between promoted and nonpro- 
moted low-achievers. 


1The writer wishes to acknowledge the contributions of the supervisory and teaching 

personnel of the Edmonton Elementary Schools, and the Alberta Advisory Committee 
on Educational Research. Also the advice and assistance of G. M. Dunlop, R. J. C. 
Harper, and R. S. MacArthur of the University of Alberta, S. C. T. Clarke of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, and J. H. Shores, R. S. Jones, H. F. Kaiser, Van 
Miller, W. J. Moore, and W. O. Stanley of the University of Illinois. 
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Method 
Selection and Description of Subjects 


Late in the 1955-56 school year preliminary data on all third 
grade pupils in the school system were obtained through the ad- 
ministration of the following standardized tests: 


1. California Achievement Test, Complete Battery (reading, 
arithmetic, language) , Primary Form CC. 

2. Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, Type 1—Word 
Recognition, Form 1. 

3. Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, Type 2—Para- 
graph Reading, Form 1. 

4. California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Primary, 
S Form. 


The achievement battery and the reading tests were administer- 
ed by the classroom teachers following a training session with the 
writer. A trained research team was responsible for the administra- 
tion of the intelligence test, and for the scoring of all of the tests. 
All tests were given in the same order, and at similar time intervals, 
in an effort to establish some degree of uniformity in the testing 
situation. 


Special care was exercised to avoid influencing the promotional 
decision with respect to any third-grade child at the end of 
the school year. An attempt was made to disguise the actual 
purpose of the investigation, and the results of the testing program 
were withheld from the teachers. These precautions seemed ne- 
cessary in order to justify the assumption that the groups subse- 
quently studied were drawn from a population representative of 
typical promoted and nonpromoted pupils. 


In the normal course of events, 107 third-grade pupils were non- 
promoted on June 30, 1956. The records of these pupils were ex- 
amined at the beginning of the next school year to determine their 
suitability and availability for this investigation. It was found 
necessary to exclude from the experiment forty-one of the pupils 
who had been nonpromoted. Some had left the school system, others 
had been transferred to special education classes, still others were 
“New Canadians” with only a limited knowledge of English, and 
for others the preliminary test data were inadequate. 


The remaining sixty-six nonpromoted pupils were carefully 
matched, case-for-case, with pupils who had been promoted to the 
fourth grade. The matching was done on the basis of sex, IQ, 
chronological age, and total achievement (California). In addi- 
tion, an effort was made to secure the promoted partner from the 
school, which in the judgement of local school officials, served a 
similar occupational and income group as that served by the school 
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in which the nonpromoted pupil was located. The two groups of 
pupils thus identified became the subjects of this investigation. 
With respect to sex, the two groups were identical. Each con- 
tained 20 girls and 46 boys. A similar sex ratio prevailed among 
those nonpromoted pupils excluded from the study”. Table I shows 
the characteristics of each group with regard to IQ, chronological 
age, and total achievement prior to the promotional decision. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF PROMOTED AND NONPROMOTED 
GROUPS WITH REGARD TO IQ, CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, 
AND TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Chronological Total 
Characteristics IQ Age in Achievement 
Months Grade Score 


Mean for promoted Zroup ouccccccccsecsccsccsmneunon 94.53 108.71 3.97 
Mean for nonpromoted SOUP woven 94.68 107.89 3.91 
Standard deviation for promoted group ..| 12.24 6.77 34 
Standard deviation for nonpromoted 

LOU DE igs i Mea ceanetn teeta ed once eee 12.17 6.77 34 
Correlation between the promoted and 

MON PrOMOted | STOUDS 6 dics sadicnnneertesdee +.99 +.70 +.52 


Experimental Conditions and Procedures 


During the 1956-57 school year the promoted pupils were en- 
rolled in forty-five grade four classrooms in thirty schools, while 
the nonpromoted pupils were in forty-four grade three classrooms 
in thirty-one schools. In June, 1957, the achievement of both 
groups of pupils was again measured by a trained research team, 
under similar test conditions, utilizing the same instruments as in 
the pre-testing®. Thus it was possible to observe the effect of pro- 
motion and nonpromotion on pupil achievement by comparing the 
groups with regard to gain scores in the twelve achievement areas 
measured by the California and Gates tests. 


A sociometric test*, designed to secure information regarding 
frequency of choice as a desirable and undesirable work and play 
companion, was administered to all pupils in those classrooms in 
which one or more of the subjects of the investigation were register- 


2A higher rate of nonpromotion among boys than girls is apparently not uncommon (9). 
38Test equivalence was thus assured. It was assumed that the effect of practice was 
minimized by the time interval between testing periods. 

4Four questions were asked: (1) Name the three people you would most like to work 
with, (2) Name the three people you would least like to work with, (3) Name the 
three people you would most like to play with, (4) Name the three people you would 
least like to play with. 
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ed during the experimental year. Each subject was rated by his 
teacher on the following seven personality traits, as defined and used 
in the Edmonton reporting system (2): emotional control, creative- 
ness, judgment, cooperation, dependability, courtesy, and work 
habits. A comparison of the pupils on these data was undertaken 
in an effort to observe the effect of the pomotion factor on social- 
personal development. 

No attempt was made to influence the treatment accorded by 
school workers to the pupils of either group during the experiment’. 
However, information was secured by means of a questionnaire 
completed by each pupil’s teacher about selected environmental 


TABLE II 


SIGN TEST COMPARISON OF PROMOTED AND 
NONPROMOTED GROUPS WITH REGARD TO SELECTED 
FACTORS RELATED TO EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Factor 


Teacher continuity from 


PLEVIOUS YEA oeeccscessecssceuennten 4 58 4 8 1 4 .36* 
Teacher continunity during 

experimental year... 9 49 8 17, 4 8 .00* 
Years of experience of 

LCACHET pe oa eee 30 15 21 51 19 21 5% 
Years of training of teacher .... 19 21 26 45 16 19 .19* 
Healthy ie) ey Oe eee ae! 8 52 6 14 3 6 A0* 
Home and family conditions . 15 42 9 24 7 9 aby 
Supplementary reading 

materials Pa eiva mane eer 10 44 12 22 6 10 A2* 
Supplementary arithmetic 

materials (shacencainenu ce Z 57 tf 9 1 2 .09* 
Supplementary language 

materiais > meee, emer aaee 1 62 3 4 0 1 ahh 
Supplementary spelling 

materiales Bee. cork ate 0 56 10 10 1 0 001+ 
Small-group instruction. .......... 15 44 wi 22 6 7 Un 
Individual instruction ................. 17 34 15 32 10 15 43* 
Incentives, rewards and 

Punishments ccc 10 aL 25 35 12 10 01+ 
Special treatMent o...ccccsssnun 6 58 2 8 ll 2 .14* 
Days ‘absentigi) Mee aa 35 3 28 63 24 28 .20* 


Class "SIZ Go iat cee ee 40 5 21 61 23 21 O1t 


*Decision in favor of hypothesis of no difference. 

Decision in favor of nonpromoted group. 

+Decision in favor of promoted group. 

§The P value is the probability, if the null hypothesis is true, of observing a value of 
x less than or equal to the observed value of x (4). 


5The study attempted to observe the effect of the promotion factor under currently 
prevailing conditions. It was believed that this would strengthen any subsequent 
recommendations for modifying existing promotion policies and practices. 
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and instructional factors judged to be influential in determining 
school progress. The results of a comparison of the groups on these 
factors is given in Table II. 


Statistical tests® did not detect differences in teacher experience, 
training, or continuity; pupil attendance, health, home and family 
conditions; small-group and individual instruction; provision of 
supplementary learning materials in reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guages; and special treatment (e.g. referral to auxiliary services or 
special teachers) for the populations of which the two groups were 
samples. The nonpromoted were, however, enrolled in larger size 
classes. The teachers of the promoted, on the other hand, provided 
more supplementary learning materials in spelling, and made greater 
use of special incentives, rewards and punishments. For a large 
number of pupils in both groups, there appeared to be few pro- 
visions made for adapting instruction to individual needs. 


Statistical Treatment and Analysis of Data 


A three-decision procedure (5, 7) was used to decide (1) in 
favour of the promoted group, (2) in favor of the nonpromoted 
group or (3) in favor of the (null) hypothesis of no difference 
between the promoted and nonpromoted groups on each of the 
achievement, social-personal development, and experimental con- 
ditions variables observed. This procedure is equivalent to two 
one-sided tests being carried out simultaneously (3), thereby per- 
mitting the detection of directional differences in favor of either 
group, or a retention of the hypothesis of no difference. 


When it seemed reasonable to assume that the differences were 
normally distributed, a t-test of correlated means requiring no 
assumption of equality of variance (1, 18) was used to decide 
among the three hypotheses under consideration. For those data for 
which an assumption of normality was inappropriate, or for which 
measurement was difficult but judgment between pairs possible, 
a sign test (12) was utilized. 


The statistical tests were so constructed that the probability of 
deciding upon a difference in favor of the promoted group when the 
hypothesis of no difference is true was set at the conventional value 
of .05. The probability of deciding in favor of the nonpromoted 
group when the hypothesis of no difference is true was also set at 
.05. Thus the probability of falsely rejecting the hypothesis of no 
difference is .10. 

Findings 
Achievement 

In the twelve areas of achievement observed, as shown in Table 

III, the decision was in favor of the promoted group with regard to 


6These tests are described in the next section. 
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gain in reading vocabulary, total reading, and arithmetic funda- 
mentals. In paragraph reading the decision favored the non- 
promoted. The decision was in favor of the hypothesis of no 
difference in reading comprehension, word recognition, arithmetic 
reasoning, total arithmetic, mechanics of English, spelling, total 
language, and total achievement. In the eight achievement areas 
for which the hypothesis of no difference was not rejected, the 
majority of the differences in the sample means were in the direction 
of the promoted pupils. The gains in all twelve areas for the pupils 
of both groups were less than the ten-month gains normally expec- 
ed of typical pupils on the standardized tests used. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF PROMOTED AND NONPROMOTED 
GROUPS WITH REGARD TO GAINS IN TWELVE 
ACHIEVEMENT AREAS AS MEASURED BY THE 
CALIFORNIA AND GATES TESTS EXPRESSED IN 

GRADE SCORES 


Non- 
Promoted promoted Panes 
Achievement Area -—SPNP See Ape ed Value | §P Value 
Mean! of |Mean}j of of t 
Gain | Gain | Gain | Gain 
California: 
Reading vocabulary 0.0... .78 58 OL 53 +.27 +2.76 004+ 
Reading comprehension ......... 69 AQ 55 53 +.14 +1.46 Athy 
TLotabredditigi wegen aaa ef! 40 ol 37 +.20 +2.80 004} 
Arithmetic reasoning ................. atk Al la AQ —.O1 — 10 46* 
Arithmetic fundamentals ....... 82 59 oo 00 +.27 +2.75 004+ 
Total “Arithmetio’ (000....i8, 74 38 63 Al +.11 +1.63 .054* 
Mechanics of English 000.0000... 23 76 ao 87 +.00 + .00 \ 
Spelling tosh ere er aces 59 2 51 A0 +.08 +1.01 16* 
Total language tes. een ey) 44 36 AT +.06 + .76 23 
Total achievement once 59 A5 6) 30 +.06 + .92 18* 
Gates: 
Paragraph reading on. 4 15 76 ate —.22 —1.76 04t 
Word recognition occ 1 2eDo 65 67 46 —.12 —1.26 Le 


(Critical value of t with 65 degrees of freedom ++ 1.67) 


*Decision in favor of hypothesis of no difference. 
tDecision in favor of nonpromoted group. 
+Decision in favor of promoted group. 


§The P value is the probability, if the null hypothesis is true, of observing a value of t 
greater than or equal to (or less than or equal to) the observed value of t depending 
on the direction of the difference between the means. Its derivation is explained in 
Wallis and Roberts (19). 
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Social-Personal Development 


When the groups were compared on eleven aspects of social- 
personal development, as indicated in Table IV, the decision was in 
favor of the nonpromoted group with regard to desirability as a 
work companion, and dependability. The decision was in favor 
of the hypothesis of no difference in emotional control, creativeness, 
judgment, cooperation, courtesy, work habits, undesirability as a 
work companion, desirability as a play companion, and undesir- 
ability as a play companion. On the nine aspects of social-personal 
development for which the hypothesis of no difference was not re- 
jected, the bulk of the difference in the sample medians were in 
the direction of the nonpromoted pupils. 


TABLE IV 


SIGN TEST COMPARISON OF PROMOTED AND NON- 
PROMOTED GROUPS WITH REGARD TO TEACHERS’ 
RATINGS ON SEVEN PERSONALITY TRAITS AND 
FREQUENCY OF CHOICE BY CLASSMATES AS DESIRABLE 

AND UNDESIRABLE WORK AND PLAY COMPANIONS 


Critical | Observed 


Trait or Choice P<NP| P=NP|}P>SNP| N_ |Value of| Value of | P Value 
— | Oo | + x x 
| | 

Emotional control 0... Abs) 42 9 24 7 9 15* 
CREATIV ENO RG pitarck catenin caeaneno® 25 26 15 40 14 1D 08* 
JUDSMET ee, cee cine 13 39 14 27 8 13 50* 
Cooperation) (2h. ete 22 27 17 39 13 17 26* 
Dependabilityin....u eet 27 25 14 41 14 14 03t 
COMPEESY fcc een eases: 18 34 14 32 10 14 30* 
Work TaGitst.c.c0. 5 ea cee 22 29 15 37 a8 15 Ate 
Desirable work companion ....| 38 8 20 58 22 20 01t 
Undesirable work companion 24 12 30 54 20 24 2" 
Desirable play companion ....... 31 6 29 60 23 29 45* 

60 23 29 45* 


Undesirable play companion | 29 6 3k 


*Decision in favor of hypothesis of no difference. 
tDecision in favor of nonpromoted group. 


Influence of Observed Differences in Experimental Conditions 

It is possible that these findings may reflect, to some degree, 
the difference in class size noted earlier. However, research on the 
effects of class size strongly suggests that class size in itself bears 
little relationship to pupil achievement and is inconclusive concern- 
ing the effect of class size on social-personal development (6, 10, 11, 
13, 14). It is also possible that differences in teachers’ uses of 
incentives, rewards, or punishments may have played a part in 
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influencing the results of the experiment. Psychological research 
has amply demonstrated the significance of incentives, rewards, 
and punishments for all aspects of learning (15, 16, 17). However, 
the kinds of incentives, rewards, and punishments that the teachers 
reported using, such as progress charts, detentions, and special 
privileges, may not have been as effective in changing behavior as 
those described in the psychological literature on motivation. If 
this were so, it would tend to limit the importance to be attached 
to this factor in interpreting the findings of this study. Gain in 
spelling did not appear to be greatly affected by the difference 
between the groups in the provision of supplementary spelling 
materials. 
Discussion 


Normal school progress is commonly considered to be one grade 
each year. Nonpromotion is usually advocated only when it can 
be demonstrated to be in the best interest of the child concerned. 
An argument often used to justify nonpromotion is that it improves 
school achievement. The findings of this study, however, do not 
support the view that nonpromotion improves school achievement. 
Low-achieving pupils who are nonpromoted appear to make no 
greater, and often less, gain in achievement than they do when 
promoted. 

A possible explanation for the apparent inability of low- 
achievers to profit academically from nonpromotion may lie in the 
fact that teachers in this investigation reported using few, if any, 
supplementary learning materials in an effort to adapt instruction 
to the individual needs of the pupils concerned. It might there- 
fore be inferred that, in large measure, the nonpromoted pupils 
repeated the regular third-grade program, while the promoted 
pupils were exposed to the regular fourth-grade program. If this 
were the case, and assuming that the repetition of partially-learned 
material is less stimplating than the challenge of new material, then 
the repetitive nature of the treatment accorded the nonpromoted 
may account for these low-achievers not exhibiting greater gains 
in achievement. The lack of special provisions for the nonpromoted 
suggests the need for teachers to individualize instruction at the 
point of error for pupils so classified, in an effort to overcome the 
boredom and wastefulness that may result from mere repetition of 
the regular program. Such individualization of instruction may 
well require the development and utilization of special curricula, 
methods, and materials. The fact that few teachers reported in- 
dividualizing instruction for the subjects of this study also suggests 
that existing programs of teacher education, both of a pre-service 
and in-service nature, may not be as helpful in preparing teachers 
for this responsibility as they might be. 
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Another way to meet the instructional problem posed by the 
low-achiever could be to develop a form of school organization in 
which promotion and nonpromotion would not occur. Such a form 
of school organization would eliminate traditional grade-level lines, 
and the curriculum rigidity that tends to result, and would sub- 
stitute a flexible method of pupil classification permitting the con- 
tinuous progress of pupils from one school term to the next. If this 
were done, and at the same time provisions made for individualized 
instruction, it might be possible to bring about greater gains in 
achievement for low-achievers than those observed in this experi- 
ment, 

There was some inconsistency in the gain scores in reading. The 
promoted gained more than the nonpromoted on the California 
measures. The nonpromoted, on the other hand, gained more than 
the promoted on the Gates measures. The disparity of these results 
is difficult to explain. It could be that errors in measurement 
occurred, or that these tests do measure different aspects of reading 
ability. It also could be that the Gates tests more closely resemble 
in content and format the exercise materials commonly used in 
primary reading programs than do the California tests. If this is 
the case, then the higher gain scores made by the nonpromoted 
pupils in paragraph reading and word recognition may reflect, to 
some degree, the nonpromoted pupils’ more recent and frequent 
practice with similar materials occasioned by their repetition of the 
third grade. Furthermore, it may be that while tasks not challeng- 
ing in level and at a low level of expectation lead to a low level of 
achievement, continued practice with these low-level tasks 
develops a high level of proficiency with them when proficiency is 
measured by amount accomplished correctly in a given period of 
time. If this is so, and assuming that repetition of the third grade 
reading program and the Gates tests both emphasize reading tasks 
which are at a relatively low level of challenge and expectation, it 
may afford another possible explanation for the higher gain scores 
of the nonpromoted pupils in paragraph reading and word 
recognition as measured by the Gates tests. Conversely, the 
greater gain of the promoted pupils in reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, and total reading, as measured by the California 
tests, may reflect the influence of practice with reading tasks at a 
relatively higher level of challenge and expectation. Regardless 
of the reason, the conflicting nature of the gain scores in reading 
points up the need for school workers to exercise special caution 
in generalizing about pupil achievement on the basis of performance 
on a single standardized test. 

The findings of this study concerning the effect of promotion and 
nonpromotion on social-personal development seem to run counter 
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to those reported in the bulk of previous research (8, 20) on this 
problem. Nonpromotion does not appear to have an adverse effect 
on the social-personal development of low-achievers. On the 
contrary, low-achievers who are nonpromoted tend to be rated as 
high or higher on personality traits, and to be accorded the same, and 
sometimes better, sociometric status than those who are promoted. 
This suggests the possibility that the greater gain in achievement 
made by the promoted low-achievers may have been at the expense 
of their social-personal development. 


Obviously, however, the promotion factor is not the only in- 
fluence which was reflected in these results. It may be that as 
members of larger-size classes the nonpromoted pupils’ general 
behavior was less often drawn to the attention of their teachers and 
classmates, thereby increasing the likelihood of somewhat favorable, 
or at least rather neutral reactions. It may also be that the non- 
promoted pupils, though they experienced less gain in achievement 
than did the promoted pupils, were better able to match the 
academic performance of the other pupils in their classes. If this 
were so, then this factor may also have led to more favorable 
reaction from their teachers and classmates. In addition, the extent 
to which the teachers of the nonpromoted pupils may have deliber- 
ately sought social acceptance for these pupils in an effort to aid 
them in accepting the fact of nonpromotion is not known. Likewise 
unknown, is the effect of the age differential between the non- 
promoted pupils and their classmates. Moreover, since no measure 
of social-personal development was obtained prior to the promotional 
decision, it is not known what differences existed in this respect at 
the beginning of the experiment. It is conceivable, therefore, that 
the findings with regard to social-personal development were con- 
ditioned by earlier differences, and thus do not accurately reflect 
the effect of the promation factor. And finally, the limitations of the 
measures of social-personal develpoment which were employed also 
need to be recognized. 

A further explanation for the disparity between the results of 
this investigation and those conducted earlier may be that the effect 
of the promotion factor on social-personal development varies with 
age or grade level. It may also be that this disparity reflects a real 
difference between Canada and the United States in the attitudes 
of teachers and pupils toward nonpromotion. These considerations, 
plus the likelihood of some contamination of the results of this 
experiment by other factors, serve to emphasize the need for further 
study of the effect of eee and nonpromotion on social- 
personal development. 

It is interesting to note that almost seventy per cent of the 
subjects of this investigation were boys. This was a reflection of the 
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higher nonpromotion rate among boys than among girls in the 
population from which the nonpromoted sample was drawn. While 
each pair of pupils studied was of the same sex, the larger proportion 
of boys in both groups raise the question, however, as to whether 
some sort of sex difference may still be mirrored in the results of 
this experiment. Moreover, the fact that more boys than girls tend 
to be nonpromoted, as has been shown in this and other studies (9), 
is in itself a matter which merits further consideration by those 
concerned with promotional decisions. 

In total, this study may be viewed as one bit of evidence that 
challenges the whole structure of the present elementary school. 
The findings strongly suggest that, as long as the relatively rigid 
grade placement of both pupils and content persists, neither pro- 
motion nor nonpromotion will adequately meet the educational 
needs of the low-achiever. It appears that, until school workers 
develop more flexible instructional and organizational policies and 
practices, the problems associated with promotion and nonpromotion 
will be slow to diminish, and the low-achiever, as well as many of 
his classmates, are unlikely to be provided with the educational 
program they require. 

Conclusions 


On the basis of the observed results, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that: , 

1. Continued reliance upon nonpromotion in itself to improve 
school achievement is unwarranted. Low achievers who are non- 
promoted appear to make no greater, and often less, gain in 
achievement than they do when promoted. If the practice of 
nonpromotion is to continue it must be justified on ground other 
than improved achievement. 

2. Nonpromotion does not seem to have as adverse an effect on 
social-personal development as previous research might lead one to 
expect. The social-personal adjustment of low-achievers when they 
are nonpromoted appears to be as good, if not better, than it is 
when they are promoted. However, further research is needed to 
facilitate a more clear-cut interpretation of the differences in the 
social-personal development of promoted and non-promoted pupils. 


Recommendations 


The findings and conclusions of this study give rise to four 
major recommendations concerning the promotion problem: 

1. That existing promotion policies and practices be carefully 
re-examined with a view to clarifying the bases for promotional 
decisions, and reducing the incidence of nonpromotion for the pur- 
pose of improving school achievement. 
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2. That an attempt be made to ascertain why more boys than 
girls are nonpromoted so that administrative and curricular policies 
may be modified to account for this sex difference. 


3. That experimentation be undertaken to develop a type of 
school organization which will permit continuous pupil progress, 
thereby eliminating many of the problems associated with promotion 
and nonpromotion. 


4. That attention be given to the development of special 
curricula, methods, and materials designed to facilitate individualiz- 
ed instruction so that the educational needs of the low-achiever may 
be more effectively met under conditions of promotion and non- 
promotion, or in continuous-progress plans wherein promotional 
decisions are not required. 
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EXPLANATION AND THE NEO-MARXIST THEORY OF 
MENTAL TESTING 
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Prologue 


The present paper, which is in the form of a popular summary, 
is designed to encourage students to study metal testing in its 
larger psychological, philosophical and political contexts because 
this is one of the indispensable ways which any Faculty of Educa- 
tion must travel if it wishes to stop bringing up the rear in the 
academic handicap. 

Contention 


Explanation involves a reduction or simplification of a problem 
to ultimate and causative conceptions. The casual relationship can 
be interpreted in two ways which are in effect, if not in theory, 
mutually incompatible. The first, clearly influenced markedly by 
Hume, regards the casual relationship as consisting of a set of correla- 
tions and conjunctions between the component and measured factors 
of the phenomena being explained. Causality implies and means 
predictability, ‘existential coupling’, in Reichenbach’s (30) happy 
phrase, and the distinguished exponents of this doctrine have in- 
cluded Comte, Myerson, Pearson and Dingle. Pearson (28) termed 
this view ‘descriptive’ in its application to science, contrasting it with 
the second view of casual relationship which he termed ‘prescrip- 
tive” and dismissed as 

. an imaginary aspect of science ... namely that of deducing some 
inherent necessity in the routine of perceptions, instead of merely describ- 

ing the routine of perceptions. (28,p. 116) 

In this case the casual relationship, the chain of cause and effect, is 
characteristised by necessity, manifested in an invariable succession 
of events and established in its elementary form by a covariant 
associaiton between any two variables. 


This latter conception, while more satisfactory and adequate to 
most inquiries, nevertheless has one great disadvantage in psycho- 
logical research; it forces the student to make inferences and hypo- 
theses about what goes on, the ‘inner events’, between the stimulus 
(if we can observe any) and the response. The isolation and accept- 
ble description of these ‘inner events’ is never easy, partly because 
they must remain hypothetical and are therefore awkward to 
substantiate and partly because there are so many ‘events’ to choose 
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from. The construction of a general system of these ‘events’ deters 
all but the tough-minded, largely because such a system has to be 
conceptualised and described in metaphorical terms which may be 
quite unacceptable to succeeding generations because of their in- 
herent ambiguity and multiple meanings. Valéry (39) has given a 
vivid description of the origin of the ambiguities with which certain 
constructs are so replete. 


You must all of you, at some time or another, have noticed this 
curious fact — that a given word, which may be perfectly obvious when 
used in the ordinary course of communication... has a way of becoming 
almost magically embarrassing, strangely resistant and quite unmanageable 
in definition, as soon as you withdraw it from circulation with the object of 
examining it closely ...as soon... as you try to establish its meaning in 
isolation from its momentary function. It is almost comic to note the dif- 
ficulty with which we are confronted when we try to establish the precise 
meaning of a word which, in the ordinary routine of life, we use daily to 
our complete satisfaction. Take, for instance, the word Time. Caught on 
the wing, it is perfectly lucid, defined and honest. It fulfills its purpose 
faithfully, so long as that purpose is to form part of a conventional 
statement ... But isolate it, clip its wings, and it turns and takes its revenge. 
You soon become convinced that the number of its meanings is far in 
excess of its functions. Formerly it was only a means, but now it is an end, 
the object of a terrible philosophical desire. (38, pp. 73-74) 


Consequently, in the social sciences, inferences or generalisations 
tend to be detached and only plausible, not necessary, derivations 
from the observed. The construction of a generalisation is never a 
purely passive process, never a mere aggregation of observation 
statements; it contains superadded implications, ‘surplus meaning’, 
in Rommetveit’s (31) phrase, not among the observed. As Woodger 


(42) has recognised, 

. universal general statements . .. are theoretical in the sense 
that they say more than is asserted by the conjunction of the observation 
records. (42, p. 210) 

There are three kinds of defence to be adopted against this con- 
ceptual-linguistic problem. The first, primarily positivistic in 
origin and a laudable attempt to get rid of vagueness and ambiguity 
in verbal usage, attempts to tie concepts strictly to empirical and 
experimental data. The positivists take the attitude that certain 
statements, although they cannot be verified directly, are not 
thereby declared to be meaningless if they can be shown to be 
reducible to statements which can be directly verified. In this 
case the indirect and more general statement would have the same 
meaning as the aggregate of the direct statements. The indirect 
statement is now not merely inferred from, but is regarded as 
identical with, the direct statement. In psychology, therefore, it is 
possible to distinguish between the use of indirect statements which 
can, and those which cannot, be directly verified by this reduction or 
retrogressive process. This is the basis of MacCorquodale and 
Meehl’s (26) distinction between ‘intervening variables’ and ‘hypo- 
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thetical constructs’. The constructs involve “the hypothesisation of 
an entity, process, or event which is not itself observed.” (26, pp. 
95-96). In any statement about this construct, 


. . . there occur words . .. which are not explicitly defined by (or 
reduced to) the empirical relations. (op. cit. p. 96) 


By contrast the intervening invariable contains 
... in its complete statement for all purposes of theory and prediction, 
no words which are not defined either explicitly or by reduction sentences 

in terms of the empirical variables... (op. cit., p. 103) 

In theory this looks encouraging; in practice it has been dis- 
appointing. Reichenbach argues, from a philosophical standpoint, 
against the view that there can ever be any inferred statements 
identical with groups of direct statements. A much more formidable 
difficulty, noted by Tolman (37) and M. H. Marx (24) is the 
specificity of reference of all variables tied to local situations. Marx 
asks: 

If concepts of a high degree of generality are essential objectives of 
scientific theory, how can they be obtained through the use of constructs 
postulated specifically to refer to a particular set of experimental 
operations? (24, p. 244) 

The experimental solution envisaged by Marx and the quite dif- 
ferent linguistic one mooted by George (17) do not obviate the 
point that at heart all intervening variables with any generality of 
reference are hypothetical constructs, with all their attendant 
weaknesses. The danger of having these constructs in psychology 
is that, being ‘free-floating’ and relatively ambiguous, they can be 
(and are) swept into the orbits of a variety of general systems and 
pansophistic syntheses consisting largely of a set of arguable posi- 
tions not open to proof or disproof. In the physical sciences such 
high-level hypotheses present few dangers because they can be 
tested by deductive experimentation; but, as Hayek (19) has pointed 
out, the use of the hypothetico-deductive method is not nearly so 
feasible in the social sciences where it becomes possible to hold 
diametrically opposite hypotheses to account for the same range of 
facts. 


The present writer has already noted (3) this rather undesirable 
impasse and suggested that some handy ‘fictions’ might be arranged 
to make more palatable the hard data of psychometric facts. This is 
really inadequate sophistry because not infrequently these infer- 
ential ‘fictions’, however hypothetically constructed and sketchily 
established, have social and educational implications. Then they are 
no longer intellectual sops, dead contrivances, but powered forma- 
tive influences of quite astonishing significance for lay but informed 
opinion, and even for the general populace. A good example is 
provided by Wiggan (41). 
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The second warning of biology to statesmanship is brief and simple: 
that heredity and not environment is the chief maker of men; that it is 
essentially the man who in the long run makes his environment, much more 
than it is the environment which makes the man .. . that he is not, as 
the glib reformer has it, the helpless victim of the passing education, 
philosophy, and theories of his time, but that, in the germ-cell, from 
which every man is born, there are resident those powerful personal 
forces by which he can rise in well-nigh any environment ... the social 
and political import of this warning is that nearly all the happiness 
and nearly all the misery of the world are due, not to environment, but 
to heredity, that the differences among men are, in the main, due to 
differences in the germ cells from which they are born... (41, p. 35) 


Here is an explanation which links pure psychology (it is an 
explanation of the ‘prescriptive’ or inferential variety) , mental test- 
ing (the inference is made to a large extent from the early results 
and assumptions of the mental-measurement movement) and educa- 
tion (the explanation has clear educational implications). It is 
based very largely on the inference that the intelligence test 
measures inherited scholastic potential. Of course the opposite 
view, equally an inference, has held court for a least a quarter of a 
century, principally because of the persistence of the sociologists. 
Perhaps only a discriminating few will recognize that Marx inform- 
ed this opinion voiced by Joan Simon (35): 

Consciousness is not an individual possession, closely locked away in each 
individual psyche. Consciousness arises historically from the necessity of 
intercourse with other men; it has, therefore, from the beginning been a 
social product. (35, p. 22) 

Here we have a situation where cold psychometric facts are pur- 
ported to be explained by diametrically opposed inferences which 
though undesirable, are nevertheless powerful because, interpreted 
differently by divergent philosophies, they have social and educa- 
tional applications. The educational implication of the genetic ev- 
planation is clearly the stratification of pupils in each grade on a 
basis of differential intelligence and achievement. It is perhaps no 
accident that the tripartite system of secondary education in con- 
temporary Britain is a product of psychological opinion educated in 
the cultural tradition of Darwin, Galton, Spearman and Burt. In 
a similar fashion the environmentalist explanation of differences 
is ability as a product largely of differences in training and op- 
portunity for development has encouraged the North American con- 
ception (at present under heavy fire) of equivalence and uniformity 
in educational opportunity and training, and of heterogeneous 
classes. It is quite pointless to argue with Anastasi and Foley (1) in 
this connection that both scholastic potential and cultural training 
interact and are interdependent, because the interaction concept has 
no direct implications for general educational methology'. Potent 
~ 1And, as Peters (29) has pointed out, methods, techniques and procedures are much 


more important than aims and values in determining the type and quality of an 
educational system. 
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movements in education arise from larger social, political and relig- 
ious systems which emphasise relative rigidity, consistency, gen- 
erality and uniqueness (their validity denies the validity of other 
systems in the field). They are potent because this systematic 
consistency ties them to general positions and thereby aids the 
‘quest for certainty’. This is no unusual circumstance. In educa- 
tional philosophy, idealism and empiricism are still the main con- 
tenders, with the neutral positivism, as expounded by Peters (29) 
a pallid thing by comparison because it affects to dispense with the 
comfortable generality of metaphysics. 

The hereditarian-environmentalist controversy has suddenly 
flared up again in Britain— (5b) (5c) (26a)— and, as is always the 
case, it seems clear that a certain number of psychologists, sociolo- 
gists ( the latter are always befogged by a vested interest in this con- 
nection) and educators are tempermentally incapable of accepting 
the hard facts and elegant psychometrics with which Sir Cyril Burt 
has established the new hereditarian case (5d). It is the present 
contention that the mental-testing movement cannot afford the 
luxury of sponsoring, or appearing to sponsor, antinomous general 
theories of this sort; that there should be a reversion to the legalistic 
conception of explanation in terms of behavioural products and 
statistical laws; and that this should be supported by contentious 
forays in areas where there is no, or may never be any, settled 
opinion but where the flag of plausible inference and suspended 
judgement has to be shown. As an example of the necessity of this 
attitude, the following analysis of the neo-marxist theory of mental 
testing is presented. 

Mental testing is a humble discipline, making only practical 
claims and rising in response to practical needs. A minor and rela- 
tively inexact science, its necessary superstructure is neither ex- 
tensive nor imposing, being confined to a number of indispensable 
statistical assumptions. This is perhaps its best and only line of 
defence and justification. Marxism is, on the contrary, a unified 
Weltanschauung, a pansophistic synthesis of allied disciplines such 
as philosophy, sociology, psychology and economics. Although, 
therefore, its propositions and explanatory concepts are only partial 
interpretations of the observed, they are pressed to be generally ap- 
plicable to phenomena in the arts and social sciences, and it is 
characteristic of the attack on mental testing that it is not isolated; 
there is neo-Marxist musical theory (6), literary theory (8), and bio- 
logical theory (21), all being aspects of what the Communists term 
the ‘Battle of the Ideas’, by which, through the application of 
Marxist theory to various aspects of Western cluture, they hope to 
convince us that our speculative arts and sciences are the product of 
an idealistic, individualistic, decadent because capitalist, culture. 
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And it is also characteristic that the specific attack on mental testing 
is delivered from political, philosophic and psychological standpoints 
which are integrated in the matrix of the Marxist faith. 


For present purposes, the cardinal point in Marxism is that con- 
sciousness is largely a social product (psychology is a sort of applied 
sociclogy). Men enter into social relationshiph which are based on 
professional/industrial relationships (‘the relations of production’) 
and these in turn determine the political structure and the philo- 
sophical and psychological rationalisations that help to buttress that 
structure. In Marx’s well-known text: 


In the social production which men carry on they enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will; these 
relations of production correspond to a definite stage of development 
of the material powers of production. The sum total of these relations 
of production constitute the economic structure of society — the real 
foundation, on which rise legal and political superstructures and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of 
production in material life determines the general character of the social, 
political and spiritual processes of life. It is not the consciosness 
of men that determines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social 
existence determines their consciousness. 24, pp. 11-12) 


Farrington, (14) in his account of the origin and development of 
Greek science, has described faithfully how such a division of labour 
is correlated with a head-hand vocational dichotomy (psychology) 
and the mind-body impasse of the philosophic schools. He points out 
that the origin of civilization depends on crafts and technical skills 
of all kinds, agriculture, horticulture and metallurgy. These skills 
were the responsibility of the artisans. However there gradually 
developed the administrative or ruling classes characterised by a 
theoretical, abstract and political outlook. They managed men 
while the men managed matter. Further they were literate and the 
only literature they allowed to appear concerned the abstract 
speculative sciences of mathematics and astronomy, which had no 
political implications. The practical or applied sciences, the pro- 
ductive techniques, were handed down exclusively by oral tradi- 
tion among the artisans, who were therefore denied expression and 
their techniques could not therefore progress from a multitude of 
particulars to real generalisations in the form of scientific laws. 


Exactly how this polarisation of labour came about, why, for ex- 
ample the all-important technicians should be depressed in this 
way, is never made clear but its effects are crucial for the Marxists. 


The technical revolution of the Neolithic Age provided the material 
basis for the civilisation of the Near East. The revolution also 
determined the social character of the civilisation that was about to 
arise. It gradually operated to produce a division in society which 
had not existed before to any comparable extent. At one pole of 
society it ranged the workers, at the other administrators — here the 
peasants, the potters, and the smith; there the king, the priests, the 
nobles. (14, p. 27) 
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Throughout Greek philosophy and culminating in Plato, there 
is a clearly expressed contempt for physics, chemistry and me- 
chanics, and an excessive preference for academic and politically 
harmless disciplines such as philosophy, mathematics and astronomy, 
a preference perpetuated by the ruling classes in whose financial 
and political interests a slave economy was essential and which had 
to be bolstered by philosophic rationalisations. 


There were of course practical experimenters—the Ionian School, 
Thales, Hippocrates, and Empedocles,—but the major Greek tradi- 
tion is carried on by Pythagoras, Parmenides and Plato, who tried 
to split thought from practice with their intense interest in logic 
and mathematics. For Plato', the Marxists have reserved their 
sharpest barbs; in his philosophic position are prominent all the 
characteristics of the administrative class to which he belonged. 
An idealistic metaphysics is merged with an aristocratic social 
philosophy and a genetic view of the transmission of abilities. He 
distrusted the evidence of the senses as illusory and secondary to 
the mysterious intuitive knowledge of ‘forms’. He ignored the ap- 
plied sciences, architecture, medicine, engineering and navigation, 
as unfit for the minds of all except artisans who had none of the 
abstract intuition necessary to appreciate such knowledge. They 
could never approximate to it since they dealt entirely with the 
sensuous world. The correlative political structure was the divi- 
sion into gold, silver, and bronze classes which each begot children 
in its own likeness so that only occasionally was there a inter-class 
transfer. Virtues or functions were assigned to every class—the 
bronze proletariat were to be temperate and industrious, the silver 
military group courageous and the gold or governor’s class wise— 
and it was the duty of each class to exercise its proper function 
and no other. 

For the Marxist, Plato, corrupted by the slave society in which he 
lived, organised his perfect society in this way as a rationalisation. 
He intellect was warped because he did not realise how thoroughly 
his mind was saturated with an aristocratic capitalist culture which 
taught him the mind-body division he reproduced so faithfully in his 
social philosophy—a perfect example of unconscious sociological 
pressure conditioning a man to accept constructs for which ration- 
alisations had to be found. 

This combination of metaphysical idealism, political conservatism 
and genetic approach to the transmission of cognitive functions is, 
however, no accident. The privileged class will always be devising 
other strategems, both speculative and practical, which will in ef- 


iMy colleague Dr. John Macdonald has pointed out accurately that the more 


subtle Marxists would admit that a few of Plato’s positions were relatively 
progressive. 
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fect support the same political structure. One of these stratagems 
is the metal testing movement which, in the opinion of the neo- 
Marxists, is deliberately designed to bolster the type of social 
stratification advocated by Plato. For ‘proof’ they extract the fol- 
lowing quotation from Burt (5), ignoring entirely the fact that it is 
on an a posteriori speculation and not the rationale behind testing, 
and also assuming that Burt’s is a representative opinion. Burt 
concludes that 
In brief, the philosophical theory that I should offer would not be very 
far removed from the assuptions to which I am directly driven by 
the immediate exigencies of factorial work. Roughly it might be 
described as a modernisation of the old Phatonic doctrine of . . . ‘ideas’. 
Its main principle would be that reality is best described in terms of 


‘forms’, ‘structures’, or ‘Gestalten’ — things analogous to the cognitive 
wholes that we perceive in our own personal consciousness... (5, p. 232) 


From the mere mention of ‘ideas’, ‘the personal consciousness’ and 
Burt’s well-known support of the hereditary transmission of abilities, 
the neo-Marxists make the wild inductive leap to the assertion that 
mental testing is a bourgeois weapon in the class war. Accordingly 
the political and psych-philosophical criticisms of the mental-testing 
movement by the neo-Marxist are those which they apply to 
capitalist society and its speculative products. 


Politically the movement is regarded as just another device in- 
stituted by capitalists to preserve the class system with all its 
privileges and injustices. The tests are heavily biased in favour 
of those who have a better socio-economic background, the sons of 
capitalists of the middle classes, who therefore enter the best 
schools and jobs to the exclusion of people from poorer strata of 
society. The accompanying genetic approach to the origin and 
development of intelligence and to differential fertility in the 
social classes is designed to support the sagging class divisions of 
society by announcing its inevitable perpetuation through the 
hereditary and immutable mechanism of the genes. Accordingly 
the intellectual élite largely represent, and certainly reflect faith- 
fully the views of, the social élite, whose undemocratic function is 
primarily to prove to the workers, in the rationale behind, and the 
practical application of, tests, that they are inadequately equipped 
by heredity to assume positions of power, that this state of affairs 
is unalterable, and that therefore they must be ruled financially and 
politically by a favoured few. As one editorial (12) has it, 

Intelligence testing’ is now playing a very important role in preserving 
class privilege in the schools, in apprenticeship schemes in the factories, 
and in the Armed Forces. The theories of intelligence which are used to 
justify the tests, however, are only the theoretical abstractions of the 
practice of testing — a practice which fulfills a definite need of imperialism, 


which finds it nesessary to freeze the present class divisions in capitalist 
society by artificial means. (12, p. 289) 
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Joan Simon ascribes sinister designs to the makers of mental tests, 


The objective result of testing is . . . to uphold and perpetuate class 
inequalities and to spread reactionary views of ‘human nature’ which 
vitiate educational theory, undermine educational effort and dehumanise 
the educational process. (35, p. 37) 


Brian Simon summarises the neo-Marxist position neatly. “Intelli- 
gence as measured by the tesis is a class-conditioned attribute.” (34, 
p. 62) Earlier it was “an ideological buttress of class rule and a 
privileged education system” (34 p. 691). 


This bending of the facts about mental testing, its origin and 
intentions, to fit a socio-political hypothesis is clearly evident. That 
hypothesis is separated by such a wide gap from the mental testing 
results that it could not follow from them as a necessary logical 
consequences, but is merely a description of one kind of arrange- 
ment of results which might be reorganized to accommodate a dif- 
ferent hypothesis with apparently different political implications— 
for example the contrary view that the genetically well-equipped 
individual rising above the hindrances of socio-economic pressures, 
is of considerable importance at crucial moments in political history. 
However, there is little fixed, necessary and unambiguous con- 
nection between test results and nature-nurture controversy and 
between that controversy and its political implications, and there is 
even less ground for making an inductive leap beyond the results 
to the implications. The danger of this sort of high-level specula- 
tion lies in its divorce from the level of observation; we are in the 
realm of explanations and causal predictions which are in fact only 
interpretations of, not genuine reversible deductions from, the ob- 
served. And the best interpretation of this type is that heredity 
and environment are interdependent and interact. There is no 
guarantee that available test results will fit either the genetic or the 
environmentalist hypothesis. 


This can be illustrated by Cattell’s (7) inaccurate prophecies in- 
ferred from the differential birth-rate in the social classes. In- 
vestigations have shown small but significant correlations between 
1.Q. level and size of family, the larger family having the lower I.Q. 
average. Cattell, adopting a genetic standpoint, lists among the 
things we had to look forward to, a decline in mean intelligence for 
the community, a decline in scholastic standards, an increase in de- 
linquency, and increase in unemployment at the skilled level, an 
increased conservatism shown in a reversion to rigid religious forms, 
an increased susceptibility towards propaganda, and a shift from 
democratic towards bureaucratic forms of government. Few, if any 
of these things have happened. In fact the 1947 Scottish mental 
survey has established that a lower average test score for larger 
families was combined with an overall average improvement in test 
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score. As yet no high-level hypothesis has plausibly explained this 
coincidence to the exclusion of any other. 

The sensible procedure is to work at the level of observation— 
statements, and criticism of the neo-Marxis political attack on 
tests is best dismissed at this level — for example Morris’s (27) 
position. 

What do intelligence tests set out to prove? Simply put, they set out 
to prove firstly, that only a small minority of children (and hence of 
adults) are capable of ‘logical reasoning’; secondly that mass secondary 
and higher education is therefore impossible; thirdly that the existing 
class divisions in education are therefore fundamental and eternal. The 
corollary of these propositions is the existence of a hereditary elite — 
the present ruling-class; they along wtih the few workers who manage to 
jump all the hurdles placed in their way by the class-system of education, 
are the only people fit for advanced educational opportunities. (27, p. 240) 
These assertions can be asnwered point by point. Firstly in- 

telligence tests were designed to provide answers, notably how to 
discriminate between mentally defective and normal children. They 
were used also to isolate those capable of the highest forms of 
‘logical reasoning’, but not to prove that only a few were capable. 
On the whole psychologists are not keen to believe that their pro- 
cedures are deliberately arranged so that they adduce proof only of 
notions previously entertained. Secondly the fact that intelligence 
is to a certain extent inherited does not thereby invalidate mass 
secondary education, and no accepted tester would indulge in what 
George Bernard Shaw was fond of labelling ‘psychic determinism’. 
Thirdly the results of testing imply nothing necessarily about the 
political structure which is certainly a product of much more than 
cognitive abilities alone. It is true that there is a small but 
significant correlation between I.Q. and socio-economic level, and 
that the greatest amount of ascent in social mobility, as Hall and 
Glass (19) indicate, is made by people with a background of work 
at high school and in further education, but both of these findings 
are explicable on either an environmentalist or a genetic position. 
Again no tester assumes that his work cements the existing 
political structure. On the contrary, one facet of the intelligent 
person is that, in being more detached, objective and critical, he is 
potentially classless, the last sort of person to support the élite 
of wealth alone. Further Vernon (39) has noted that both Burt 
and Thomson regarded the group intelligence test as basically 
democratic, and cites a report of one of Thomson’s lectures in the 
Newcastle Daily Journal for 21 November 1921. 


These psychological tests favour the gifted boy with poor advantages, 
rather than the rich boy with gifted tutors, and are therefore essentially 
a democtratic method of selection. 


Again all children in the public-schools have to jump hurdles, not 
merely only those of the artisan as Morris suggests, and Floud and 
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Halsey (16) have demonstrated that, in grammar-school selection 
in Britain, the abolition of the intelligence test has meant a signific- 
ant and consistent decline in percentage of children from lower-class 
homes who were awarded a grammar-school place. Finally the 
general idea that intelligence tests aid a class conspiracy becomes 
moonshine when applied to the American culture where the intel- 
lectual is suspect and denigrated. 


Of course it is always possible that the tests, particularly the 
sort that are culturally ‘loaded’, could be used deliberately to restrict 
the intake of the sons of artisans into the best and more advanced 
schools and universities, but this manoeuvre would make no ap- 
peal to the majority of responsible people in education. 


From the psycho-philosophical standpoint, the neo-Marxists of- 
fer two criticisms of the mental-testing movement. The first, 
criticism of ‘behaviouristic or mechanical materialism’, is shooting 
at a straw man set up for target-practice because of its arbitrary 
linkage of behaviourism with environmentalism. Simon (33) im- 
putes (a typical neo-Marxist procedure) to the behaviourist-en- 
vironmentalist two assumptions: firstly, that the environment is un- 
changing, and that therefore the I.Q. is unchanging, at least qualita- 
tively. Both assumptions are inaccurate and unnecessary. The 
environmentalists in mental testing—Fleming (15), Blackburn (4) 
and Wellman (40)—believe that the environment and consequently 
the I.Q. change. Forced to admit this, Simon falls back hurriedly 
to the further imputation that these same environmentalists assume 
that the changed environment impinges on an unchanging innate 
factor of intelligence, and that consequently they cannot explain 
how the I.Q. changes qualitatively. Therefore both geneticists and 
environmentalists come to the same conclusion: 


. .. that in general ‘intelligence’ cannot be changed. On the one hand, 
each individual is endowed with a fixed quantity at birth, on the other 
the environment is regarded as in general unchanging. Each theory denies 
the possibility of qualitative change. The ‘environmentalists’, adopting 
the philosophical standpoint of mechanical materialism, maintain that if 
a child is put in a new, improved environment he somehow imbibes 
‘intelligence’ from it. They do not attack the basic question as to how 
the individual is modified ... (op. cit., p. 691) 
In this connection, perhaps the least desirable characteristic of 
neo-Marxism is its tendency to impute to the mental-testing move- 
ment a theoretical superstructure of ‘genetic idealism’. In fact 
mental testing depends on no such assuption and any coincidence 
between tests and genetic constructs is an interpretation of an 
experimental finding and not a previous and built-in bias. 
Further the mere fact that the IQ. changes qualitatively does 
not necessarily imply any qualitative change in intelligence as a 
psychological function. An equally satisfactory way of explaining 
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the available evidence is to adduce Hebb’s (20) distinction between 
Intelligence A, or innate hereditary potential theoretically unaf- 
fected by environmental changes but only to an approximate ex- 
tent measured by the standard intelligence test, and Intelligence B, 
a developmental psychological function capable of being enriched 
by experience. As matters stand at the moment, the evidence (5d) 
points to the fact that at least 80% of the differences in intelligence 
among primary school children should be attributed to hereditary 
causes and even the most ardent of contemporary environmentalists 
(26a) is willing—albeit a trifle ungraciously—to lower this figure 
only to 60%. On the level of argument it is reasonable to assert 
with Burt that the conception of the brain as a tabula rasa would 
make it unique in the whole biological world. To conclude, the 
Marxist stand that the concept of innate potential lan be dis- 
counted is mere wishful thinking. 


Secondly the neo-Marxists attack the head-hand dichotomous 
conception of the structure of abilities. McPherson lists three as- 
pects of this separatist position: 
. the separation of the ‘internal’ world of man, his consciousness 
ete. . from his practical activity and social environment .. . The 
separation of psychological processes from the other processes of the 
body ... The separation (particularly in considering such problems as 
intelligence) of that aspect of knowledge concerned with reflection and 
understanding, from that concerned with perception. (25, p. 233) 
More philosophically Shapiro (32) argues that all testers are 
‘idealists’ who maintain that abilities are “Kantain ‘things-in-them- 
selves’ ”’ (33, p. 21) ‘Idealistic’ dichotomies like mind-body sensation- 
perception, spirit-matter, which are based on the notion that the 
individual contributes a potent and essential factor to cognitive, 
perceptive, and conative life, are taken to be false. The sociological 
vestigial correlates of such dichotomies are to be seen in the class 
divisions of society in which, roughly, the workers represent the 
materialistic and ‘body’ aspect of life and the bourgeosie the ‘mind’. 
The philosophical answer of the ‘new’ Soviet psychology to this 
hoary mind-body pseudo-impasse, the notion derived from the 
venerable Marx-Engels position that mind is matter of a rather 
superior kind, is philosophically antiquated, and of secondary in- 
terest to the psychological answer. This takes the positivistic view 
that consciousness is largely the product of, and is to be measured 
in terms of, practical activity in a given situation. This unity of 
consciousness and activity largely accounts for the measurable 
changes that take place as behaviour is modified. In McPherson’s 
words: 

We can only be intelligent about things, about situations which are 

closely related to the real life of the individual. We cannot just be 


intelligent ‘in the abstract?’ as it were .. . The development of 
the individual’s intelligence is not, as Burt and the other idealist 
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psychologies suggest, an ‘unfolding’ of some predetermined innate quality 
whose progress is merely speeded up or retarded according to the in- 
dividual’s environment and his knowledge of particular facts, etc. but 
is seen as a constant development in action ... From this we must conclude 
that intelligence of the individual is only fully tested in action, in the 
real life circumstances of the individual. (op. cit. p. 233) 


This notion that the quality of consciousness is revealed only in 
action is an old Marxist! story which might be more useful to the 
neo-Marxists if it could be proved instead of merely being asserted. 
However if we accept it as valid for the moment, it has certain im- 
plications which can be tested experimentally. 


Firstly there is the hypothesis that men tend to be intelligent in 
one situation but not in others, that, in Simon’s words, “the degree 
of ‘intelligence’ (if we use the term in the bourgeois sense) differs 
with the situation.” (op. cit., p. 692). The present writer (2) has 
certainly found that there can be a significant amount of function 
fluctuation between testing occasions for all measureable traits. 
However the amount of this fluctuation is not constant—in fact 
sometimes it does not appear at all to any significant extent—and, 
although it lowers the reliability coefficient for tests, it does not 
thereby make traits incapable of measurement and decreases only 
slightly the predictive power of tests by increasing the number of 
borderline candidates. While, therefore, each testing situation is 
different for the individual, that difference is not so great as to 
invalidate the use of tests. 


Another implication of McPherson’s version of the neo-Marxist 
psychology is that whereas in everyday situations an ‘emotional’ 
response is involved, no account is taken of it in intelligence tests— 
an unhappy product of the bourgeois factorial separation of cogni- 
tive from non-cognitive functions. Simon mentions this point at 
some length twice (32) (34), linking it with his view that an in- 
dividual behaves differently in different situations. “It is precisely 
in this difference of situation, bringing with it differences in emo- 
tional attitudes, that differences in individual behaviour manifest 
themselves.” (33, p. 692) 

This is again very theoretical. Much of life is routine and un- 
influenced by ‘emotions’. Certainly both cognitive and non-cogni- 
tive processes function together in responses to test items but not 
in a way significantly different from the extent of their interaction 
in a later school or vocational situation. The measured interaction 
is of roughly the same sort in both situations. Generally, there is 
no indication that with normal people the affective life has a deleter- 
ious effect on cognitive-test responses, and Vernon (39) has shown 
that pressure of examination at 11+ in Britain does not materially 


iKapital 1,3. 
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increase the percentage of children referred because of instability 
to child guidance clinics. 

A third implication of McPherson’s position is that the correla- 
tion between intelligence tests and later school performance is an 
artificial product of the fact that they both deal with abstractions, 
the latter with them especially in the form of isolated school sub- 
jects presented in a formal and abstract way. To this extent and in 
this way the tests reflect the school—and hence the capitalist social 
—structure from which they spring. This stand has two parts, the 
educational and the psychological which are so related that a 
critical analysis of the former can with profit be generalised to apply 
to the latter. 


Davis (11) as a Western educationist, laments the formalism of 
Western education. 


What proportion of the basic mental problems met by children ... in 

their daily life can be solved by having a large standard vocabulary, 
or skill in reading, or skill in arithmetical processes? . . . Does one 
observe in more than one out of twenty public-school classrooms any 
activities which help children to learn how to reason, to analyse, to 
invent, or does one observe instead activities of memorising, or learning 
symbols, or reading or listening to predigested solutions by other 
peeople, and of paraphrasing (‘telling the meaning of’) other people’s 
words? Most observers would find the latter. (11, pp. 48-49) 

However critical thinking and reasoning is best taught not by 
studying each problem as specific and with unique characteristics 
of its own but by using it to form tentative abstractions of general 
applicability. To carry out this operation it is essential to learn 
symbolism and to read extensively, and to understand other 
people’s solutions is a necessary preliminary to producing ones own. 
Fundamental reading and counting skills are not quite so useless 
as Davis paints them. 


Similarly, from the psychological point of view, it is assumed 
that at the core of all intelligent behaviour in every field is a general 
activity, the swift and accurate perception of relationships, which is a 
fundamental and necessary explanation of observed findings. It is 
pointless to interrupt, Joan Simon does, that intelligence is defined 
differently by different people. These apparent discrepancies are 
due to the fact that definitions in terms of product and processes 
are being confused. The product of intelligence can be variously 
interpreted as effective execution or the ability to profit by ex- 
perience, but there is only one process, the power of abstracting 
relationships. 

The rationale behind the intelligence test is that it aims to 
measure this kind of perceptivity which is later to be amplified in 
life outside the school. And the high relationship between intelli- 
gence-test scores and proficiency in life-tests of increasing com- 
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plexity cannot be attributed solely to the so-called artefact of 
formal verbal training taken as the underlying verbal skill of both 
tests and tasks. Critical and inventive thinking, say at the pro- 
fessional level, must be done in abstractions disengaged sooner or 
later from the matrix of practical activity, and this sort of think- 
ing can be done only if the necessary conceptual intelligence, mea- 
sured to some extent by the tests, is available. 


However this argument at a level too far removed from observa- 
tion-statements to damit of decisive proof or disproof. Morris’s 
rather ingenuous version of the psychological attack on tests offers 
a better target for factual disproof. 


In the light of all this it can easily be understood why the C.P.S.U. 
declared the whole theory behind intelligence testing as profoundly 
anti-marxist. The tests try to explain phenomena by lifting them from 
their social context, isolating them from their connections, in order to 
examine in ‘pure’ form. They are based on the artificial isloation 
of the individual from his real social existence . . . They ignore the 
vital role of the teacher and of education... (op. cit., p. 242). 


Against this there are certain replies. Firtsly most testers hold 
no fixed philosophic position about their art. Few would be will- 
ing to speculate as openly as Burt and there is no reason to believe 
that this speculation is an irrational product of bourgeois condition- 
ing. Secondly no tester would seriously deny the value of educa- 
tional training. The dichtomy of training versus test selection is an 
artificial one. Obviously good training is indispensable to child 
development, but this does not mean that selection can be dispensed 
with. There is evidence that the Russians practice selection exten- 
sively. For example Cole (9) reports that competition is very high 
for entry to the technical universities, and only the very best brains 
are selected. Kinghorn (22), for contrast, has described how entry 
to certain American universities is very unselective and the dif- 
ficulties ensuing. 


The theory of the State university is based upon an interpretation of 
the word ‘democracy’ which, in connection with American education has 
come to mean that schooling to the highest available level is every man’s 
right. Educators have set themselves to provide opportunities for every 
person to train themselves to the limits of their capacity, and university 
teachers, though they believe wholeheartedly in the ideal of higher 
education for all, realise now that the wholesale application of such a 
theory does not go far towards solving the practical problems brought 
about through unlimited college entry. Many of them, in fact, are now 
prepared to admit, however unwillingly, that this costly experiment has 
turned out to be false. (22, p. 70) 


Thirdly testers do not ‘explain phenomena’ by isolating tests 
from their social context. They try to predict future performance 
by a sampling of abilities in a testable situation. Whether these 
abilities are sufficiently representative of abilities in the life situation 
can be established (and has been established—for example by Ter- 
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man and Oden (36)) by a correlation with these situations. If the 
tests were valueless they would have no such predictive power. In 
the same way there is no question of isolating a ‘pure’ form of a 
function, but of tapping for a function that will react dominantly 
in more important situations. The test maker is interested in de- 
signing a useful test—whether it is ‘pure’ or not is altogether a 
secondary consideration. And if the test is within limits useful in 
prediction, it is difficult to see how much isolation has taken place 
unless the ‘pure’ function is the domintant reagent in the life situa- 
tion, in which case the neo-Marxist position falls to pieces. 


Fourthly, the psychological pattern of the structure of abilities 
(including the head-hand dichotomy) is an interpretation of test re- 
sults which is forced upon testers and of practical value. The 
postulation of a large general factor is not merely an intervening 
hypothesis to account for the interaction of test results; from it can 
be deduced certain laws that hold good in practice, e.g. backward- 
ness due to dullness will be found in every aspect of a child’s work. 
These tests are empirically designed and do not rise from any 
idealistic or separatist rationale. If the general pattern of abilities 
could not be roughly verified, it would be discarded straight. 


On this point it is important to note that most Western testers are 
willing to modify their views in line with available evidence. For 
example most accept the fact that environmental and genetic factors 
affect performance on their tests as they are constructed. 
And Vernon (39) has declared that, because of the effects of 
further education, the mental age no longer ceases to increase at 
15 or 16 years. Western testers are capable of changing their 
interpretations to meet changing evidence. Rigidity of interpreta- 
tion is a characteristic (and a weakness) rather of the neo-Marxist 
position. 

This attempt to justify Western mental testing by an appeal to 
observation and a plea for low-level hypotheses, will be rejected by 
the neo-Marxist as anti-Marx and therefore deriving from a pro- 
capitalist early irrational conditioning. It will be dubbed a positi- 
vistic position and positivism, as Cornforth is certain, appeals mainly 
to the middle-class intellectual who wishes to use science and yet 
who is unwilling to accept what the Marxists take to be neces- 
sary implications of scientific thinking: materialism and support 
for the working classes. The positivist movement supports, sotto 
voc, idealism and the ‘imperialist bourgeoisie’. The mental 


1B. Simon’s (1955) assertion (The Common Secondary School. London: Lawrence 
and Wishart, pp. 50-51) that psychometrists “have not begun to prove that the 
term ‘intelligence’ describes anything significant, that is, anything that exists ...— 
in the individual’s mind” betrays a lamentable ignorance both of experimental 
results and of the proper linguistic ustge in a science of behaviour. 
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tester, therefore, in attempting to justify his vocation by standing on 
his facis, is not adopting “the philosophy of social neutrality”, but 
“a philosophy of capitalism, propagating the ideas of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie under the guise of non-partisanship”. (10. p. 240) 

This neo-Marxist attitude, that all anti-Marx sentiments derive 
from an early and irrational pro-capitalist conditioning, resembles 
the equally authoritarian obiter dicta of the Freudians, that at- 
tacks on Freud stem from an irrational unconscious aggression 
against a psychology which is revealing too much about people’s 
behaviour. The best defence the mental tester can offer is to 
demonstrate the resilience of his position by discarding outworn 
conceptions in the face of new evidence. B. Simon smirks that the 
tester can no longer pretend that he measures “heriditary qualities 
with the ringing assurance of the past”. (34, p. 13). This is true, 
but it is a tribute to the tester. We know that certain types of 
test item have a cultural bias which is serious, but we also know 
something which the neo-Marxists blindly refuse to admit: that 
there is a genetic factor behind the responses to tests. For example 
a social background of a standard type may produce offspring 
very heterogeneous in intelligence, an impossibility on any theory 
of sociological conditioning. Further there is a small but significant 
correlation between the intelligence-level of children separated early 
from their parents and father’s social class. 


This is the only fruitful reply to the neo-Marxists—to base 
and reshap intelligence-testing theory on observed findings, to 
justify these findings in terms of predictive efficiency, and, if 
pressed, to explain them inferentially by intervening hypotheses, 
the merits of which can be decided by experimental test. In this 
way the mental-testing movement will retain its status as an honest 
though relatively inexact science. 


Envoi 


A colleague, Dr. John Macdonald, who is an expert in Soviet 
education, has been kind enough to read this article and has offered 
a number of criticisms, to some of which the present writer takes 
firm exception. Firstly Dr. Macdonald argues that the Marxist 
position that ‘Freedom is the knowledge of necessity’ is not an ig- 
noble one. I wonder if he realises that this position has been 
used to justify the position of every recent and contemporary 
dictator. He should read some Camus (6a) and think again. 
Secondly Dr. Macdonald argues that there are some more ’subtle 
Marxists’ than the ones I have quoted, and that the latter are simply 
carrying out post hoc justifications of Soviet educational policy 
which are worthless from the point of view of theoretical Marxism. 
This may be. All I know is that the Simons in Britain are chatter- 
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ing away with the same old nonsense they purveyed in the years 
before 1952. Apparently no ‘subtler’ educational Marxist has arisen. 


But perhaps the most fundamental point on which I take issue 
with Dr. Macdonald is contained in his following point: 


Furthermore, a Marxist would claim, and in my view with some justifica- 
tion, that your defence of mental testing is too ingenuous. Psychometrists do 
not necessarily confine themselves to the writing of technical statistical 
articles. They are sometimes impelled to make social judgements on the 
basis of the data which they and others have collected. These judgements 
are frequently of a kind which would throw in doubt the Marxist ideal of a 
classless democracy, and indeed any democratic ideal at all. 


Apparently the only acceptably scientific social judgement a tester 
is allowed to make is one in support of a classless society. 
Every other judgement is reactionary and unscientific. (This has 
obvious affinities with the dictum quoted above that there is no 
freer man than the slave.) Apparently social judgements throwing 
in doubt the Marxist ideal of a classless society are a contaminated 
product of early conditioning. 


There are two ways in which this curious dogmatic position 
might be attacked. Firstly, the fact that evidence might explode 
some cherished social or political ideal does not in the least invalid- 
ate that evidence and is certainly no reasoning for hiding the 
evidence from the light of day. It may be that Dr. Macdonald 
wishes to live with a happy illusion but I don’t think he should 
recommend the same narcotic to others. Secondly (if we hold the 
first criticism in abeyance for a moment), Dr. Macdonald apparently 
has failed to realise the main point of this piece: that his statement is 
part of the game of assertion that two can play. It can be asserted 
for contrast that there never has and never will be a classless 
society and (with Thomson) metal testing is a democratic process 
and so on. My contention is that, since psychologists are emotional- 
ly incapable of agreeing either about the psychometric facts or 
about their interpretation in terms of the necessary social judgment 
to be made on the basis of them, the contestants should stop trading 
punches and concentrate on determining what tests can do for us. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
LAUNCHES 38th YEAR OF WEEKLY 
SCHOOL BULLETIN 


For the current school year, the GEO- 
GRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETIN offers the 
same high standard of accurate, readable text 
and lively instructive pictures that have aided 
millions of educators and students since 1922. 


This year, nearly 150 separate articles will 
give new depth and meaning to world events. 
The BULLETIN is published and subsidiz- 
ed by the National Geographic Society. First 


issue for the 1959-60 school year will be in 
subscribers’ hands on Monday, October 5. 
Each Monday for 30 weeks will bring a new, 
timely issue—with the exception of the Christ- 
mas and Easter holidays. 

The widely acclaimed publication is obtain- 
ed only by writing the School Service Division, 
National Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D.C. Canadian yearly subscription is $2.25. 

Any teacher, librarian, educational work- 
er, student, or parent may subscribe. Teachers 
may obtain subscriptions for all members in 
their classes, if desired, but in such cases the 
copies must be mailed in bulk to one address. 
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THE PREDICTION OF UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN 
SUCCESS USING GRADE IX DEPARTMENTAL 
EXAMINATION SCORES 


D. B. BLack 
Faculty of Education 


The Grade IX Departmental examination scores serve a double 
role in Alberta schools. They are used, first, to determine promotion 
to Grade X, and second, are of stated value for high school guidance 
programs as indicated on the back of the Grade IX Diploma as 
follows: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

(a) The letter gradings indicate the student’s degree of success 
in the various subjects taken in Grade IX. 

(b) A student who has secured “H”, “A”, or “B” standing on all 
Grade IX subjects can succeed, probably, in any subject of 
Grade X and later grades. 

(c) A student who has secured a “C” standing in any subject 
has only a fair chance of succeeding on the Grade X course 
in that subject; this is especially true of Mathematics. 

(d) If a student secured a “D” standing in any subject, it is 
very unlikely that he will succeed in the Grade X course 
in that subject. 

(e) A student should select courses which have relationship 
to his occupational preference, his interests and his abilities. 
He should be guided by the advice of his parents, teacher- 
counsellors and school principal. 


In this latter regard it is a known practice in most Alberta high 
schools for principals to assign students to given high school pro- 
grams and to limit their choice of courses on the basis of the Grade 
IX Departmental scores. 

The type of high school program a student attempts is of direct 
importance to his ultimate vocational objectives; for example, any 
student entering one of the professions requiring university training 
must take the matriculation program in the high school. Matricula- 
tion is determined by standing on Departmental examinations in 
selected Grade XII courses designated by each faculty or school 
within the University. It is, then, apparent that the decisions made 
upon entering Grade X, will directly reflect and influence each 
student’s future educational aspirations. 

The validity of the Grade [IX Departmental scores in predicting 
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performance in Alberta high schools has been examined by Black 
and Ulmer (3), Moysa (9), Evans (4), and more recently by Mac- 
Innis (8). (It is noted that a more intensive study in this same area 
has been recently completed for the Alberta Royal Commission on 
Education which has now been presented to the Government). 
Further, the relationship of high school results, (usually Grade XII 
Departmental scores) to performance in the University has been 
examined by Safran (10), Ackroyd and Roberts (1), Fitzpatrick 
(6), and more recently by the Matriculation Study Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee to coordinate High School and University 
Curricula (5), and Zurowski (11). 


There have been no reported studies, however, of the relationship 
of the Grade IX Departmental scores to success in university. It 
would seem that because of the influence of the Grade IX scores in 
initiating action that will ultimately culminate in the student enter- 
ing the University of Alberta, a study of this relationship should be 
made. Moreover, if the relationship is found to be of sufficient 
magnitude, the Grade IX marks could then be used with greater 
confidence, with both a knowledge of their value and limitations, 
by high school counsellors to assist students to plan more adequately 
their high school program of studies early in their high school career. 
This study, then, seeks to examine such relationships for selected 
freshman courses in the University of Alberta, and, if such rela- 
tionships are found to be adequate, to propose a method that would 
facilitate more effective use of the Grade [X Departmental scores 
in the high school counselling program. 

A word of caution must be noted immediately. The academic 
road to university admission is a hard path. Department of Educa- 
tion statistics would suggest that about sixty percent of the Grade X 
students embark on a high school program that will lead directly to 
a high school diploma with matriculation standing. Of this par- 
ticular group, only forty percent will remain in the same program 
at the end of three years. Of this latter group, only half will achieve 
matriculation standing. Only one student in twelve of those start- 
ing in Grade X in a matriculation program three years earlier, 
will enter the University. Of these students siill in the matriculation 
program at the end of three years of high school, about a fifth will 
enroll in the fall for a second year of Grade XII. Unfortunately, 
no data are readily available indicating how many of these students 
will continue on to the University of Alberta. Alberta Grade IX 
students who continue, and later enter university, are a small and 
a highly select group. They are not in uy sense “typical” Grade 
DXes, 

This investigation will examine the performances of 529 students 
who entered the University of Alberta in the fall of 1956 and who 
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had written Alberta Grade IX Departmental examinations earlier 
in their school careers. The data were obtained as part of the Matri- 
culation Study Subcommittee’s investigation. Therefore, a further 
restriction on the study sample was that these students had also 
participated in the special Grade XII testing program held in Alberta 
high schools in May 1956. 

The variables of this study are divided into two groups, predictor 
and criterion variables. The predictor variables are the Grade IX 
Departmental scores from the General Test (G/T), Reading, Litera- 
ture, Social Studies “A” (Social Studies), Social Studies “B” 
(Language), Mathematics, and Science. The criterion variables 
were the final freshman University grades in the following areas: 

a. Chemistry which consisted of grades from Chemistry 40 and 

42, both first year introductory chemistry courses; 

b. Education 176, an introductory course in educational psychol- 

ogy; 

c. Education 180, a course in educational methods; 

d. English 2, a first course in English Literature; 

e. English 5, English Language and Literature, a first year 

course; 

f. History, which consists of the grades from History 8 and 10; 

g. Mathematics, which consists of grades from Mathematics 1, 

3, 5, 40, 45, all first year Mathematics courses; 
h. Mathematics (Engineering), which is the freshman math- 
ematics course for engineers (Math. 2); 

i. Physics, which consists of grades from Physics 40 and 41, 

both first year courses in physics; 

j. Physics (Engineering) which is the freshman physics for 
Engineers (Physics 21); 

Psychology 40, an introductory course in general psychology; 

Zoology 1, a course in elementary zoology; _ 

Engineering Average, which is the average mark of fresh- 

man engineers and includes marks from Engineering courses 

other than those noted above; 

n. University Freshman Average, which is the freshman average 
for all courses taken during the student’s first year in the 

University. 


Bop pr 


The criterion variables selected for study were chosen from those 
courses a freshman would be likely to include in his first year 
program. Because of the widespread interest in Engineering by 
male high school students, several Engineering courses and fresh- 
man Engineering Average were identified separately. 
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The data for the students in the sample were placed on punch 
cards and analysed by electronic computer to produce first, zero 
order correlation coefficients, means and standard deviations, and 
second, to produce multiple correlation coefficients and relative Beta 
weights from which differential multiple grade prediction equations 
would be developed. The method used in this latter analysis was 
that developed by Horst (7). 


rv 


The results of the two analyses are reported in the two tables 
below: 


TABLE [ 


ZERO ORDER AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS OF SEVEN GRADE IX PREDICTOR 
VARIABLES WITH FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY 

FRESHMAN CRITERION VARIABLES 


.| 529] 61.0} 10.6|| .203) .169] .190) .186] .309) . 


Zero Order Correlation § 
Coefficients EM 
og 
no 
¥ Ow 
_ \wlf) 7) 8] ies 
o 5 n n o {la 
|| sieges] 2] 2is- 
63) §| 2/88/83) &| 3 lls 
Om! ce |} oH jnn|NA| & | W 
Grade IX Predictor Mean 75.7| 75.8] 35.8) 73.4| 78.8] 78.2| 76.7 
Grade IX Predictor S.D. (N=529) 14.0] 14.3} 6.8] 13.9} 12.4] 12.4] 13.6 
in joensen] | | | | | | | 
University Course | N |M’n|SD | 
| 
Ghemistry (ere eee 336] 60.2] 14.0 sar 159] .176} .173] .335} .318} .343]| .391 
Educationed 16 eich eh sna 86] 63.4| 9.1)| .371| .441| 451) .278| .464) 397} .548/| 587 
Education(s180 i ainsuane noha 86| 65.5} 8.5]! .274| .300| .371| .283| .302| .439] .384|| .480 
English. 26 4 eet Ou ate etd: 196) 56.3) 10.6]| .326] .463] .434| .471] .416} .418] .503)| .614 
English: 5 pa. wee hi eee 149} 60.4} 7.3) .303] .357| .435) .363] .349] .285] .261]| .454 
History Ghee eee 83] 56.4| 9.5]| .136| .193| .057| .261| .408) .142| .382|| .449 
Wathematies yes teen. cere 137| 58.8] 18.0]| .244] .021| .122| .126; .375} .394! .296]| .495 
Mathematics 
(Engineering) oiccccccssseenn | 131| 60.5] 17.7|| .210| .127| .196| .219] .246| .380} .223]| .380 
IP VSICS, tet iced ies Sa dios | 83] 56.2] 13.9]| 115) .114] .101] .222] 327] .416] .299)| 421 
Physics 
(Engineering) cece 131} 61.6) 20.2)| .158) .116) .155| .141| .262) .311] .289]| .349 
Psychology) 40 (itditei ees 77| 57.2) 8.6)| .289] .285| .278| .290 .390| .429/ .389]) .481 
ZOOlORY F Lidilee acd cock kets 127| 56.7| 13.5)| .157| .158) .166) .220) .312| .383) .330)| .389 
Engineering 
AVerage dk Rare ee 131} 63.3] 10.8]] .119| .202] .246] .239] .285) .340) .295]| .363 
University 


Average 
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TABLE II 


TABLE OF RELATIVE BETA WEIGHTS FOR GRADE IX 
SCORE VARIABLES REPRESENTING THE BEST 
COMBINATION OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES 
FOR FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN 
PERFORMANCE VARIABLES 


Grade IX Departmental Score (Predictors) 


RS 

mb cia eed Nd tera et 
University Freshman Sul gs ele 3 8 3 % a 
Courses (Critericn) OH fc J Nun | WW = Ww) 
CHIU Y Lee See ear —.080 164; .165; .197 
MeCUCctlOH 5.1 Ons 8e pre cide te Ok 144 197 412 
FCUCATION eh O0 id 955,05. torent eae 304 
TON SSD uc are Gre ae ee see eS 0938) 177) .239 307 
ENSIGN Oe ty ee eaten Orca see oe 385 2k; 
ELIstoryernrree se Shee —.217 350 264 
Mathematics 5 Sr iiints ais aak s .232| —.245| —.158} —.172| .383} .313 
Mathematics (Engineering)... 113 345 
PHYSICS eee Le ne ane, ae L741) eeoo7 
Physics (Engineering) occ: 204! 178 
Psychology jA0 ack esata | ces .168 321} .198 
LOOIORY GE att neces cea mlatiat ee med 158] 302 
Engineering Average occcccccceccsnun .299 
University: AVerage bi icocdpsccntine des —.051 118) .264| 143 


Table I reports the means and standard deviations of the predictor 
and criterion variables as well as the correlation coefficients 
between the predictor variables and the criterion variables singly 
and in weighted combinations to give the maximum degree of 
relationship possible. The effect of the selection that takes place 
in the high school between the end of Grade IX and University 
entrance is readily evident in the high means of the Grade IX 
variables for the study sample. The means and standard deviations 
of the criterion variables also reflect differences in university 
courses which could be described as easy or difficult courses in 
which to get high marks. Of greater significance is the variability 
of scores which in a number of courses, notably, the physical sciences, 
exhibit very high standard deviations beyond that for the University 
freshman average. Undoubtedly, such differences reflect the 
marking practices of the Departments concerned. The zero order 
correlation coefficients of the criterion variables with each of the 
predictor variables range from .057 to .548. When all Grade IX 
predictor variables are combined and weighted to give a maximum 
relationship, the validity correlation coefficients (R’s) were found 
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to range from .349 to .614. Combining predictor variables to 
produce an optimum relationship with the criterion variable re- 
sulted in increases over the highest zero order correlation coefficient 
for each criterion ranging from negligible in the case of Mathematics 
(Engineering) to over ten points in the case of Mathematics and 
English 2. 


It can also be concluded from Table I that it is possible to predict 
success in related University freshman courses on the basis of 
Grade IX results with a sufficient degree of accuracy that such 
predictions could be of a real value in the guidance program in the 
early high school years. Further, the evidence of Table I suggests 
that such predictions should be in the form of multiple regression 
prediction equations using a variety of Grade IX Departmental 
scores as predictor variables. 


Before developing the prediction equations for the fourteen 
University variables, it would be of interest to examine the weight- 
ings of the various predictor variables that contribute to maximum 
relationships indicated above. These are presented as relative Beta 
weights in Table II from which a number of general observations 
can be made. First, the contribution of the Grade IX Departmental 
Mathematics score is by far the greatest of any of the seven predictor 
variables. Not only does Mathematics IX contribute to the predic- 
tion of eleven of the fourteen criterion variables but its contribution 
in terms of the size of the relative Beta weights is consistently large. 


The contributions of the General Test, the Reading Test, and 
Social Studies “A” are also interesting. The General Test contri- 
butes to the prediction of only two criterion variables, Education 
176 and Mathematics; however, the contribution in both cases is 
sizeable. Social Studies ‘““A” also makes a considerable contribution 
to the prediction of English 2 and Mathematics. However, in 
case of the Mathematics criterion variable, it functions as a sup- 
pressor variable contributing negatively to the prediction. Reading, 
on the other hand, contributes appreciably only to the prediction 
of Mathematics but here again, only as a suppressor variable. 
Reading does contribute slightly to the prediction of Chemistry and 
University Freshman Average as a negative variable, and to English 
2 as a positive contributor. In these latter three cases, however, 
the relative contribution is not great. 

Next to Grade IX Departmental Mathematics scores, scores in 
Literature, Social Studies “B” (Language) and Science contribute 
most frequently to the prediction of the fourteen University fresh- 
man criteria. Only Literature of these three predictors, functions 
as a suppressor and here, in only two courses History (—.217) and 
Mathematics (—.158). 
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In many ways, the above table verifies earlier findings of the 
two factor nature of the abilities being measured by the Depart- 
mental examinations reported in studies of the relationship of Grade 
IX Departmentals scores to the Verbal and Quantitative scores 
of the Cooperative School and College Ability Test: Level 3 (2). 


The relative Beta weights reported in Table II were combined 
with the means and standard deviations of both predictor and 
criterion variables for the appropriate sub-sample from Table I 
to produce the prediction equations. These, along with the standard 
errors of measurement, are reported in Table III. 


TABLE III 


REGRESSION EQUATIONS AND STANDARD ERROR OF 
MEASUREMENT FOR PREDICTING FOURTEEN 
UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN COURSE AREAS 
USING GRADE IX DEPARTMENTAL SCORES 


Grade IX Predictor Variables 


8 § 

| 8 BS 

fs < | mle e Ilo ¥ 

AO shee esha e. | os ae 

University o| Rien sated aed r s eB pipe 
Freshman aa) § S | 25 \338| &] 3 & ge 
Course |N |OR 3 H nn |Znja}|uj|] oO |lns 
GHemistry 26. ge try hte he 336 —.078 .182| .188) .204} 21.01)| 12.9 
Education 176 wccccssecnecnn 86} .090 252 .290| 26.61)| 7.3 
IGUCA MON 2100 1 iio csciin een 86 .302 257 34.70)| 7.5 
Binghish) 2 pete petits doen cult 196 O79) M.2d2\5 A188 262} 5.41|| 84 
iHele4 WEI U OS ae a oe lene ee teen 149 419 .097 37.99]| 6.5 
ERIStOLy pce ee ogee 83 —.303 .289 188} 30.68)| 8.5 
Mathematics oiecccscccccecsessesen 137| .298] —.304| —.374| —.212| .579) .444 5.13]| 5.6 
Mathematics (Engineer) | 131 312 040 6.74|| 16.4 
PHYSICS tice scandens 83 .193} .347 14.54)| 12.6 
Physics (Engineer) ............. 131 442) 268] 5.211} 18.9 
Psychology 400 ooicccccccsscmssese 17 226 .228| 129} 21.67|| 7.5 
COOOL Yi La tists axle, 127 169} .311 19.61)| 12.4 
Engineering Average ......... 131 278 41.20}| 10.1 
University Average .............. 529 —.038 101) .225) .111| 29.83}| 9.7 


In examining Table III, it will be noted that the standard errors 
of measurement in many courses have not been appreciably reduced 
from those reported for the distribution of criterion scores. Certain 
cautions, then, must be exercised in the interpretation of the pre- 
dicted scores. 

Table IV (below) .shows the use of the prediction equations for 
student “X” given his Grade [IX examination results. Viewing the 
predictions for this student as a whole, the chances are three in 
four that this student will achieve a University Average of 50 or 
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better. In other words, on the basis of other students who have 
remained in high school and who subsequently have gone on to 
University with a Grade IX record like “X”’s, three out of four 
have achieved a passing average at the end of the first year. 


TABLE IV 
EXAMPLE OF USE OF GRADE IX SCORES OF 
STUDENT “X” TO PREDICT SUCCESS IN 
FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN 


AREAS 
Grade IX Departmental Record | University Freshman Prediction 
| | SE. 
Subject | Scores Course Area Score|Meas. 
General Test oonccccccen 75 Chemisiryt 24.30 61 12.9 
Reading tie eee. 70 Education. 165.202 one 67 7.3 
Literature 000 .u.....| 40 (out of 50) Education4l 80. = 28 69 res 
Social Studies “A” ........... 70 English (24oe ss Beate 56 8.4 
Social Studies “B” .......... 70 English s5 p22 ek es 63 6.5 
Mathematics .o.cccccccceons 85 | History) 2 ee 54 8.5 
Science ages ee. 80 Mathematics occcccccccssnenn 55 5.6 
| Mathematics 
(Engineering) 0.00000... 65 16.4 
Physics #2 Ore oe 57 12.6 
Physics (Engineer.) .......| 64 18.9 
Psychology 40 oc .| 60 05) 
ZOOLODY © nena ed ee 58 12.4 
Engineering Average ....| 65 10.1 
University Average ........... 57 9.7 


Predicted marks with given standard errors of measurement are 
not likely to have much meaning for students as such, with the 
additional possibility that teacher-counsellors may also have dif- 
ficulty in interpreting them. To assist in this interpretation, a 
Grade IX-University Success Probability Profile chart has been 
developed from the study data and is presented in Figure 1. 

The profile is obtained by plotting the predicted scores (first 
determined from the prediction equations presented in Table III for 
each University course area) on the Profile in the appropriate 
score band. The predicted grades for Student “X” presented in 
Table IV are those plotted on the Profile in Figure 1. All predic- 
tions of success on the Profile are based on the probability that 
the student will achieve a pass mark of 50. The probabilities of 
success are grouped in five bands on the Profile and are identified 
by the following titles: Very Doubtful (odds of one chance in 
eight or less that the student will achieve a pass mark); Doubtful 
(odds of success lying between one chance in eight and one chance 
in three); Risky (odds of success lying between one chance in three 
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and two chances in three); Fair (odds of success lying between two 
chances in three and seven chances in eight); and Good (odds 
favoring success of better than seven chances in eight). 


GRADE IX+-UNIVERSITY SUCCESS PROBABILITY PROFILE 


ee 
ane a 


Chances of Passing 


Ray 
University Course Doubtful Doubtful} Risky Fair Good 


65 and above 


Chemistry 35 and below | 55 <.6h 


Education 176 hy & ” 
Educaticn 180 i. 8 " ce 
English 2 ho i) " 
English 5 42 ®# " ® 
History [ho 8 tt rs 
Mathematics 3 8 ® 
Mathematics 

(Engineering) [32 tt 
Physics 35 " & ® 
Physics | 

(Engineering) 23. «8 8 v7 
Psychology 0 lh * rm 
Zoology 35 0 tt 
Engineering Average|33 *% ® | ® 

146 = Sut 


University Average 1356 ® #® 62 8 « 


memes ca rece 


Figure lo Prediction Chart of Achieving Pass Mark (50) in Specified 
University Freshman Courses Using Grade IX Departmental 
Examinations Scores Plotted for Student *X*, 


Looking at the Profile for Student “X” presented in Figure 1, 
it is noted that this student’s chances of success in University based 
on his performance on the Grade IX Departmentals are for the 
most part good and if his performance in high school remains at 
the same level as it has in Grade IX, there is every likelihood that 
if this student should go on to University, he will be successful. In 
planning Student “X”’s high school course and in considering his 
vocational choice, the lowest prediction of success, History, should 
be considered. This prediction would suggest that if the student’s 
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academic objectives will require History courses, he should give 
particular attention to improving his background in this and related 
areas by the prudent selection of courses in his high school program. 


It must be strongly emphasized that the most important consider- 
ation in the use of the Profile and the grades predicted from the 
Grade IX Departmental results, is not so much the actual predicted 
grades themselves or the specific chances of freshman success in 
each course area, because this can be done with greater accuracy 
later in the students’ high school careers. Rather it is the value of 
the Profile in its use as a device to initiate action on the part of 
the student to become aware of his potentials for higher education 
in order that he and his counsellor can begin planning his educa- 
tional program early in his high school experience. 


Student “X” in the example promises no serious difficulties 
in high school programing. For the student planning a career 
requiring a university training but whose predictions are indicative 
of marginal university success, serious attention should be given to 
programming this student’s high school courses to strengthen a 
weak Grade IX performance in selected areas and to emphasise the 
diligence that will be needed to achieve his educational and voca- 
tional goals. In the light of this ‘remedial’ planning, a more 
realistic decision as to vocational goals and aspirations will be made 
later in high school when the effects of the planned courses can be 
assessed. The Profile, then, should be used only as a “warning” 
device, not a final selection instrument. For the marginal student 
whose vocational aspirations do not require university training, 
his program can be planned according to his educational and voca- 
tional objectives. 


The school administrator who is unfamiliar with the research 
references concerning the validity of the Grade IX Departmental 
scores, can rely only on their use for guidance as directed on the 
back of the Grade IX Diploma and on his own judgment. In this 
event, no recognition is likely to be made of the differential nature 
of the Grade IX Departmental examinations to predict success in 
later academic endeavor. Moreover, administrators relying solely 
on personal judgment are not likely to be fully cognizant of the 
magnitude of such differences. If they are, there is little present 
evidence of the application of this information in the general: pro- 
gramming practices in the Alberta high schools with which this 
investigator is best acquainted. Consequently, it is vital to the 
effective utilization of student manpower and to the attainment of 
the basic objectives of the high school; that such differences be made 
known both to the student and to those responsible for directing 
student course choices. This particular study while in no sense 
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definitive, does seriously question the validity of the statements on 
the back of the Grade IX Diploma. The investigator can plead 
only that such directions be viewed realistically in the light of 
presently known research evidence and plead for more definitive 
studies concerned with this vital period of decision in a student’s 
academic career. 


10. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


B. EK. WALKER 


Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Immediately after World War II there were plans in France for 
some far-reaching reforms in the state educational system. The most 
notable proposals were contained in the report of a government 
commission headed by Paul Langevin and other professors of the 
Collége de France. The Langevin Commission envisioned for France 
a new school system which would be more just for all because it 
would be based on “the complementary principles of equality and 
diversity of talents.” Specifically the Commission recommended: 
compulsory school attendance to age 18; a system of “common” 
schools with successive cycles (a cycle of observation and guidance 
for boys and girls in the 11 to 15 age range, and a cycle of more 
specialized studies for the 15 to 18 age group); and sweeping 
changes with respect to methods of instruction, examinations, and 
teacher preparation (4). 

After the Langevin Report was published, it was expected that 
France would promulgate a comprehensive law giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Report. Why, then has France not passed 
an act similar to England’s Education Act of 1944? The explanation 
lies in the complex of political, economic, and religious conditions 
which have existed in France since the War. The shaky postwar 
governments in France have been unwilling to undertake educa- 
tional reforms which to many Frenchmen might seem impetuous. 
Some of the proposals of the Commission would require large 
expenditures, others would arouse controversy because they run 
counter to established patterns in French culture. 

Although there has been no postwar “education act” in France, 
the Governments of the Fourth and Fifth Republics have made, on 
a piecemeal basis, some significant changes in the laws and regula- 
tions relating to secondary schools. The purpose of this article is to 
identify some of the recent trends in secondary education in France. 


Jean-Paul Chooses a Secondary Program 
What happens today in France when a family wishes to send a 
boy or girl to a state secondary school? Consider a fictitious boy 
named Jean-Paul in a primary school in a French town. When Jean- 
Paul reaches the age of 11 years, he faces an important decision in 
his school career. Many of his classmates will continue for three 
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more years in the primary school, and then transfer to an apprentice- 
ship program or enter directly into employment. Suppose Jean- 
Paul’s family has the aspirations and the means to send him to a 
secondary school. To determine his eligibility to gain admission to 
a secondary school program he must sit for an entrance examination 
called examen dentrée en siziéme, administered by the school 
officials of the département. The usual practice is to scrutinize the 
school dossier of Jean-Paul as well as his scores on the entrance 
test (3). 


The choice of secondary program for Jean-Paul will depend on 
his performance in the entrance examination and the wishes of his 
family. There will likely be three main types of secondary program 
available in Jean-Paul’s town: the classical, the modern, and the 
technical. For purposes of illustration the timetable for a seven- 
year modern program is shown in the accompanying Table. A 
classical program would differ as follows: addition of several hours 
for Latin (and possibly Greek), deletion of the second modern 
language, and reduction of the hours for mathematics and science. 
A three- or four-year technical program, begun usually when the 
student is 14 years of age, has a general education side and a tech- 
nical or vocational side. 


In Jean-Paul’s town there will likely be several different second- 
ary institutions, each offering one or more of the main types of 


TABLE I 


TIMETABLE FOR SEVEN-YEAR MODERN PROGRAM IN 
A FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOL SHOWING HOURS 
OF INSTRUCTION PER WEEK (8, p. 34) 


6th 5th 4th 3rd | 2nd 1st Terminal 

| Class 
Frenchiis ae = 6 os 5 5 4 4 
Mod. Lang. I .| 5 5 3 3 3 3 
Mod. Lang. II 4 4 4 4 Choice 
Hist. & Geog. 214 2% 214 3 314 4 of 
Mathematics .... 2 21 215 2% 4 4 pattern: 
Sciences 00.0.0... 1% 1% 1% 1% 4% 4, : 
Phys. Educ. ..... 2 2 2 2 2 2 philosophy 
Drawing 114 1 1 1 1 or 
Music }23..25.4 1 1 1 1 experimental 
Manual Tr. ....... 1 1 1 1 sciences 
Civic & moral Orsi) 

instruction Wy % We i mathematics 


program. The lycée and the classical college specialize in the 
classical program. The modern college and the technical college 
offer their respective programs. There is a current trend for each 
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institution to offer more than one type of program: the lycée may 
comprise classical and modern sections, a modern college may include 
a technical section. 


The Existing Structure: Legacies from the Past 


Traditionally, French schools have been divided into major 
divisions as follows: primary, secondary, technical, and higher. 
As projected by Condorcet and other philosophes of the eighteenth 
century, these divisions were supposed to be super-imposed on one 
another in accordance with ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
What actually developed during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies was a complex system of schools with vertical divisions on 
the basis of social class and wealth. Each of the divisions or “orders” 
evolved its own ideology, reflecting the values of the social class from 
which it drew its students. The primary schools served the lower 
classes, with some post-primary education available in superior 
primary schools. The secondary schools served an élite group 
drawn from the upper classes and each lycée or collége usually had 
its own primary or preparatory department. The technical schools, 
whose development dates from the Astier Law of 1919, occupy a 
niche in the social scale somewhere between the primary and sec- 
ondary “orders”. 

Religion has also been a divisive factor, creating a schism in 
French education. On the one side there is the state system of 
secular schools with control centralized in the National Ministry of 
Education. On the other side there is the system of private schools, 
most of which are under the control of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In planning their. programs the private schools in France have in 
theory a great deal of freedom, but in practice the private schools 
usually find it necessary to prepare students for state examinations, 
hence their programs closely resemble those in the state schools. 
Under recent Republics the private schools have not had access to 
public funds, but there is evidence of increasing aid of an indirect 
nature through allowances to families. Approximately one third of 
all secondary school students in France are now in private schools 
(8, 0.15): 


Wider Opportunities Within the Existing Structure 

Although the general structure of French education remains 
the same, there are some recent developments in secondary educa- 
tion which indicate a desire on the part of the educational author- 
ities to mitigate the class-conscious elements and promote greater 
equality of opportunity. 

During the first four years of the seven-year secondary program 
there is now more flexibility in permitting students to transfer from 
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one type of program to another. The main exception remains the 
classical program: to have access to this program boys and girls 
must begin the study of Latin at age 11 or 12. 


A new type of secondary school has emerged in France since the 
War. The collége moderne has arisen like a phoenix out of the 
ashes of the old superior primary school. Standing midway between 
the lycée and the collége technique, the college moderne in its aims 
and programs bears some resemblance to the public high schools in 
Canada. 

The cours complémentaire, still attached to the primary school 
system, now offers a four-year program comparable to the first four 
years of the “modern” program in a secondary school. After com- 
pleting the cours complémentaire, the better students may transfer 
to a regular secondary school or seek admission to a state normal 
school for elementary school teachers. The number of students in 
the cours complémentaire has increased rapidly since the War. 


Technical education in France is expanding, but not fast enough 
to meet fully the needs of present-day society. One of the main 
problems is to make courses in vocational subjects more respectable 
in the eyes of the academically-minded French, who seem to follow 
Aristotle in making a sharp distinction between “liberal” and “il- 
liberal” subjects. The following recent developments show a serious 
attempt to promote technical education: 


(a) organization of apprenticeship centers for boys and girls. 

(b) inclusion of technical sections in some lycées and colléges 
moderne. 

(c) expansion of programs in the local technical colleges and 
national technical schools. 

(d) creation of baccalaureats for technical and commercial 
students.' 


There is a trend in France to decentralize facilities for secondary 
education. Boys and girls who live on farms or in small villages 
have usually found it necessary to go to the nearest town to complete 
their secondary education, seeking accommodation as an interne in 
a collége or lycée with dormitories. The cost of room and board 
away from home has imposed a burden on families and school 
budgets, and set up a barrier to the progress of many deserving 
students. The transportation of pupils by bus has not developed 
much in France since the War, certainly not on a scale comparable 
to the expansion of school bus services in Canada. During a recent 
visit in the département of the Bouhes-du-Rhone, the writer saw 

1The baccalaureat, terminal examination for secondary education in France, continues 


to be an important factor determining the nature of the program. The creation of new 
kinds of baccalaureat has been a noteworthy development in recent years. 
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no evidence of expenditure of state funds for transportation of 
students; in a few cases some bus facilities were provided through 
the private initiative of groups of parents or companies operating 
oil refineries near Marseille. The French are now trying to solve 
the problem of secondary education for rural students by expanding 
the secondary programs in villages and small towns, and by persuad- 
ing more teachers with high qualifications to serve there. 


Tuition fees for state secondary schools were abolished shortly 
before World War II, re-established by the Vichy régime, and 
abolished again by the Fourth Republic immediately after the War. 
More state bursaries are now available in France to help families 
pay costs of secondary education. 


The French Ministry of Education Tries Some New Methods 


The method called explication de texte! continues to be the basic 
method used in classical and modern programs. Motivation of 
studies through individual rivalry is still an important aspect of 
French secondary education, but some attempts have been intro- 
duced in recent years to mitigate the harsh features of the grinding 
for the bachot? and the competitive examinations known as con- 
cours. 


In an effort to introduce some new methods the French Ministry 
of Education has organized classes nouvelles. According to latest 
information available “new” classes are now in operation on a trial 
basis in sixty regular lycées and six lycées pilotes. The “new” 
classes stress activity methods, study of the child, correlation of 
school subjects, and inclusion of some handicrafts or fine arts in the 
program of each student. It is difficult to foretell the future of these 
classes nouvelles, which have become the focus for some bitter 
debates in French educational circles. In ancient Roman times 
Cato hated all things Greek, and Varro loved all things Greek; in 
modern France it seems that Alain (1) hates the “new” education 
and Médici (7) loves the “new” education. Hans (2) and Mallinson 
(6), close observers of French education and writers in comparative 
education, believe that the “new” classes in France will have a 
desirable leavening effect on a school system which even its friends 
would admit shows defects of formalism and abstraction. 


Teacher Preparation: CAPES or Agrégation? 


To qualify for a teaching post in a state secondary school in 
France a candidate must first obtain a licentiate degree from a 


1Variously known as praelectio, prelection, or lecture expliquée. An intensive method 
of studying literary materials perfected in Jesuit Colléges during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


2Student argot for “baccalaureat”’. 
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university’. The holder of such a degree can obtain a position 
directly as an assistant staff member in a lycée or collége. If the 
candidate wishes to have full certification he must complete more 
studies and undergo further tests. He may choose one of two 
possible routes to certification: the CAPES? or agrégation (8, p. 38). 
The CAPES route, first introduced in 1952, is now chosen by the 
majority of beginning teachers. This route requires the candidate 
to complete a year of professional work in a pedagogical center with 
stress upon supervised student teaching. The other route to certifi- 
cation, at a higher level, is the competitive examination known as 
agrégation. Traditional symbol of superior scholarship in a second- 
ary school subject, the agrégation carries a great deal of prestige in 
French educational circles. Those teachers who achieve the dis- 
tinction of becoming agrégés (about one third) usually obtain 
preferred positions in lycées, but in recent years one notices an 
agrégé or two on the teaching staff of a colége moderne or of a 
normal school for elementary school teachers. 


Summary 


Dating from Renaissance times, there has been a tradition in 
France that the main aim of secondary education is the preparation 
of an élite group for positions of leadership, and that the classical 
program is the best means of accomplishing this aim. The lycée 
with its core of Latin studies remains the state secondary institution 
with the greatest prestige in France. 

Comparing an average program in a French secondary school 
with an average program in a Canadian high school, it is evident 
that the program in France devotes a larger proportion of the 
student’s time to the study of languages, literature, and philosophy. 
The student in France who has completed the classical or modern 
program has likely developed superior skill in writing a polished 
essay on some topic of literary or philosophical import. It would 
appear that the French system excels in producing men of letters, 
lawyers, journalists, and professors of languages and literature; 
on the other side of the ledger the French system might be charged 
with inadequacies from the point of view of preparing technicians, 
engineers, and scientists. The student in Canada who graduates 
from high school with matriculation standing has probably studied 
more science than his counterpart in France, and has probably 
developed more skills in working with others on the solution of 
problems. 

In a general way, the interpretation of culture générale in a 


1After completing secondary school studies and passing the baccalaureat, the candidate 
usually takes three years of university to qualify for the licence d’enseignement. 


2Abbreviation for certificat d’aptitude au professorat de l’enseignement public du 
second degré. 
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lycée or collége suggests a bias towards rationalism in French educa- 
tional philosophy, whereas the programs and methods in a Canadian 
high school indicate a bias towards empiricism. 


Since World War II successive Ministries of National Education 
in Paris have carried out minor reforms in secondary education. 
These reforms have sought to overcome old prejudices which created 
sharp distinctions between elementary and secondary education, 
between “liberal” and “illiberal” arts. Steps have been taken in 
the direction of widening educational opportunities. The steps so 
far taken have been small, hesitant. If France is to meet success- 
fully the challenges posed by new developments in her national life, 
she must take larger, more decisive steps. The Langevin Commis- 
sion indicated the paths to follow. 


For a long time French education at the higher levels has had a 
world-wide reputation for quality. Friends of Gallic culture would 
hope that the French can retain the values of their educational 
system, and at the same time make the necessary adjustments to 
new conditions. 
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PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL OPINION REGARDING 
THE TASKS OF ALBERTA SCHOOLS 


One of the great continuing controversies of history has centered 
upon the objectives of education. From Plato to Dewey the question 
of what constitutes the best education has intrigued and challenged 
philosophers and educators and has produced many different 
answers. In modern times the controversy has been intensified by 
the advent of universal public education. This has caused people 
from all strata of society to enter the controversy, feeling that they 
have the right, and even the responsibility, to do so. Other factors 
also, such as the rapidity of change in modern society, have served 
to stimulate the debate. The result is that no single, clear statement 
has emerged from society as to the desirable objectives or tasks of 
public education. 


But even as the controversy continues the public schools must 
operate with some clearly defined set of tasks. The set in effect 
at any given time is probably a compromise position between 
divergent views within the public and within the groups of those 
who are professionally concerned with education. Since it is a 
compromise, the set of tasks which governs the operation of the 
schools is continually subject to criticism from many sources. But 
in periods of unusually strong criticism the question arises as to 
whether or not the present compromise position is appropriate. 
Determining its appropriateness involves two steps. The opinions 
of the public and professionally interested groups must be obtained, 
and then, where there is disagreement, judgements must be made 
regarding the relative weights to be assigned to opinions from 
different sources. 

This study is concerned with the first of these steps. The purpose 
is to determine public opinion and opinion of pertinent professional 
groups regarding the desirability of tasks which might be performed 
by the elementary and high schools of Alberta. 


More specifically the purposes are as follows: 


1. To determine public opinion in Alberta regarding the relative 
order of importance of different possible tasks of the schools. 


2. To determine the opinions of provincial and urban school 
superintendents, members of the Faculty of Education of the 


1This is a summary of the report: Tasks of Alberta Schools—Public and Professional 
. Opinion, Projects in School Administration, No. 4, Division of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. The study was conducted 
by the Division of Educational Administration with the financial support of the 
Alberta Royal Commission on Education. Considerable assistance was provided by 
the Department of Education, city School Boards, and the Department of Municipal 


Affairs. 
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University of Alberta, and members of other faculties of the 
University of Alberta regarding the order of importance of 
different possible tasks of the schools. 


3. To determine the order of imporiance of the tasks of education 
as presently practiced in the schools. 


4. To compare the opinions of the groups specified with present 
practice in the schools so that it may be seen where the 
opinions imply support of present practice and where they 
imply criticism. 

5. To determine the differences of opinion which may exist 
among groups when members of the public are classified 
into different categories of occupation, income, age, sex, 
religion, years of education, and ethnic origin. 


It should be noted with emphasis that nothing in this study 
pertains to the degree of success that the schools have in accomplish- 
ing their objectives or tasks. It has only to do with the relative 
importance or emphasis placed upon different tasks. 


The Opinionnaire 

The instrument used to measure opinion and practice in this 
study was the Tasks of Public Education (TPE) Opinionnaire con- 
structed by the Midwest Administration at the University of 
Chicago." 

The first section of the TPE is a questionnaire requesting personal 
information about the respondent. It is from this section that data 
are obtained on occupation, income, years of education, and the like. 
The name of the respondent is not requested. 


The second and third sections obtain the respondent’s opinions 
on the relative importance of different tasks of the elementary 
school and the high school, separately. There are sixteen possible 
tasks of the elementary school each printed separately on a small 
card. The respondent is asked to select, and place in the pockets 
provided, the one most important task, the two next in importance, 
the three next in importance, the four next, the three next, the two 
next, and, finally, the one least in importance. Respondents are 
asked to rank the tasks not in terms of their general importance but 
in terms of importance as tasks of the school. This procedure is 
then repeated with another set of tasks for the high school. 

The sixteen tasks appearing on the cards for each of the elem- 
entary school and the high school were developed from an extensive 
investigation of the literature. A lengthy list was made of school 
objectives or tasks from suggestions made in a wide variety of 


iL. W. Downey, R. C. Seager, and A. T. Slagle, The TPE Opinionnaire, Midwest 
Administration Center, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 1958. 
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publications. This list was then reduced to the sixteen items for 
each level of school by eliminating duplications and combining 
highly specific tasks. 

The system employed by the TPE in having respondents rank 
the tasks is considered to be superior to other possible methods of 
response, such as checking those felt to be important and leaving 
unchecked those which are not felt to be important. The ranking 
system has the advantage of obtaining different degrees of import- 
ance. This is of considerable importance when the data, to be of 
use, must be presented as an aggregate of widely divergent opinions. 
A disadvantage of the ranking system is that, although the sum- 
maries show the order of importance as desired by a group, they 
do not indicate at wnat point the importance is so low that the task 
should be avoided by the school. Although one person has ranked 
all sixteen tasks in the pockets provided, he may feel that the 
school should be concerned only with the first three. His ranking 
of the remainder of the tasks is, from his point of view, casting 
negative votes of differing weights. Another person may feel that 
the school should be concerned with all sixteen tasks in the order 
of importance which he specifies. [i this point is kept in mind when 
the results are interpreted much of the disadvantage is overcome. 


A general criticism applying to all opinionnaires should be 
considered in relation to the TPE. This is the fact that the form 
of the opinionnaire and the wording of the items is unlikely to 
coincide with the way in which any given individual has his own 
opinions mentally organized. If there is a large difference between 
the frame of reference of the instrument and of the individual 
there will inevitably be distortion of the opinions of the individual. 
The usual symptom of the presence of this effect is a feeling of 
frustration on the part of the respondent. As it happened, the TPE 
proved to be remarkably successful in being able to accommodate 
the large number of different frames of reference of the many 
individuals who responded to it. The large majority. of respondents 
were found to be enthusiastic or at least satisfied to the point of not 
commenting negatively. Although no systematic record was kept, 
a remarkably small percentage (probably not more than two or 
three per cent) made comments which indicated difficulty in ex- 
pressing their views through the instrument. 


The Public Sample 
Since the results of a study of this sort depend so heavily upon 
the representativeness of the sample, rather rigorous sampling 
techniques were employed. The province was divided into fifteen 
sampling units which included the large cities of Edmonton and 
Calgary, smaller cities represented by Grande Prairie, Red Deer, 
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and Lacombe, and rural areas together with towns, selected on the 
basis of geographic representativeness of the province. Eight 
school divisions and two counties formed the basis of rural sampling. 
The number of people included in the sample from each sampling 
unit was based upon a desired total of 2500 respondents from the 
province asa whole. Sampling units were then assigned numbers of 
opinionnaires in approximate proportion to their population. 


Each sampling unit was operated by the local superintendent 
of schools or a member of his staff. The director of a unit was 
asked to obtain the specified number of returns in such a way that 
the sample from his unit would be as representative as possible on 
the basis of occupation, religion, years of education, and sex. Since 
the instrument was administered to groups of people, the groups 
had to be selected carefully in order to yield the desired cross- 
section. Among the kinds of groups used were farmers’ organiza- 
tions, service clubs, church groups, employees of small industries, 
Home and School Associations, and labour unions, 

Although the sample was drawn as rigorously as possible under 
the circumstances it was then formed into a miniature population. 
This involved determining from census data the actual proportions 
of people in Alberta in different categories of occupation, sex, 
years of education, and religious denomination. These proportions 
were then compared with the proportions on these variables which 
had actually been obtained in the provincial sample. By rejecting 
and duplicating cases the sample was then made identical with the 
Alberta population with respect to the variables. The original 
geographic and rural-urban provisions, followed by careful selec- 
tion of groups within sampling units, followed by formation of a 
four-variable minature population would be expected to provide 
a rather rigorously representative sample of the Alberta population. 

The original size of the public sample was 2171. After the 
miniature population was formed the public sample numbered 2999. 


The Teacher Sample 

Some means was necessary to determine a ranking of the tasks 
of the schools which would reflect the relative emphasis placed 
upon the tasks in actual practice in the schools of Alberta. These 
relative emphases actually practiced in the schools would probably 
be partly determined by the provincial curriculum, partly by school 
and community influences, and partly by the philosophy of the 
teacher. For this reason it was decided that the teachers themselves 
were the best source of data concerning present school practice in 
the relative emphases placed upon the different tasks. 

The teacher sample was obtained for this purpose. It was 
composed of approximately ten elementary and ten high school 
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teachers from each of the school divisions and counties, the same 
number from the city of Grande Prairie, and approximately fifty 
elementary and fifty high school teachers from each of Edmonton 
and Calgary. The final sample totalled 216 elementary teachers 
and 210 high school teachers. Elementary teachers sorted only the 
tasks of the elementary school and high school teachers sorted only 
those of the high school. 


Unlike the public sample and other samples described, the 
teacher sample did not respond to the instrument giving opinions 
of the order of importance felt to be desirable. Rather, they sorted 
the tasks in order of importance as actually emphasized in their 
own classroom. Some evidence supporting the validity of this 
means of determining present school practice is presented in the 
section on findings. 


Other Samples 
Samples were drawn also from three other groups: provincial 
and urban school superintendents (63), professors in the Faculty 
of Education at the University of Alberta (41) and professors in 
other faculties at the University of Alberta (114). 


Analysis of Data 

Data from the TPE Opinionnaires were processed largely through 
the use of IBM equipment although calculations were performed 
manually. Because the measurement provided by the instrument 
is ordinal, at best, and because normality of the distribution could 
not be assumed, nonparametric statistics were used throughout the 
analysis, 

One of the basic analyses was deriving the aggregate rank order 
of the sixteen tasks for a given group from the sorting provided 
by the respondents. This was done by assigning a number from 
one to seven to each of the pockets in the instrument. The pocket 
containing the most important task was number seven. For each 
task, then, a frequency distribution consisting of seven categories 
was formed and the median of this distribution was computed. The 
tasks were then ranked according to the relative sizes of their 
medians. 

In addition to the median of the distribution for each task, the 
statistic Q was computed. Known as the quartile deviation, Q is a 
measure of the disagreement among the respondents as to the 
importance of the task. The larger the value of Q the more dis- 
agreement is indicated. 

Whenever the rank orders of the sixteen tasks of two different 
groups were compared the statistical significance of the differences 
was computed. For this purpose recourse was had to the medians 
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upon which the rank orders were based. The test applied was the 
median test. In all cases the one per cent level of significance was 
used. 

Public Opinion and Present School Practice 


Present School Practice 

The rank order of the sixteen tasks of the elementary school 
representing Present School Practice is shown in Table I. That for 
the high school is presented in Table II. As previously noted this 
ranking was based upon the responses of teachers from many parts 
of the province who sorted the tasks in order of the emphasis placed 
upon them in actual practice in their respective classrooms. To 
test for the possible presence of bias in the teachers’ descriptions of 
Present School Practice, 80 parents from an elementary school Home 
and School Association were asked to sort the cards so as to describe 
their impression of present practice. Not one of the sixteen 
elementary school tasks showed a significant difference between 
parents and teachers. Thus it was concluded that there was no 
evidence of bias in the description of the teachers. 


Comparison of Present School Practice with Public Opinion 
Elementary School Tasks. From Table I it is seen that there 
were statistically significant differences between Present School 
Practice and Public Opinion on eight of the sixteen tasks. Sum- 
marizing from the table it is seen that in the opinion of the Alberta 
public the elementary schools should place increased emphasis upon 
the following tasks: 
Task 29 Classification and training for a specific kind of high 
school program—academic, technical, etc. 
Task 28 General awareness of occupational opportunities and 
how people prepare for them. 
Task 31 An introduction to budgeting and effective use of 
money and property. 


On the other hand, the public thought the elementary schools 
should place less emphasis than they do on these tasks: 


Task 23 Knowledge of and appreciation for the peoples of other 


lands. 

Task 27 Enjoyment of cultural activities—the finer things of 
life. 

Task 25 An emotionally stable person, able to cope with new 
situations. 


Task 16 A fund of information about many things. 


1Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1956. Pp. 111-116. 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT SCHOOL PRACTICE WITH 
PUBLIC OPINION IN ALBERTA REGARDING THE 
ORDER OF IMPORTANCE OF THE TASKS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Present School Public Opinion 


Practice in Alberta 
Tasks of the Elementary School N=216 N=2999 
Rank Rank 

17. The basic tools for acquiring and 

communicating knowledge—the 3 R’S ceecccoccccscnmseons 1 1 
19. A desire to learn more—the inquiring mind ........ 2 3* 
18. The habit of figuring things out for one’s self ..... 3 2 
20. The ability to live and work with others ............. 4 4 
26. A sense of right and Siac eae moral 

standard, of behaviors «0 6 ee he wee 5 5 
25. An emotionally stable person, 

able to cope with new situations ................. #3. 6 8* 
21. Understanding rights and duties of citizenship — 

and acceptance of reasonable regulations ............. 7 6 
16. A fund of information about many things ........ 8 10* 
23. Knowledge of and appreciation for the 

peoples of other lands ........ pa oe PEE 9 13* 
24. A well cared for, well developed body I cg te 10 9 
27. Enjoyment of cultural activities— 

the finer: things’ ofslifé 29228 te eee 11 14* 
Dot LOVAlty (LO: © ANA ae erg nee hg ther mated posi: 12 12 
30. Understanding the role 

Of various family MEMHETS 20.0... cceescscmscssesuseencsssemeeenens 13 16 
28. General awareness of occupational opportunities 

and how people prepare for them 00..0...ccccsceeeennn 14 Hw: 
29. Classification and training for a specific kind of 

high school program—academic, technical, ete. 15 hes 
31. An introduction to budgeting and 

effective use of money and property oon 16 15* 


*Difference in rank between Public Opinion in Alberta and Present School Practice 
for this task indicates a difference which is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
Differences in rank on tasks which are not marked with an asterisk are not 
significant differences. 


Task 19 A desire to learn more—the inquiring mind. 

By far the strongest implied criticism of the elementary school 
was that not enough emphasis is placed upon classification and 
training for a specific kind of high school program (Task 29). This 
ranks seventh in Public Opinion but fifteenth in Present School 
Practice. 


In general, public opinion did not differ greatly on most tasks 
from practice in the schools. Even though eight tasks showed 
statistically significant differences, six of these differences were 
three or less in size. Of considerable importance also is the fact 
that the five most important tasks in the two rankings were identical. 
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Even though there is one reversal within the first five tasks the 
agreement between the two groups was still very high. 


Within each of the two groups, however, there was considerable 
disagreement. The relative sizes of the average Q’s of the distri- 
butions (1.062 compared to 0.795) indicated that Public Opinion 
contained a great deal more internal disagreement than did Present 
School Practice. The extent of the disagreement within the public 
group is illustrated by the fact that there was not one of the sixteeen 
tasks which was not placed in first place by at least a few people 
in the public sample. Furthermore, although the 3 R’s (Task 17) 
obtained the rank of first in importance in the public sample, still, 
only fifty-one per cent of the people actually placed it first. The 
other forty-nine per cent felt that some other task was more 
important. 


The three most controversial tasks in Public Opinion, that is, 
those with the highest values of Q, were as follows: 


Task 29 Classification and training for a specific kind of high 
school program—academic, technical, etc. 
Task 30 Understanding the role of various family members. 


Task 31 An introduction to budgeting and effective use of 
money and property. 


High School Tasks. The comparison of Public Opinion with 
Present School Practice for the tasks of the high school is shown 
in Table II. Again there were eight tasks on which differences 
between the two groups were statistically significant. | 

The opinion of the public was that high schools should place more 
emphasis on the following tasks: 

Task 44 Information and guidance for wise occupational choice. 

Task 45 Specialized training for placement in a specific job. 

Task 47 Management of personal finances and wise buying 

habits. 

Task 46 The homemaking and handyman skills related to 

family life. 

The public would have the high schools place less emphasis than 
at present on the following: 

Task 43 Enjoyment of cultural activities—the finer things of 

life. | 

Task 37 An understanding of government and a sense of civic 

responsibility. 

Task 39 Knowledge of world affairs and the inter-relationships 

among people. 
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Task 34 The habit of weighing facts and imaginatively applying 
them to the solution of problems. 


Of the eight tasks which showed significant differences, however, 
in four cases the size of the difference was three or less. As in the 
comparison for elementary schools, there was generally high agree- 
ment between the two groups. Again, the first five tasks were 
common between the two groups. 


TABLE II 


- COMPARISON OF PRESENT SCHOOL PRACTICE WITH 
PUBLIC OPINION IN ALBERTA REGARDING THE > 
ORDER OF IMPORTANCE OF THE TASKS 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Present School Public Opinion 


Practice in Alberta 
Tasks of the High School 
Rank Rank 

35. A continuing desire for knowledge— 

the inquiring mind ....... dads 1 2 
33. Efficient use of the 3 R’s—the basic tools for. 

acquiring and communicating knowledge ............... 2 1 
34. The habit of weighing facts and imaginatively 

applying them to the solutions of problems ......... 3 3a 
42. A sense of right and wrong— 

moral’ standard sof "behavior, .242..cchete enna 4 4 
36. A feeling for other people and the ability 

POLEVE ANE WON bath, ATION Yi te be ee epics 5 5 
39. Knowledge of world affairs and 

the inter-relationships among peoples 0.0.0... 6 8* 
41, An emotionally stable person— 

DEEOALEM LO ITe'S LCALLCS I ja once ce pssorncteccesep csrpunecmmeonsperige a 9 
By Cay ei understanding of government and a sense 

of civic responsibility ............. thd ie os 8 7 
32. A fund of information about many ‘things . ae aoe 9 14* 
43. Enjoyment of cultural activities— 

the finer things of life ................. A Apes > 10 15* 
44, Information and guidance for wise 

GECCUPATOND.L, CHOICE Miraiet roots te reas inci ee ‘11 6" 
40. A well cared for, well developed bOdY o.com 12 11 
RUN OM yeh to pl Seca SeYa fe Oe Wiel aTlad eae Gok ee WN RS FB 13 13 
45. Specialized training for placement 

itive; SHCCITICS JODWSE.caat eo etn a eestet 14 105 
47. Management of personal finances 

BY Se OU VIN a DELS fe cst e retin one acon nretonittnearin 15 128 
46. The homemaking and handyman skills 

POlACCU. Co Lary SIAL Gt ed eaten t cen Ranney he 16 16b 


*Difference in rank between Public Opinion in Alberta and Present School Practice 
for this task indicates a difference which is statistically significant at the .01 level. 
Unless otherwise indicated ranks do not differ significantly at the .01 level. 
aAlthough there is no difference in rank on this task there is a significant difference 
in distributions with present School Practice placing the task higher in importance 
than Public Opinion does. 

pbSame as footnote ‘a’? except that Present School Practice places the task lower 
in importance than Public Opinion does. 
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On the high school tasks the public showed about the same 
amount of internal disagreement as they did on the elementary 
school tasks. The average Q’s for the two levels of schools were 
similar in size. Again there was no task that was not put in first 
place by at least a few people. The one task which gained the 
highest overall support from the public, the 3 R’s (Task 33), was 
actually put in first place by only forty per cent of the people. A 
majority of the people felt that some other task was more important 
but did not agree on what the other task should be. 


The three tasks which produced the most disagreement within 
the public were as follows: 


Task 33 Efficient use of the 3 R’s—the basic tools for acquiring 
and communicating knowledge. 


Task 45 Specialized training for placement in a specific job. 
Task 32 A fund of information about many things. 


Opinions of Professionally Interested Groups 


School Superintendents 

The most outstanding finding in this part of the study was that 
there was not a single statistically significant difference between the 
opinion of superintendents and Present School Practice on any task 
at either the elementary or the high school levels. 


Professors of Education 


The opinions of Professors of Education were in almost as much 
agreement with Present School Practice as were the opinions of 
superintendents. There were no statistically significant differences 
at the elementary school level and only one at the high school level. 
In the opinion of the Professors of Education the high schools should 
place more emphasis than they do upon “The enjoyment of cultural 
activities—the finer things of life.” 


Professors of Other Faculties 

The first analysis sought to determine differences of opinion, 
if any, which exist among the six major faculties: Agriculture, Arts 
and Science, Dentistry, Engineering, Medicine, and Physical Educa- 
tion. Marked agreement was found. A total of only three tasks 
at the elementary and secondary levels showed significant differences 
and two of these were reflections of the special interest of Professors 
of Physical Education in the task involving physical fitness. 


The opinions of the six faculties combined were then compared 
with Present School Practice. At the elementary level significant 
differences were found on seven of the sixteen tasks. The professors 
placed more emphasis than the schools do on Tasks 29, 27, and 19 and 
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less emphasis on Tasks 25, 26, 22, and 30. At the high school level 
five of the fifteen tasks showed significant differences. Professors 
placed more emphasis than the schools do upon Task 33 and less 
emphasis upon Tasks 42, 36, 41, and 38. 


Opinions As Related To Personal Characteristics 

The opinions held by members of the public sample were found 
to be highly related to their particular characteristics with respect 
to occupation, income, age, sex, religion, years of education, and 
ethnic origin. The detailed findings of this analysis are too numer- 
ous to include here but a summary of them is provided in the section 
on conclusions. 

Conclusions 


The general purpose of this study was to provide factual data 
describing the opinions of pertinent groups about the relative 
importance of different possible tasks of the elementary and high 
schools in Alberta. It was not the purpose of the study to place 
values upon the different points of view and to recommend modifi- 
cations in the practice of the schools. Consequently, this section on 
conclusions is largely a summary and interpretation of the findings. 


In interpreting the data several general cautions must be ob- 
served. Some of these are as follows: 


1. There is no necessary implication that public opinion, 
professional opinion, or opinion of any specific group should 
exclusively govern the establishment of school policy. 


2. No part of this study is pertinent to the degree of success 
the schools achieve in the accomplishment of their objectives. 
The study concerns only what the tasks or objectives pre- 
sently are and what they should be in the opinion of various 
groups. It is possible that a task presently regarded by the 
schools as being highly important is not being well accom- 
plished. Any such lack in accomplishment is not necessarily 
attributable to lack of emphasis upon the task. It may be 
caused by the difficulty of the task, the inadequacy of the 
instructional methods employed, or any one of a number of 
factors which are outside of the scope of this study. 

3. Any instrument of the sort used in this study requires 
respondents to translate their opinions from their own private 
set of meanings and scheme of organization into that provided 
by the instrument. Although most respondents apparently 
had little difficulty in performing this translation, it is in- 
evitable that some distortion of opinion has resulted. 

4, It should not be inferred that any group of respondents 
desires the schools to perform all sixteen of the tasks or 
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that any group does not desire tasks to be performed in 
addition to the sixteen provided in the instrument. 
Subject to the foregoing cautions the following conclusions are 


offered. 


Agreement Among Groups 

There is a considerable amount of agreement among all groups 
included in the study as to the relative importance of different tasks 
of the elementary school and of the high school. This is illustrated 
by the fact that all groups agree on the three most important tasks 
for the elementary school and also for the high school. This agree- 
ment on the most important tasks is especially significant because 
it is at this point that disagreement would be most disruptive. 

For the elementary school the three most important tasks upon 
which all agree (not necessarily in order) are the following: 


(a) The basic tools for acquiring and communicating knowledge 
—the 3 R’s. 

(b) A desire to learn more—the inquiring mind. 

(c) The habit of figuring things out for one’s self. 


At the high school level the agreed three most important tasks are 
essentially the same: 
(a) Efficient use of the 3 R’s—the basic tools for acquiring and 
- communicating knowledge. 
(b) A continuing desire for knowledge—the inquiring mind. 
(c) The habit of weighing facts and imaginatively applying them 
to the solution of problems. 


In general it may be concluded that the tasks of most importance 
both in practice in the schools and as desired by all groups studied 
are what might be described as basic intellectual tasks. These are 
clearly predominant over the personal, social, societal, aesthetic, and 
vocational tasks. 


Disagreement Within Groups 

Although there is considerable agreement among different groups 
there is a large amount of disagreement within groups. There is 
not one of the sixteen tasks which was not put in first place by some 
people in the public sample. Neither is there one of the tasks which 
was not put in last place by some people. This was true of both 
the elementary school tasks and the high school tasks. 

To express the amount of disagreement in another way, an 
elementary school could satisfy more members of the general 
public by considering the 3 R’s to be its most important task than by 
considering any other task to be the most important. But if it did 
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so forty-nine per cent of the public would disagree with the first 
place position. At the high school level it is even worse. There is 
so much disagreement within the public that the first-place task 
attains its position by having only forty per cent of the people put it 
in first place. 


One of the most striking conclusions of this study is that, no 
matter what set of objectives the schools in Alberta may undertake, 


that set of objectives will be contrary to the desires of large numbers 
of Albertans. 


Changes Desired 


Comparisons of the opinions of various groups with present 
practice in the schools have enabled the determination of those tasks 
which the groups would have the school emphasize more than it 
now does, those which should be emphasized less than now, and 
those whose present emphasis is felt to be appropriate. A summary 
of these results for the elementary school appears in Table III. 
The summary for the high school tasks is in Table IV. 


The most striking conclusion that may be drawn from these 
summaries is that school superintendents and professors in the 
Faculty of Education, as groups, agree almost completely with the 
relative importance of the tasks as they are presently emphasized in 
the schools. 


An overall view of the differences between public opinion and 
present practice in the schools presents a relatively consistent 
picture. There is a strong desire to have both elementary and high 
schools increase their emphasis upon the non-academic, practical, 
vocational tasks. At the same time they would have less emphasis 
placed upon those tasks having to do with cultural activities, citizen- 
ship, and intellectual development. 

It must be concluded that the study has produced no evidence 
to support the contention that the public of Alberta, as a group, 
favours increased emphasis upon the intellectual objectives of the 
schools. On the contrary, the evidence indicates a desire for 
increased emphasis upon some non-academic tasks at the expense of 
some academic tasks. This is not to say that non-academic tasks 
are seen to be more important than academic tasks, but that the 
public places more importance than the schools do on some non- 
academic tasks and less importance than the schools do on some 
academic tasks. 

It should be noted, however, that the public places a much 
higher value than do the schools upon classification of pupils in 
the elementary school to prepare them for differentiated high school 
programs. In view of this, the desire for increased importance of 
some non-academic tasks, noted above, might well indicate a desire 
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TABLE III 


Vol. V, No. 4 


SUMMARY OF OPINIONS OF THE GROUPS STUDIED 
INDICATING THOSE TASKS UPON WHICH 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS SHOULD PLACE MORE, 
THE SAME, OR LESS EMPHASIS THAN THEY DO 


IN PRESENT PRACTICE 


Opinion of Opinion 
School of Faculty Other Univ. 


Elementary School 
Tasks of the 


17. 


19. 
18. 


20. 


26. 


20. 


21. 


16. 


23. 


24. 


27. 


22. 
30. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


The basic tools for acquir- 
ing and communicating 
knowledge—the 3 R’s .........1 
A desire to learn more— 
the inquiring mind. .............. 
The habit of figuring things 
out for one’s Self oes 
The ability to live and 
WOTK With Others ween 


A sense of right and wrong 
—a moral standard of be- 
haviormel Gee es 
An emotionally stable per- 
son, able to cope with 
NEW SitUAtIONS orcs: 
Understanding rights and 
duties of citizenship and 
acceptance of reasonable 
regulations! 220 a) et 
A fund of information 
about many things 0c 
Knowledge of and appre- 
ciation for the peoples of 
other fands (neces 
A well cared for, well 
Ceveloped BOY cca 


Enjoyment of cultural ac- 
tivities — the finer things 
ini life he. ew ee Ak Oe 
Loyalty to Canada oes 


Understanding the role of 
various family members ...... 


General awareness of 
occupational opportunities 
and how people prepare 
for; theme On es eee 
Classification and training 
for a specific kind of high 
school program—academic, 
technical.) étcji =u ee ee 


An introduction to budget- 
ing and effective use of 
Money and Property wees 


Public 


Opinion 


same 
less 
same 


same 


same 


less 


same 


less 


less 


same 


less 
same 


same 


more 


more 


Supts. 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 
same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


of Educ. 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


same 
same 


same 


same 


same 


same 


Opinion of 


Faculties 


same 
more 
same 


same (3Fac) 
less (3Fac) 


less 
less 
same 
same 
same 
same (5Fac) 


more (1Fac) 


more 
less 


less 


same 


more 


same 
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to have the schools increase the number of students on non-academic 
programs rather than necessarily to increase the non-academic 
content of the programs of all students. Thus the school as a whole 
would be increasing its emphasis on non-academic tasks and 
decreasing its emphasis on academic tasks but the program of a 
student preparing for university would not necessarily be affected 
in this way. 

University professors in faculties other than the Faculty of 
Education express a general desire for the schools to increase their 
emphasis on the academic and aesthetic tasks and to decrease their 
emphasis on tasks having to do with personal development and 
national loyalty. 

It is interesting that in stressing academic tasks the university 
professors also urge more classification and training in the 
elementary school for specific high school programs. The public, 
on the other hand, combined a desire for more classification with 
a desire for increased emphasis upon non-academic tasks. Both 
the public and the professors, apparently, see an increased emphasis 
upon classification of students for differentiated high school pro- 
grams as a means of accomplishing their opposing desires. Indeed, 
whether or not such a resolution is desirable, it does constitute 
a resolution. It would provide means whereby an academic em- 
phasis could be increased for certain students and a non-academic 
emphasis increased for other students. 


Opinions as Related to Personal Characteristics 

The analyses of people’s opinions about the tasks of the schools 
when the people were classified according to certain personal 
characteristics produced quite definite results. People’s opinions 
were found to be highly related to their status with respect to 
occupation, income, age, sex, religion, amount of education, and 
ethnic origin. Of these eight variables the one most highly related 
to opinions on school objectives was amount of education. 

On reviewing the detailed results it is seen that the basic 
dimension of cleavage on each of the seven variables is what might 
be described as an academic as against a non-academic emphasis. 
On different variables, the nature of the non-academic position 
differs, but one of the two opposing positions of all variables can 
reasonably be described as non-academic. 

The results indicate that the ideal type who emphasizes the 
academic objectives of the schools is a person who has high occupa- 
tional status (if a woman, her husband has such status), has a high 
income, is young, is female, is Protestant, has a large amount of 
formal education, and the native language of his or her father is 
English. 
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TasBLe IV 


SUMMARY OF OPINIONS OF THE GROUPS STUDIED 
INDICATING THOSE TASKS UPON WHICH HIGH SCHOOLS 
SHOULD PLACE MORE, THE SAME, OR LESS EMPHASIS 
THAN THEY DO IN PRESENT PRACTICE 


Opinion of Opinion Opinion of 
Tasks of the High School Public School of Faculty Other Univ. 
Opinion Supts. ofEduc. Faculties 


35. A continuing desire for 

knowledge — the inquiring 

IRIN Ae ae eee same same same same 
33. Efficient use of the 3 R’s— 

the basic tools for acquir- 

ing and communicating 

knowledge seine 2c et ee same same same more 
34. The habit of weighing facts 

and imaginatively applying 

them to the solution of 

problemsi2..). Bee ee less same same same 
42. A sense of right and wrong 

—a moral standard of be- 

HAVIO“N ee ees same same same less 
36. A feeling for other people 

and the ability to live and 

work in harmony. ccc “ same same same less 
39. Knowledge of world affairs 

and the inter-relationship 

AMONG PEOPLES ooececsmsssssesnseneeen less same same same 
41. An emotionally stable per- 

son — prepared for life’s 

realities #4. ew Wee oe ee? same same same less 
37. An understanding of gov- 

ernment and a sense of 


civic responsibility ................. less same same same 
32. A fund of information 
about many things ....0.... same same same same 


43. Enjoyment of cultural ac- 

tivities—the finer things of 

UiiGh fae tee re ee eae less same more same 
44. Information and guidance 

for wise _ occupational 


CHOLCE: eee Biteacem ccna more same same same 
40. A well cared for, well de- 
VelOped DOMY oecccccsccscssssseueeseseee same same same same (5F ac) 
more (1Fac) 
38. Loyalty to Canada... same same same less 
45. Specialized training for 
placement in a specific job more same same same 


47. Management of personal 

finances and wise buying 

habits funy.deece eee Or more same same - same 
46. The homemaking and han- 

dyman skills related to 

family site wee more same same same 
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On the other hand the ideal type who emphasizes the non- 
academic objectives of the schools is a person who has low occupa- 
tional status, has a low income, is old, is male, is Catholic, has little 
formal education, and the native language of his or her father is 
French or Polish. 


It should be noted, however, that there is no guarantee that the 
relationships found to exist between these characteristics and certain 
kinds of opinion are causative factors. For example, income may 
not determine opinion at all. It may be related to opinion only 
because it is also related to occupation which may be a real 
determiner of opinion. But whether they are causative factors or 
not, the reported relationships are of value in that they specify the 
various sources of the different components of public opinion. 
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A NOTE ON “A WISC PROFILE FOR RETARDED READERS” 


M. STEPHEN SHELDON* 


System Development Corporation 
Los Angeles, California 


JEANETTE GARTON 


Wichita Public Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 


It was the purpose of this research to check and supplement the 
findings of Altus (1956) on the differential performance of retarded 
readers on the subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, (Wechsler, 1949) (WISC). If it can be assumed that children 
with evidenced reading difficulties have a particular intellectual 
make-up and further, that the subtests of the WISC are tapping 
qualitatively different aspects of intelligence, it follows that their 
differential performance on the subtests should be different than 
children not classified as retarded in reading. More explicitly, the 
following hypothesis will be tested: children with known reading 
difficulty will score significantly different on the sub-tests of the 
WISC than a matched group of children not so classified. 

Altus (1956) using 25 children, retarded at least 2 years in 
reading, found particular mean subtest scores on the WISC to be 
significantly different from others. She found that “the subtest 
appears to be fairly distinctive with Coding and Arithmetic signific- 
antly lower than Vocabulary, Digit Span, Picture Completion, 
Object Assembly, and Picture Arrangement.” The present research 
is a replication of Altus’ (1956) investigation with two procedures 
added: 

1. A control group of children without reading difficulty. In 
the Altus (1956) research it would have been possible to 
account for the variations found in terms of other variables 
common to the sample of children used, e.g. ethnic group, 
value of the sub-culture or sex (24 out of the 25 subjects were 
boys). 

2. The use of the deviation scores rather than the average 
scaled scores. Using deviation scores i.e. the amount each 
subject deviated on each subtest from his own average scaled 
score, would give a more sensitive picture of the differential 
performance of poor readers on the WISC subtest. 

The present research has attempted to substantiate findings of 

Altus incorporating these suggested procedures. 


*Summer Session Lecturer, 1960, University of Alberta. 
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Procedures 


Eleven children with known reading handicap were selected 
for the experimental group. This sample represented all the chil- 
dren in a summer remedial reading program. The sample consisted 
of seven boys and four girls, ranging in age from 7-0 to 14.8 with 
Mean WISC IQ’s of 95.9, 104.7 and 100.3 on the Verbal, Performance 
and Full Scales respectively. A second sample of children without 
a reading difficulty was selected as a control group with Mean WISC 
IQ’s of 99, 105.6 and 102 on the Verbal, Performance and Full Scales 
respectively. These subjects were matched with the remedial read- 
ing sample on the variables of age and sex. 

The WISC was administered to all of the subjects in both groups. 
For each subject the deviation of each scaled score from the subject’s 
own mean scaled score was computed. Each deviation score was 
transformed to a whole positive number. An analysis of variance 
was performed using the mean deviation scores for both the ex- 
perimental and control groups. Analysis of variance was also 
performed on the mean scaled scores of the experimental group. 


Results 


Table I gives the results of the analysis of variance on the 
deviation scores of the control group (those children with no known 
reading difficulties). The F of 1.55 was not significant indicating 
that the differences in the mean deviation scores for each pair of 
subtests could have been accounted for by chance. 


TABLE [| 
ANALYSIS OF DEVIATION SCORES OF THE CONTROL 
GROUP 
Sum of Mean 
Source Squares df square F 
TSE TWEEN DUD TESES pice cescinstccncntennen 10028.00 9 1114.22 a50 
WCET CY OUDS fees aiyaivkseuearcott, 71708.27 100 717.08 
hs) Gil bon Oe Deke eae ene, A Re AORN ee 81736.27 109 
TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF DEVIATION SCORES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP 
Sum of Mean 
Source Squares df square F 
Between Subtest onscreen 11923.64 9 1324.85 2.06* 
BVT GTR Ca EOUDGS sa bi than sy se tauaetee nea 64385.46 100 643.85 
OLENA as Asin te ciated rete Se cic cs Aiectusts 76309.00 109 


*Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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Table 2 gives the results of the analysis of variance of the 
deviation scores of the experimental group. The F of 2.06 is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level of confidence indicating that the differences 
in mean deviation scores were greater than could be expected by 
chance alone. 

Table 3 gives the results of the t-tests following the F test. It 
shows that the mean deviation on the coding subtest was significantly 
lower than that of Object Assembly and Block Design. It also 
shows that the mean deviation for this group was significantly higher 
on Object Assembly than on Coding, Information, Arithmetic, Com- 
prehension, and Vocabulary. 


TABLE III 


SIGNIFICANT T-TESTS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP BETWEEN MEAN DEVIATIONS* 


Subtest Mean Subtests Mean sODiff. t 
Object Assembly ................. +1.7 Codingic£= 42. —12 2.9 2.69 
Block Design once +1.0 Coding 2.2.25. —1.2 2.2 2.10 
Object Assembly uuu... +17 ANiOse ee —l1.1 2.8 2.61 
Object Assembly «0.00.00... +17 Comp. 722 — 5 au 2.10 
Object Assembly 0.00.00 +1.7 ATith eee —1.0 2.7 2.52 
Object Assembly 0.0... +1.7 Vocab jesse —1.0 yA ( 2.52 
2.0 
11.0 1.5 
20. 5 al r) '@) 
10.0 5 
9.5 © 
9.0 3 
8.5 1.0 
yh) 
2.0 


rc A $V ®& PA BD OA G 


Fig. 1. Altus’ findings using Mean scaled scores—Left margin-solid line. Experimental 
Group using Mean deviation score—Right margin—broken line. 


“All t-tests reported were significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
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The analysis of variance of the scaled scores of the children with 
the reading difficulties yielded insignificant results (F=1.75). 


Conclusions 


The results reported above permit a qualified substantiation of 
the initial hypotheses that certain mean deviation subtest scores 
of the children with reading difficulties were significantly different 
from each other. This was not the case with a matched sample of 
children having no known reading difficulty. 


The present findings tend to substantiate in part those of Altus 
(1956). 

Using deviation scores, the subtests on Coding and Arithmetic 
were significantly lower than Object Assembly, and Coding was 
also lower than Block Design. Further Altus’ highest mean subtest 
was Object Assembly and this is substantiated by the experimental 
group in the present study having their highest mean deviation score 
on Object Assembly subtest. The only major discrepancy between 
the findings of Altus (1956) and those of the present study is for 
the Vocabulary subtest. The mean deviation for the Vocabulary 
subtest was one of the lowest in the present investigation. 

Considering the relative agreement of the present study with 
that of Altus (1956) it would appear that a more comprehensive 
research using larger samples would prove valuable. If further 
research substantiates the results of this investigation, i.e. that par- 
ticular intellectual variables are related to reading difficulties of 
children, better techniques and understanding of procedures in 
remedial reading programs may result. 
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MEANING AND LEARNING 


Barry C. Munro 
Carnegie Fellow 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Recently in education considerable attention has been focussed 
on the value of meaning in learning. In increasing numbers, 
teachers have come to realize that if desirable outcomes of learning 
in terms of retention and transfer are to be achieved, the experiences 
encountered in the classroom must have meaning for the pupil. 


Purpose 

The principal purpose of this investigation was to determine the 
learning outcomes resulting from the study of classroom material 
using methods arranged in an ascending order of meaningfulness. 
To achieve this purpose, an experiment was conducted in selected 
grade seven classrooms of the junior high schools of the Edmonton 
Separate School system and the Edmonton Public School system. 

In the investigation, the differential effects of three instructional 
procedures upon learning in three subject-matter areas were studied. 
The three methods involve the study of materials for facts, the study 
of material to determine the important relationships that exist within 
it, and the study of material to determine the major generalizations 
that may be made from it. The effects of the varied methods were 
found by measuring the amount of material learned, the amount 
retained after a three-week interval, and the degree to which the 
effects of particular method were transferred to other situations. 
The three subject-matter areas considered in the experiment were 
mathematics, science, and social studies, 


Definition of Terms 

For the purposes of this study, the term fact will be taken to 
mean anything that is known to exist or is accepted as being true 
without consideration of supporting evidence. 

Relationships will emphasize the connection, correspondence or 
correlation that exists between persons or things. More specifically, 
the term will be restricted to cause and effect, temporal or spatial 
relations, and similarities and differences. 

The term generalization will refer to general inferences that 
may be made from the subject matter studied in the experiment. 
It will include the derivation or induction of general principles or 
general conceptions. These generalizations would have application 
in the area of the material read, although they may be applied more 


broadly. 
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Subdivisions of the Main Problem 


In order to fulfill the purpose of the experiment it was necessary 
to subdivide the main problem for the analysis of the data. The 
following questions represent the major areas of investigation: 


its 


Does training through any one of the methods employed in 
this investigation, namely, the study of material for facts, 
for relationships, and for generalizations, tend to produce 
greater gains in learning than result through training in any 
of the other methods? 


Does training through one particular method of study produce 
comparable gains in other learning outcomes? For example, 
does practice in the development of generalizations based on 
a body of subject matter produce improvement in the learning 
of facts and the developing of relationships? 


Does training through one particular method of study. yield 
greater evidence of transfer to new material within the same 
subject-matter area than does training through another 
method? 


Within the given subject-matter field, is the amount of trans- 
fer associated with a particular method comparable for the 
areas of fact, relationship, and generalization? 


Do the effects of training through one particular method of 
study appear to be transferred from one subject-matter area 
to another to a greater extent than the effects of training 
through another method? 


Is the amount of transfer associated with a particular method 
of study comparable in the areas of fact, relationship, and 
generalization? 


Does training through one particular method of study produce 
greater retention than training through either of the other 
two methods? 


Does training through one particular method of study produce 
comparable retention of facts, relationships, and generaliza- 
tions? 

Related Studies 


Meaning 

In a discussion of ideational learning, Brownell and Hendrickson 
(1950) postulate a continuum of meaningfulness for facts and 
concepts ranging from the level of unrelated facts or abitrary 
associations to the level of the development of explanatory principles 
and generalizations. They note, in addition, that a given fact cannot 
be assigned an absolute position on the continuum, but that its 
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meaning depends upon the individual who is involved in the learning 
task. 


Cronbach (1954) suggests that a concept has meaning for an 
individual when it is consistently applied to some situations and 
not to others. This idea implies agreement with Spitzer who 
stated that “meaning is the seeing of reasons for, the import of, or 
the sense of, a process” (1948, p. 14). A further test of meaning is 
given by Davis (1948); namely, the ease with which the learner 
makes progress in the learning situation and the extent to which 
he can understand new facts. 

Hildreth (1942) studied problem solving with children in grades 
two, three, and four and found that solutions were obtained faster 
and more easily when a meaningful approach was used than when 
the problems were attempted in a blind mechanical fashion. 


Brownell and Moser (1949) reported that teaching subtraction 
by a meaningful decomposition method produced greater transfer 
and retention than either decomposition taught mechanically or the 
equal addition method taught mechanically or in a meaningful 
manner. They felt that the meaningful decomposition method was 
successful because it was understood by the pupils involved in the 
experiment, while the other methods were not. 

A general conclusion offered by Swenson (1949) was that a 
significant advantage in learning appeared to be associated with a 
method of study that stressed the organization of number facts 
about pupil-discovered generalizations. This method, it may be 
noted, was the most meaningful of those used in the study. 

The value of the meaningful approach to learning is well sum- 
marized by Reed (1938). In discussing the results of his investiga- 
tion he noted: 


... the advantage of the perception of meaning is that it contains the 
secret of economical learning. This means that in order to learn easily, 
retain well and transfer skill effectively, we should emphasize the import- 
ance of the perception of meanings, relations, and principles (1938, p. 422). 


Transfer 

The influence of method of study on transfer has received 
attention from psychologists for some time. Woodrow (1927) 
investigated the relationship between transfer and method of learn- 
ing to memorize. One experimental group merely practised memor- 
izing passages; a second experimental group received specific 
training in how to memorize; a third group served as a control. 
It was found that with undirected drill, indications of transfer were 
generally small, either positive or negative, but that the group 
receiving some training in method of study exhibited considerable 
positive transfer. 
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In another early experiment, Overman (1930) attempted to 
measure the transfer effects of instruction given in three methods 
of teaching addition. He had a Generalizations group, which form- 
ulated general methods or procedures, a Rationalizations group, in 
which reasons and principles were discussed, and a third group for 
which the two methods were combined. Working with grade two 
pupils, it was found that the Generalizations group was superior 
in transfer tests, followed by the Combined group and then the 
Rationalization group. 


A more recent study by Swenson (1949) tends to substantiate 
these findings. Working with three groups of grade two pupils and 
using the one hundred addition facts as material, she found that 
the group taught to organize addition facts around number general- 
izations was superior to a drill-plus-verification group and a drill 
group. 

Essentially the same results had been reported by McConnell 
(1941). He gave four transfer tests to two groups of second grade 
pupils. One group had been taught by methods that were confined 
to specific drill on the basic addition and subtraction facts, and the 
other had been given instruction that emphasized the meaning and 
interrelationships of the combinations. The latter group was 
superior to the drill group on all four tests, 

Theile’s expirement (1939) also indicated that a more meaningful 
method of study, that of discovery and verification, produced 
superior transfer when compared with a method that emphasized 
drill without understanding. 

In 1941, Hendrickson and Schroeder repeated Judd’s classic 
experiment involving the submerged target, with an air gun in place 
of the darts originally used. They found that knowledge of theory 
facilitated transfer, confirming the findings of the earlier experiment. 
They found, in addition, that theoretical information was an aid in 

making the original adjustment to the first situation, a a finding in 
contrast to that of Judd. 

Katona (1940), in his study of retention and transfer, noted that, 
contrary to the views of the proponents of the theory of identical 
elements, transfer would take place when learning was accompanied 
by understanding whether the elements of the new situation were 
more or less similar to the old situation. 

In stressing the significance of learning with understanding, 
Katona stated further: 


With meaningful learning . . . we find that there is a plasticity or 
flexibility of learning which permits reasonable applications in a wide 
scale. These applications are due, not to the transfer of specific data 
from an A to a B, but to the fact that meaningful learning results from 
the acquisition of integrated knowledge which is usable under different 
circumstances (1940, p. 136). 
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In summarizing the research reported, it appears that the most 
common conclusion concerning transfer of training is that transfer — 
is facilitated by emphasis on understandings in the learning process. 
Methods of study stressing the importance of generalization, and 
specific techniques that require analysis and organization of the 
material seem to bring about the highest degree of transfer. In 
other words, the more meaningful the situation is for the learner, 
the greater will be the amount transferred to new situations. 


Retention 


In reviewing the literature on retroactive inhibition, Britt re- 
ported that “... it is well known that the degree of revival of a 
previously acquired activity depends on the kind and amount of 
activity which intervenes between the original learning of the 
activity and its reinstatement” (1935, p. 381). 


Two major influences on the amount of interference noted in his 
report were the similarity of the original and interpolated material 
and the degree of learning of the original material. It was found 
that as the degree of similarity increased, the degree of retroactive 
inhibition also increased to a maximum, then as the materials ap- 
proached identity, the amount of retroactive inhibition decreased 
to zero with simple repetition. It was also noted that the greater the 
degree of learning of the original material, the less susceptible it was 
to retroactive inhibition. 

Hall (1955), using meaningful material (the characteristics and 
customs of a hypothetical primitive tribe of people) found no rela- 
tionship between the amount recalled and the degree of similarity 
between the interpolated and original material. 

Again using meaningful materials, Ausubel and his associates 
(1957) found that (a) proactive rather than retroactive inhibition 
was the determining cause of forgetting; (b) interpolated material, 
substantially similar to the original material, but not identical with 
it, does not result in retroactive inhibition, but is sometimes as 
valuable as repetition of the original material in improving recall. 
They feel that the extrapolation of the findings of experiments based 
on meaningful material to the classroom is a questionable procedure. 

Using a variety of methods of learning addition facts with grade 
two pupils, Swenson (1949) was led to conclude that retroactive 
inhibition appeared more frequently and in greater amounts when 
a drill method was used than when the children were taught to 
organize the facts around generalizations. 

Grant (1932) found positive correlations between intelligence 
and retention, the coefficients being the highest for meaningful 
material. 
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In investigating the retention of course outcomes in educational 
psychology, McDougall (1958) found that the abilities to interpret and 
extrapolate material were retained to a significantly higher degree 
than the ability to recall knowledge or translate this knowledge 
from one form to another. One might observe that this difference 
appeared to favor the more meaningful outcomes. 


Tyler (1930) attempted to determine whether information that is 
seldom used would be more quickly forgotten than explanations 
that can be commonly applied to everyday life and methods of 
thinking that can be employed in practical situations. He gave 
three tests in science, one an information test, another an explana- 
tions test, and third, a generalizations test. These were repeated 
after an eight-month interval. There was a significant loss in the 
factual information test, but only slight differences in the other 
two, suggesting advantages in retention for meaningful material. 


Freud and Cheronis (1940) reported similar findings. The 
subject matter best retained in a physical science course appeared 
to be principles and theories, their application and related facts. 
Materials showing the poorest retention were memorized without 
the use of reason. 


In investigating the learning and retention of concepts, Reed 
(1946) noted that a set to learn meanings as well as names yielded 
a higher degree of retention than a set to learn names only. Logically 
formed concepts were found to be better remembered than those 
illogically formed. 


In his experiment involving a memorizing group and an under- 
standing group, Katona (1940) reported that the memorizing group 
tended to follow the main features of the Ebbinhaus curve. Learn- 
ing by understanding, however, brought about different effects, the 
average performance several weeks after training being as good as 
performance immediately following training. 

In general, support has been found for the contention that more 
meaningful materials, such as principles and applications, are better 
retained; and that methods of study that help develop meanings for 
children also promote retention. 


Experimental Design 

Subjects 

The subjects for this experiment were the students in twelve 
grade seven classrooms in the city of Edmonton. Six classes were 
from five junior high schools in the Separate School system and six 
were from one large junior high school in the Public School system. 

Before the experiment began, the twelve available classrooms 
were divided into four groups, three experimental and one control. 
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The classes within each of the experimental groups were randomly 
assigned the method of study they would employ during the experi- 
ment. These methods included the study of material for facts, for 
relationships and for generalizations. 

The experimental groups and each class in the control group 
were to study material from two of the three subject-matter areas, 
mathematics, science and social studies. The subject-matter areas 
were assigned by chance, with the qualification that no class would 
study the same material during both stages of the investigation. 

As a result of this division, there were three large groups formed 
on the basis of subject matter to be studied, a mathematics-social 
studies group, a science-social studies group, and a mathematics- 
science group. These groups each contained three experimental 
classes and one control class. 


Tests and Materials 


Selected bodies of subject matter, suitable to the level of the 
pupils involved and related to the grade seven course of studies, 
served as learning materials for the testing program. Three mul- 
tiple-choice tests, similar in structure and equated in degree of 
difficulty through item analysis, were designed to accompany the 
learning materials and serve as pre-tests, post-tests and transfer 
tests. The items in these tests measured the three learning out- 
comes: knowledge of facts, knowledge of relationships, knowledge 
of generalizations. In addition, the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Abilities Tests Beta Test was given to each of the classes. Reten- 
tion after a three-week interval was measured by a second adminis- 
tration of the post-test in each group. 


Procedure 

Since each class was to study material from two subject-matter 
fields, the experiment was divided into two stages, one for each 
subject involved. The procedures followed in each stage of the 
investigation were identical. 

The first period of the experiment was devoted to the administra- 
tion of the intelligence test. 

In the second period, a preliminary test was administered. All 
classes in a subject-matter group, that is, one control and three 
experimental classes took the same test. 

The following four daily periods were utilized as training periods 
for the experimental classes. In these sessions the classes carefully 
studied short selections in the subject-matter area assigned to them. 
The activities of the class during this time were determined by the 
outcomes to be sought, one class studying the facis in the selection, 
another the relationships, and the third, the generalizations. The 
suggestions and questions of the experimenter directed the pupils’ 
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activity during this period and they were encouraged to mark 
important points as they were developed during the study period. 
In the study of facts, for example, the pupils concentrated on identi- 
fying and marking the significant facts in the selection. No consider- 
ation was given to the relationships that existed between these facts, 
nor to the generalizations that could be made from them. Toward 
the end of the practice period in each class, a short test was ad- 
ministered which was designed to cover outcomes appropriate to 
a particular class. For example, the test for the fact class dealt 
only with the facts studied, no mention being made of relationships 
and generalizations. 

During the sixth period the post-test was administered. This 
test measured all learning outcomes, fact, relationships and general- 
izations. All classes, both experimental and control in a particular 
subject-matter area were given the same test. 

Three weeks after the administration of the post-test, a third test 
was administered. The purpose of this test was to determine the 
degree to which the effects of training in a particular method would 
be transferred to a new situation after an interval in which there 
was no training in that subject. During the same period, the post- 
test was repeated in all classes, as a delayed retention test. On this 
occasion, the reading selection was not included in the test. 

The class periods for one subject-matter group are summarized 
in Table One. 


Treatment of the Data 


Since it was not possible to match the groups prior to the 
beginning of the experiment, they were equated statistically on the 
basis of mental ability and experience with the methods of study 
employed in the investigation. To do this, analysis of covariance 
-was used with mental age and pre-test scores held constant. Where 
equating was not necessary, analysis of variance was employed. 
In all cases, the assumptions underlying the use of these techniques 
were first tested. For instances where these assumptions could 
not be met recourse was made to simpler devices for the evaluation 
of mean differences. 

Mean differences in total scores and scores on the fact, rela- 
tionship and generalization subsections of the following distributions 
were examined in each subject-matter area: (a) gains from pre- 
test to post-test; (b) transfer test scores; (c) losses from post-test 
to delayed retention test. The performance by the members within 
each of the classes on the subsections of the tests was also examined. 
Pre-test scores from Stage One of the experiment were controlled 
during the analysis of the pre-test scores from Stage Two, yielding 
a measure of the extent to which the effects of training were 
transferred from one subject-matter area to another. 
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Findings 
A. Gains from Pre-Test to Post-Test 
Mathematics: 

Stage One: No significant differences. 

Stage Two: The Relationship and Control groups exceeded 
the Fact group. 

Science: 

Stage One: No significant differences found, but a trend was 
noticed in raw scores placing the groups in the ascending order: 
Control, Fact, Relationship, Generalization. 

Stage Two: No significant differences. 

Social Studies: 

Stage One: Generalization group higher than Fact and 
Control groups. Relationship group also higher than Control 
group. 

Stage Two: No significant differences. 


B. Transfer Within the Same Subject-Matter Area 

Mathematics: 

Stage One: Generalization group higher than Relationship, 
Fact and Control groups. 

Stage Two: Control group was higher than Fact, Relation- 
ship and Generalization groups. 
Science: 

Stage One: The Generalization, Relationship and Control 
groups were higher than the Fact group. 

Stage Two: Generalization group higher than Fact, Rela- 
tionship and Control group. 
Social Studies: 

Stage One: Generalization group higher than the Fact and 
Relationship groups. 


Stage Two: No significant differences in total scores. 

C. Transfer From One Subject-Matter Area to Another 
Mathematics: The Generalization group exceeded the Fact, 
Relationship and Control groups. 

Science: No significant differences. 
Social Studies: No significant differences. 


D. Retention: 
There were no significant differences found in either Stage One 
or Stage Two of the retention tests in mathematics, science or 
social studies. 


1All differences reported were significant at the .05 level or less. Only total scores 
were considered. 
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Conclusions 
1. In the majority of cases, the three methods of study employed 
in this investigation were equally effective in producing gains in 
learning as measured by the difference between scores on the 
pre-test and the post-test. It may be worthy of note however, that 
where differences occurred the more meaningful methods were 
favored over the less meaningful. 


2. Within the same subject-matter area, the effects of training in the 
more meaningful methods of study, those of generalization and 
relationship, appeared to be transferred to a greater extent than 
did the effects of training in a less meaningful method, that of 
facts. 


3. The effects of training in a more meaningful method of study 
tended to be transferred from social studies to mathematics to a 
greater extent than did the effects of training in a less meaningful 
method. Results of the investigation of transfer from science to 
social studies, and from mathematics to science did not support 
this finding since, in general, no significant differences were 
noted. 

4, The effects of training in a more meaningful method of study 
in social studies appeared to produce greater flexibility of per- 
formance in mathematics than did training in a less meaningful 
method. Again it appeared that these results were specific for 
the Social-Studies-Mathematics group, since the examination of 
the other groups failed to produce evidence to support this 
finding. 

5. There was no indication that training in one method of study 
produced greater retention of material after an interval of 
twenty-one days than did training in any other method employed 
in this investigation. 


Discussion of the Results 

Where significant differences were obtained in the analysis, the 
results generally favored the more meaningful approach to learning. 
Evidence to this effect was most clear-cut in the area of transfer 
within the same subject-matter field. For the most part, the Gener- 
alization group was found to have made significantly higher scores 
than the Fact group. There were, however, a number of instances 
in which the Generalization group was superior to the Relationship 
group, and also a number in which the Relationship group made 
higher scores than the Fact group. 

Subject to corroboration from other investigations, it would 
appear, then, that pupils should be encouraged to draw conclusions 
from the material presented in class and to justify conclusions 
already made in a reading selection. Stress should also be placed 
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on the development of principles and their application. In other 
words, to be most effective, techniques should be employed in the 
classroom which emphasize generalizations rather than the mere 
facts in a selection. 


There were few instances of negative results in the experiment, 
in the sense that a less meaningful method of study produced 
superior results. There were, however, many areas of investigation 
which yielded results that were inconclusive. This was particularly 
noticeable in the measurement of retention. In the present study 
the students were not informed during the initial presentation of the 
material that they would be tested for retention at a later date. 
It is possible therefore that learning was undertaken without the 
intent to retain and that consequently performance on the retention 
test was affected. 


It should be noted, too, that as youngsters mature in a good school 
situation, there is a natural consolidation of traits, habits and atti- 
tudes related to methods of study which causes them to become rigid 
and relatively resistent to change. These attitudes and habits 
would have a tendency to blur the effectiveness of the present 
study. It is difficult to see how this situation could have been 
avoided, however, since selections from the grade seven course of 
studies served as the material for the experiment. 


In the light of this, it is possible that the training periods em- 
ployed in this investigation were of insufficient length to overcome 
behavioral patterns resulting from almost seven years of school 
attendance. 

Consideration must also be given to the fact that, concerning 
methods, the modern teacher is eclectic in choice of techniques to 
meet the needs of the pupils. As a result of this, the students in 
the experimental classes would be unaccustomed to the restrictions 
placed on them during the training periods. Prolonged periods of 
operation with a single method would very likely tend to reduce 
the motivation of the class as a whole. This might account for the 
failure of the post-test to produce evidence of gains in learning, 
while significant results were obtained with the transfer test. 


The position of the Control group in the experiment is worthy 
of note. It must not be assumed, as is the case in many other investi- 
gations, that the Control group was intended to represent the lowest 
level of attainment in this experiment. Inasmuch as the members 
of this group were working under usual school conditions with their 
regular teachers, it was not surprising that in some instances they 
exceeded the performance of the experimental groups. On the 
whole the study appeared to indicate that the grade seven classes 
of the Control group were operating for the most part at a higher 
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level than the Fact group, but not at the level of the Generalization 
group. The fact that in many instances there were no differences | 
between the experimental groups and the Control group may also 
be taken as further indication of the stability or set of the students 
toward methods of study after seven years in school. 

Although there were indications that learning with meaning has 
been incorporated into the modern classroom, the failure of the 
Control group to achieve as well as the Generalization group would 
suggest that learning with meaning has not reached its maximum 
in current educational practice. Possibly greater emphasis should 
be given to the development of the ability to read for generalizations 
than is presently the case. Since habits associated with methods of 
study seemed to be resistent to change by the grade seven level, it 
would likely be best to initiate this attention to the development of 
the ability to read for generalizations early in the school program. 
If, however, changes in methods of study must be made in later 
grades, it appears that considerably more extensive training than 
was employed in the present investigation would be required. 


Implications for Further Study 

1. Since the conclusions outlined above must be restricted to the 
classes and grade involved in this experiment, confirmation and 
clarification of the findings would result from a repetition of the 
experiment with other groups of classes and with other areas of 
subject-matter. Before this was undertaken, consideration 
should be given to the following suggestions: 

(a) To make the findings more general, an attempt should be 
made to secure a truly random sample of classes. 

(b) The number of cases in each subject-matter group should 
be increased so that greater confidence could be placed in 
the results of the analysis of the data. 

(c) The classes should be matched for mental age, socioeconomic 
status and previous educational experience in order to re- 
strict sources of variation beyond the experimental situation. 

(d) The use of tests standardized on Alberta populations would 
provide more reliable measures and make the conclusions 
of the study more acceptable. 

2. The relationship between the meaningfulness of the method of 
study employed by students in learning and the degree of 
retention requires further investigation. 

3. If the findings of the present study are corroborated by other 
investigations, experimentation should be undertaken to deter- 
mine, within each subject-matter area, the classroom techniques 
that most effectively emphasize meaning in learning. 
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4, 


20. 


The examination of the transfer of the effects of training in a 
particular method of study from one subject-matter area to 
another needs to be extended since the results of the present 
investigation were inconclusive. 
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DYNAMIC DECADE—THE EVOLUTION AND EFFECTS OF THE OIL 

INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA. By Eric J. Hanson with a forward by Herman 

ie Otte. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., 1958. pp. XX and 314. 
5.00. 


Probably the best way of introducing this book to a Western 
Canadian public is to refer to its well-known close relatives—earlier 
works on the Western Canadian economy. Dynamic Decade is one 
of the newest members of the distinguished family of monographs 
represented by the now-famous Canadian Frontiers of Settlement 
Series published by Macmillan between 1934 and 1940, by Britnell’s 
Depression study, The Wheat Economy, and by the recent Back- 
grounds of Social Credit in Alberta Series edited by sociologist 
S. D. Clark of the University of Toronto. It is also related to other 
studies which deal with the economy of the West—the prolific, 
detailed and often soporific reports on Western agriculture, the 
gloomy Rowell-Sirois Report which so distinctly showed the limits 
of the Prairie Region economy in 1939, and the more hopeful Gordon 
Commission Report on Canada’s economic prospects from 1955 to 
1980. 


Though related to these works, Dynamic Decade is different in 
a number of ways. It deals specifically with oil rather than agri- 
culture. It describes an industry of recent arrival rather than one 
that grew up with the West. It traces the impact of one industry on 
other sectors of the economy and on the population of a province. 
It is a sequel to all the works cited with the exception of the Gordon 
Report, since it deals primarily with the decade of 1947 to 1956. 
Further, the book has a distinctive format, an unusually complete 
set of illustrations, charts and tables, a well organized bibliography 
and a reliable index. To this, add a sound but unobtrusive theoret- 
ical orientation, clear, non-technical, and interesting expression, 
and the drama inherent in the search for oil and its markets. The 
result is a highly readable book that any alert citizen would enjoy 
who wanted an understanding of the oil industry and its effects 
in Alberta and in Western Canada. At the same time it is an 
indispensable tool for a number of persons who serve Albertans: 
the politician, civil servant, historian, economist, sociologist, school 
administrator, teacher or business man. 


The book is divided into twenty-five chapters. The first four 
introduce the study, Alberta, Alberta’s resources, and the oil in- 
dustry. The next seven, which read like an adventure story, trace 
oil development in Alberta and adjoining provinces from Peter 
Pound’s 1788 report on oil seepage along the Athabasca River near 
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Fort McMurray to the discovery of Pembina and eleven other oil 
fields between 1953 and 1956. The remainder of the book is a lucid 
analysis of the oil industry from 1947 to 1956 and its impact on 
Alberta’s economy. Chapters twelve to twenty are concerned with 
oil exploration and development, refineries, oil pipe lines, markets 
for Alberta crude oil, land acquisition, conservation and proration- 
ing, the petrochemical industry in Alberta, natural gas and gas 
pipelines. Brief historical introductions provide perspective for 
each of the analyses undertaken in these chapters. The last five 
chapters deal with Alberta’s economy as a whole from 1947 to 
1956, with the sources of funds going into the oil industry, with 
income benefits attributable to oil, with population and employment 
effects, and with the future of the Alberta economy. 


Professor Hanson deserves commendation for writing an inter- 
esting, timely and much-needed book. It is a trail-blazer, as was 
his recent work on local government in Alberta. And Albertans 
need such trail blazers. The old-time Westerner could understand 
the agricultural economy because he grew up with it. By contrast, 
the present-day Westerner needs such studies as Dynamic Decade 
to keep abreast of the rapid changes in his economy and society. 
If the author’s work is a sample of what can be done when a Uni- 
versity and an industry, in this case the Imperial Oil Company, 
team up to release a professor for full-time research and writing, 
it would appear the procedure should be followed more often. In 
the long run, writing an up-to-date and authoritative treatise may 
be more of an educational contribution than teaching classes for 
a year. This is especially so when teaching is based on out-of-date 
and regionally inadequate knowledge, as it is frequently in some 
Western Canadian social studies, social science and education 
courses. It is to be hoped that other books of comparable merit 
will be written soon on other phases of Prairie Province life. 


Bi ay) ard, 
September, 1959. 
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THE FREUDIAN ETHIC. By Richard LaPiere. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1959. pp. 299, $5.75. 


La Piere’s text should be called “The Decline and Fall of the 
Protestant Ethic.” He accepts, almost without criticism, Max 
Weber’s well-known conception of the ‘Protestant ethic.’ During 
the Middle Ages, man passively adhered to the traditional forms 
of conduct, accepting the fixed social roles he had to play. However 
a new eihic, latent before, emerged with the Protestant Reformation, 
which provided a favourable intellectual climate for its acceptance. 
This new ‘Protestant ethic’ conceived man as a sturdy, enterprising, 
self-reliant, responsible, competent, hard-working character, full of 
initiative and capable of making fairly rational decisions. The fine 
flowering of this ethic came, for LaPiere, in the North American 
continent during the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
until a new and radical view of the nature of man began to under- 
mine it. 

This was the Freudian ethic which conceived man as a fragile, 
weak, emotional, libidinous, irresolute character, driven to gratify 
fundamental pre-rational drives and, accordingly, not responsible 
for his criminal and anti-social actions. LaPiere believes that the 
widespread acceptance of this ethic in contemporary society can be 
seen in the permissive home (too much love and affection), the 
condonation of crime (the criminal is not responsible for his actions) , 
political maternalism (the emergence of a new bureaucracy which 
imagines that it knows what we want better than we do ourselves), 
the new unenterprising organization man living on credit, the 
spineless student without initiative who never thinks for himself, 
and last, but far from least, contemporary education, which is pum- 
melled without mercy. 


There is undoubtedly justification for the charge that the public school 
system provides almost nothing for the mind. It is quite possible for a 
student to graduate from high school incapable of writing a meaningful 
sentence, unable to comprehend anything written above the level of the 
advertisement and the comic strip, unprepared to handle simple fractions, 
and almost totally unacquainted with the literary, scientific, and historical 
heritage of his society (pp. 112-113). 


The cause of this is that ignoramus, the professional educator, 
about whom LaPiere, in a short review of the development of 
faculties of education from the older normal training colleges, makes 
the following comment: 


Thus there came about an isolation of the professional educators from 
the sources of human knowledge—science and the humanities—that is now 
so complete that in every university, the school of education—its faculty, 
and its students—is viewed with a mixture of anger and contempt by the 
scientists and humanists (p. 112). 
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All this is attractive, knockabout argumentative stuff, strictly 
in line with the new conservative thinking which has risen from the 
ashes in the last few years. It contains all the logical and factual 
flaws usually found in this polemical genre: for example, an asso- 
ciation between the decline of the ‘Protestant ethic’ and the rise of 
the Freudian ethic has no necessary causal implications—indeed 
existentialist thinking, active long before Freud’s published work, 
is equally corrosive of the ‘Protestant ethic’ and, in many countries, 
provides a more accepted version of the nature of man. Despite all 
this, there is a strand of truth in what LaPiere says, and one is left 
thinking that surely there must be some middle way, at least for 
the intelligent man, between the beatnik and the bourgeoisie. 


Charles C. Anderson 
November, 1959. 
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